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The Doctrine of Momentariness and the Doctrine 
of Causal Efficiency (Arthakriyakaritva). 


It appears that a thing ora phenomenon may be defined from 
the Buddhist puint of view as being the combination of diverse 
characteristics. What we call a thing is but a conglomeration of 
diverse characteristics which are found to affect, determine or 
influence other conglomerations appearing as sentient or as 
inanimate bodies. So long as the characteristics forming the 
elements of any conglomeration remain perfectly the same, the 
conglomeration may be said to be the same. As soon as any of 
these characteristics is supplanted by any other new characteristic, 
the conglomeration is to be called a new one*. Existence or 
being of things means the work that any conglomeration does or 
the influence that it exerts on other conglomerations. This in 
Sanskrit is called avthakriyakaritva which literally translated 
means—the power of performing actions and purposes of some 
kind*. The criterion of existence or being is the performance of 
certain specific actions, or rather existence means that a certain 
effect has been produced in some way (causal efficiency). That 
which has produced such an effect is then called existent or saé. 
Any change in the effect thus produced means a corresponding 
change of existence. Now, that selfsame definite specific effect 


1 Compare Milindapaftha, 11. 1. 1—The Chariot Simile. 

® Compare 7arkarahasyadipika of Gunaratna, A. S.’s edition, pp. 24, 28 and 
Nytyamafjari, V.S. edition, pp. 445, etc., and also the paper on Ayanabhanga- 
siddhi by Ratnakirtti in Six Buddhist Nydya tracts. 

3 This meaning of the word “arthakriyakaritva” is different from the meaning of 
the word as we found in the section ‘‘sautrantika theory of perception.” But we find 
the develupment of this meaning both in Ratnakirtti as well as in Nyaya writers who 
referred to this doctrine, With Vinitadeva (seventh century A.D.) the word “arshakriyd- 
siddhi”” meant the fulfilment of any need such as the cooking of rice by fire (artha- 
Sabdena prayojanamucyate purnsasya prayyanar darupakadi tasya siddhih nippattik— 
the word ar¢#ha means need; the need of man such as cooking by logs, etc. ; siddAi of 
that, means accomplishmeat). With Dharmottara who flourished about a century and 
a half later arthasiddhi mear« action (anusfhits) with reference to undesirable and 
desirable objects (heyopddeyarthavisayd). But with Ratnakirtti (950 A-D.) the word 
arthakriydkaritvc has an entirely different sense. It means with him efficiency of 
producing any action or event, and as such it is regarded as the characteristic definition 
of existence (saéfoa). Thus he says in his Xsanabhangasiddhs, pp. 20, 21, that though 
in different philosaphies there are different definitions of existence or being, he will 
open his argument witb the universally accepted definition of existence as arthakriya- 
Mritua (efficiency of causing any action or event). Whenever Hindu writers after 
Ratnakirtti refer to the Buddhist doctrine of arthakriytkaritva they usually refer to this 
doctrine in Ramakirtti’s sense. 
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which is produced now was never produced before, and cannot 
be repeated in the future, for that identical effect which is once 
produced cannot be produced again. So the effects produced in 
us by objects at different moments of time may be similar but 
cannot be identical. Each moment is associated with a new effect 
and each new effect thus produced means in each case the coming 
into being of a correspondingly new existence of things. If things 
were permanent there would be no reason why they should be 
performing different effects at different points of time. Any 
difference in the effect produced, whether due to the thing itself 
or its combination with other accessories, justifies us in asserting 
that the thing has changed and a new one has come in its place. 
The existence of a jug for example is known by the power it 
has of forcing itself upon our minds; if it had no such power 
then we could not have said that it existed. We can have no 
notion of the meaning of existence other than the impression 
produced on us; this impression is nothing else but the power 
exerted by things on us, for there is no reason why one should 
hold that beyond such powers as are associated with the pro- 
duction of impressions or effects there should be some other 
permanent entity to which the power adhered, and which existed 
even when the power was not exerted. We perceive the power 
of producing effects and define each unit of such power as 
amounting to a unit of existence. And as there would be 
different units of power at different moments, there should also 
be as many new existences, ie. existents must be regarded as 
momentary, existing at each moment that exerts a new power. 
This definition of existence naturally brings in the doctrine of 
momentariness shown by Ratnakirtti. 


Some Ontological Problems on which the 
Different Indian Systems Diverged. 


We cannot close our examination of Buddhist philosophy 
without briefly referring to its views on some ontological problems 
which were favourite subjects of discussion in almost all philo- 
sophical circles of India. These are in brief: (1) the relation of 
cause and effect, (2) the relation of the whole (avayavi) and the 
part (avayava), (3) the relation of generality (samdnya) to the 
specific individuals, (4) the relation of attributes or qualities and 
the substance and the problem of the relation of inherence, (5) the 
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relation of power (Sak12) to the power-possessor (Saktiman). Thus 
‘on the relation of cause and effect, Sankara held that cause alone 
was permanent, real, and all effects as such were but impermanent 
illusions due to ignorance, Samkhya held that there was no 
difference between cause and effect, except that the former was 
only the earlier stage which when transformed through certain 
changes became the effect. The history of any causal activity is 
the history of the transformation of the cause into the effects. 
Buddhism holds everything to be momentary, so neither cause nor 
effect can abide. One is called the effect because its momentary 
existence has been determined by the destruction of its momen- 
tary antecedent cailed the cause. There is no permanent reality 
which undergoes the change, but one change is determined by 
another and this determination is nothing more than “that 
happening, this happened.” On the relation of parts to whole, 
Buddhism does not believe in the existence of wholes. According 
to it, it is the parts which illusorily appear as the whole, the 
individual atoms rise into being and die the next moment and 
thus there is no such thing as “ whole.” The Buddhists hold again 
that there are na universals, for it is the individuals alone which 
come and go. There are my five fingers as individuals but there 
is no such thing as fingerness (a#gu/ttva) as the abstract universal 
of the fingers. On the relation of attributes and substance we 
know that the Sautrantika Buddhists did not believe in the exist- 
ence of any substance apart from its attributes; what we call a 
substance is but a unit capable of producing a unit of sensation. 
In the external world there are as many individual simple units 
(atoms) as there are points of sensations. Corresponding to each 
unit of sensation there is a separate simple unit in the objective 
world. Our perception of a thing is thus the perception of the 
assemblage of these sensations. In the objective world also there 
are no substances but atoms or reals, each representing a unit of 
sensation, force or attribute, rising into being and dying the next 
moment. Buddhism thus denies the existence of any such rela- 
tion as that of inherence (samavdya) in which relation the attri- 
butes are said to exist in the substance, for since there are no 
separate substances there is no necessity for admitting the relation 
of inherence. Following the same logic Buddhism also does not 

1 See Avayavinirdharaze, Six Buddhist Nydye tracts, Bibliotheca Indica, Calcutta, 
Igto. 
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believe in the existence of a power-possessor separate from the 
power. 


Brief survey of the evolution of Buddhist Thought. 


In the earliest period of Buddhism more attention was paid 
to the four noble truths than to systematic metaphysics. What 
was sorrow, what was the cause of sorrow, what was the cessation 
of sorrow and what could lead to it? The doctrine of paticcasa- 
muppada was offered only to explain how sorrow came in and 
not with a view to the solving of a metaphysical problem. The 
discussion of ultimate metaphysical problems, such as whether 
the world was eternal or non-eternal, or whether a Tathagata 
existed after death or not, were considered as heresies in early 
Buddhism. Great emphasis was laid on sila, samadhi and pafifia 
and the doctrine that there was no soul. The Abhidhammas 
hardly give us any new philosophy which was not contained in 
the Suttas. They only elaborated the materials of the suttas with 
enumerations and definitions. With the evolution of Mahay2na 
scriptures from some time about 200 B.C. the doctrine of the ron- 
essentialness and voidness of all dhammas began to be preached. 
This doctrine, which was taken up and elaborated by Nagarjuna, 
Aryyadeva, Kumiarajiva and Candrakirtti, is more or less a co- 
rollary from the older doctrine of Buddhism. If one could not 
say whether the world was eternal or non-eternal, or whether a 
Tathagata existed or did not exist after death, and if there was 
no permanent soul and all the dhammas were changing, the only 
legitimate way of thinking about all things appeared to be to 
think of them as mere void and non-essential appearances. These 
appearances appear as being mutually related but apart from 
their appearance they have no other essence, no being or reality. 
The Tathata doctrine which was preached by Asvaghosa oscillated 
between the position of this absolute non-essentialness of all 
dhammas and the Brahminic idea that something existed as the 
background of all these non-essential dhammas. This he called 
tathatd, but he could not consistently say that any such per- 
manent entity could exist. The Vijfianavada doctrine which also 
took its rise at this time appears to me to be a mixture of the 
Siinyavada doctrine and the Tathata doctrine; but when carefully 
examined it seems to be nothing but Siinyavada, with an attempt 
at explaining all the observed phenomena. If everything was 
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non-essential how did it originate? Vijfidnavada proposes togivean 
answer, and says that these phenomena are all but ideas of the mind 
generated by the beginningless vasana (desire) of the mind. The 
difficulty which is felt with regard to the Tathata doctrine that 
there must be some reality which is generating all these ideas 
appearing as phenomena, is the same as that in the Vijfianavada 
doctrine. The Vijfidnavadins could not admit the existence of such 
a reality, but yet their doctrines led them to it. They could not 
properly solve the difficulty, and admitted that their doctrine was 
some sort of a compromise with the Brahminical doctrines of 
heresy, but they said that this was a compromise to make the 
doctrine intelligible to the heretics; in truth however the reality 
assumed in the doctrine was also non-essential. The Vijfianavada 
literature that is available to us is very scanty and from that we 
are not in a position to judge what answers Vijfianavada could give 
on the point. These three doctrines developed almost about the 
same time and the difficulty of conceiving siinya (void), tathata, 
(thatness) and the dlayavijfidna of Vijfianavada is more or less 
the same. 

The Tathata doctrine of ASvaghosa practically ceased with 
him. But the Sinyavada and the Vijfianavada doctrines which 
originated probably about 200 B.C. continued to develop probably 
till the eighth century A.D. Vigorous disputes with Siinyavada 
doctrines are rarely made in any independent work of Hindu 
philosophy, after Kumarila and Sankara. Frum the third or 
ine fourth century A.D. some Buddhists took to the study of 
systematic logic and began to criticize the doctrine of the Hindu 
logicians. Dinnaga the Buddhist logician (500 A.D.) probably 
started these hostile criticisms by trying to refute the doctrines 
of the great Hindu logician Vatsyayana, in his Pramana- 
samuccaya. In association with this logical activity we find the 
activity of two other schools of Buddhism, viz. the Sarvastivadins 
(known also as Vaibhasikas) and the Sautrantikas. Both the 
Vaibhasikas and the Sautrantikas accepted the existence of the 
external world, and they were generally in conflict with the 
Hindu schools of thought Nydya-Vaisesika and Samkhya which 
also admitted the existence of the external world. Vasubandhu 
(420-500 A.D.) was one of the most illustrious names of this school. 
We have from this time forth a number of great Buddhist 
thinkers such as Yasomitra (commentator of Vasubandhu’s work), 
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Dharmmakirtti (writer of Nyayabindu 635 A.D.), Vinitadeva and 
Santabhadra (commentators of Nyayabindu), Dharmmottara 
(commentator of Nydyabindu 847 a.D.), Ratnakirtti (950 A.D.), 
Pandita Agoka, and Ratnakara Santi, some of whose contributious 
have been published in the Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, published 
in Calcutta in the Brbliotheca Indica series. These Buddhist 
writers were mainly interested in discussions regarding the nature 
of perception, inference, the doctrine of momentariness, and 
the doctrine of causal efficiency (arthakriyakaritva) as demon- 
strating the nature of existence. On the negative side they were 
interested in denying the ontological theories of Nyaya and 
Samkhya with regard to the nature of class-concepts, negation, 
relation of whole and part, connotation of terms, etc. These 
problems hardly attracted any notice in the non-Sautrantika and 
non-Vaibhasika schools of Buddhism of earlier times. They of 
course agreed with the earlier Buddhists in denying the existence 
of a permanent soul, but this they did with the help of their 
doctrine of causal efficiency. The points of disagreement between 
Hindu thought up to Sankara (800 A.D.) and Buddhist thought 
till the time of Sankara consisted mainly in the denial by the 
Buddhists of a permanent soul and the permanent external world. 
For Hindu thought was more or less realistic, and even the 
Vedanta of Sankara admitted the existence of the permanent 
external world in some sense. With Sankara the forms of the 
external world were no doubt illusory, but they all had a per- 
manent background in the Brahman, which was the only reality 
behind all mental! and the physical phenomena. The Sautrantikas 
admitted the existence of the external world and so their quarrel 
with Nydya and Samkhya was with regard to their doctrine 
of momentariness; their denial of soul and their views on the 
different ontological problems were in accordance with their 
doctrine of momentariness. After the twelfth century we do not 
hear much of any new disputes with the Buddhists. From this 
time the disputes were mainly between the different systems of 
Hindu philosophers, viz. Nyaya, the Vedanta of the school of 
Sankara and the Theistic Vedanta of Ramanuja, Madhva, etc. 


CHAPTER VI 
THE JAINA PHILOSOPHY 


The Origin of Jainism. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the radical differences in their philosophical 
notions Jainism and Buddhism, which were originally both orders 
of monks outside the pale of Brahmanism, present some re- 
semblance in outward appearance, and some European scholars 
who became acquainted with Jainism through inadequate samples 
of Jaina literature easily persuaded themselves that it was an off- 
shoot of Buddhism, and even Indians unacquainted with Jaina 
literature are often found to commit the same mistake. But it 
has now been proved beyond doubt that this idea is wrong 
and Jainism is at least as old as Buddhism. The oldest Buddhist 
works frequently mention the Jains as a rival sect, under their 
old name Nigantha and their leader Nataputta Varddhamina 
Mahavira, the last prophet of the Jains. The canonical books of 
the Jains mention as contemporaries of Mahavira the same kings 
as reigned during Buddha’s career. 

Thus Mahavira was a contemporary of Buddha, but unlike 
Buddha he was neither the author of the religion nor the founder 
of the sect, but a monk who having espoused the Jaina creed 
afterwards became the seer and the last prophet (Tirthankara) of 
Jainism’. His predecessor Parsva, the last Tirthankara but one, 
is said to have died 250 years before Mahavira, while Parsva’s 
predecessor Aristanemi is said to have died 84,000 years before 
Mahfavira’s Nirvana. The story in Uttarddhyayanasktra that a 
disciple of Parsva met a disciple of Mahavira and brought about 
the union of the old Jainism and that propounded by Mahivira 
seems to suggest that this Parsva was probably a historical person. 

According to the belief of the orthodox Jains, the Jaina religion 
is eternal, and it has been revealed again and again in every one 
of the endless succeeding periods of the world by innumerable 
Tirthankaras. In the present period the first Tirthankara was 
Rsabha and the last, the 24th, was Vardhamana Mahavira. All 


1 See Jacobi’s article on Jainism, Z. X. £. 
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Tirthankaras have reached moksa at their death, and they 
neither care for nor have any influence on worldly affairs, but yet 
they are regarded as “Gods” by the Jains and are worshipped! 


Two Sects of Jainism’. 


There are two main sects of Jains, Svetamharas (wearers of 
white cloths) and Digambaras (the naked). They are generally 
agreed on all the fundamental principles of Jainism. The tenets 
peculiar to the Digambaras are firstly that perfect saints such as 
the Tirthankaras live without food, secondly that the embryo of 
Mahavira was not removed from the womb of Devananda to that 
of Trigala as the Svetambaras contend, thirdly that a monk 
who owns any property and wears clothes cannot reach Moksa, 
fourthly that no woman can reach Moksa*. The Digambaras 
deny the canonical works of the Svetambaras and assert that 
these had been lost immediately after Mahavira. The origin of 
the Digambaras is attributed to Sivabhiti (A.D. 83) by the 
Svetambaras as due to a schism in the old Svetambara church, 
of which there had already been previous to that seven other 
schisms. The Digambaras in their turn deny this, and say that 
they themselves alone have preserved the original practices, and 
that under Bhadrabahu, the eighth sage after Mahavira, the last 
Tirthankara, there rose the sect of Ardhaphdlakas with laxer 
principles, from which developed the present sect of Svetambaras 
(A.D. 80). The Digambaras having separated in early times 
from the Svetambaras developed peculiar religivuus ceremonies of 
their own, and have a different ecclesiastical and literary history, 
though there is practically no difference about the main creed. 
It may not be out of place here to mention that the Sanskrit 
works of the Digambaras go back to a greater antiquity than 
those of the Svetdmbaras, if we except the canonical books of 
the latter. It may be noted in this connection that there developed 
in later times about 84 different schools of Jainism differing from 
one another only in minute details of conduct. These were called 
gacchas, and the most important of these is the Kharatara Gaccha, 
which had split into many minor gacchas. Both sects of Jains have 

1 See ‘‘ Digumbara Jain Iconography (1. a, xxxii [1903] p. 459” of J. Burgess, and 
Buhler’s ‘Specimens of Jina sculptures from Mathura,” in Epigraphica Indica, 11. 
PP. 311 etc. See also Jacobi’s article on Jainism, Z. Xk. £ 


® See Jacobi’s article on Jainism, &. &. Z. 
* See Guparatna’s commentary on Jainism in Sagdarfanasamuccaya. 
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preserved a list of the succession of their teachers from Mahavira 
(sthaviravali, pattévalt, gurvavalt) and also many legends about 
them such as those in the Kalpasatra, the Part§ista-parvan of 
Hemacandra, etc. 


The Canonical and other Literature of the Jains. 


According to the Jains there were originally two kinds of 
sacred books, the fourteen Pirvas and the eleven Angas, The 
Pirvas continued to be transmitted for some time but were 
gradually lost. The works known as the eleven Angas are now 
the oldest parts of the existing Jain canon. The names of these 
are Acara, Sutrakrtu, Sthana, Samavaya Bhagavati, |iatadhar- 
makathas, Upasakadasas, Antakrtadasas Anutta raupapatikadasas, 
Prasnavyakarana, Vipaka. In addition to these therearethetwelve 
Upangas’, the ten Prakirnas*, six Chedasttras*, Nandi and Anu- 
yogadvava and four Milasitras (Uttaradhyayana, Avasyaka, 
DaSavaikalika, and Pindaniryukti). The Digambaras however 
assert that these original works have all been lost, and that the 
present works which pass by the old names are spurious. The 
original language of these according to the Jains was Ardhama- 
gadhi, but these suffered attempts at modernization and it is best 
to call the language of the sacred texts Jaina Prakrit and that 
of the later works Jaina Maharastri. A large literature of glosses 
and commentaries has grown up round the sacred texts. And 
besides these, the Jains possess separate works, which contain 
systematic expositions of their faith in Prakrit and Sanskrit. 
Many commentaries have also been written upon these indepen- 
dent treatises. One of the oldest of these treatises is Umasvati’s 
Tattvarthadhigamasitra (1-85 A.D.). Some of the most important 
later Jaina works on which this chapter is based are Visesava- 
Syakabhasya, Jaina Tarkavarttika, with the commentary. of 
Santydcaryya, Dravyasamgraha of Nemicandra (1150 A.D.), 
Syadvddamatjari of Mallisena (1292 A.D.), Mydydvatara of 
Siddhasena Divakara (533 A.D.), Partksémukhasitralaghuvrttt of 
Anantaviryye (1039 A.D.), Prameyakamalamartanda of Prabha- 

. i z wdbhigama, Prajhd; fambudvipaprashapts, 
bade. Practices iat elpanetamibé, Purp, Puspachilike, 
OT agiabiies Samstava, Aturapratydkhyine, Bhaktdparijaa, Tandulavaiyali, 


Cangavi ija, Devendrastava, Ganivija, Maképratytkhydna, Vivastava. 
3 Néfitha, Mahanititha, Vyavahéra, Datatrutaskandha, Brhatkalpa, Patcakalpa. 
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candra (825 A.D.), Yogasastva of Hemacandra(1o88~1172A.D.),and 
Pramdananayatattvalokalamkara of Deva Siri (1086-1169 A.D.). 
I am indebted for these dates to Vidyabhiisana’s /ndtan Logte. 

It may here be mentioned that the Jains also possess a secular 
literature of their own in poetry and prose, both Sanskrit and 
Prakrit. There are also many moral tales (e.g. Semaratcca-kaha, 
Upamitabhavaprapatica-katha in Prakrit, and the Yasastilaka of 
Somadevaand Dhanapila’s 7lakamafjari) ; Jaina Sanskrit poems 
both in the Purana and Kavya style and hymns in Prakrit and 
Sanskrit are also very numerous. There are also many Jaina 
dramas. The Jaina authors have also contributed many works, 
original treatises as well as commentaries, to the scientific litera- 
ture of India in its various branches: grammar, biography, metrics, 
poetics, philosophy, etc. The contributions of the Jains to logic 
deserve special notice}. 


Some General Characteristics of the Jains. 


The Jains exist only in India and their number is a little less 
than a million and a half. The Digambaras are found chiefly in 
Southern India but also in the North, in the North-western pro- 
vinces, Eastern Rajputana and the Punjab. The head-quarters of 
the Svetambaras are in Gujarat and Western Rajputdna, but they 
are to be found also all over Northern and Central India. 

The outfit of a monk, as Jacobi describes it, is restricted to 
bare necessaries,and these he must beg—clothes,a blanket, an alms- 
bowl, a stick, 2 broom to sweep the ground, a piece of cloth to cover 
his mouth when speaking lest insects should enter it*. The outfit of 
nuns is the same except that they have additional clothes. The 
Digambaras have a similar outfit, but keep no clothes, use brooms: 
of peacock’s feathers or hairs of the tail of a cow (camara). The 
monks shave the head or remove the hair by plucking it out. The 
latter method of getting rid of the hair is to be preferred, and is 
regarded sometimes as an essential rite. The duties of monks 
are very hard. They should sleep only three hours and spend 
the rest of the time in repenting of and expiating sins, meditating, _ 
studying, begging alms (in the afternoon), and careful inspection of 
their clothes and other things for the removal of insects. The lay- 
men should try to approach the ideal of conduct of the monks 


1 See Jacobi’s article on Jainism, &. &. ZB. ® See Jacobi, fac. cif. 
3 See Sagdarvanasamuccaya, chapter IV. : 
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by taking upon themselves particular vows, and the monks are 
required to deliver sermons and explain the sacred texts in 
the upasrayas (separate buildings for monks like the Buddhist 
vihdras). The principle of extreme carefulness not to destroy any 
living being has been in monastic life carried out to its very 
last consequences, and has shaped the conduct of the laity in a 
great measure. No layman will intentionally kill any living being, 
not even an insect, however troublesome. He will remove it care- 
fully without hurting it. The principle of not hurting any living 
being thus bars them from many professions such as agriculture, 
etc., and has thrust them into commerce’. 


Life of Mahavira. 


Mahavira, the last prophet of the Jains, was a Ksattriya of 
the Jfiata clan and a native of Vaisali (modern Besarh, 27 miles 
north of Patna). He was the second son of Siddhartha and Trigala. 
The Svetambaras maintain that the embryo of the Tirthankara 
which first entered the womb of the Brahmin lady Devananda 
was then transferred to the womb of Trisala. This story the 
Digambaras do not believe as we have already seen. His parents 
were the worshippers of Parsva and gave him the name Varddha- 
mana (Vira or Mahavira). He married Yasoda and had a daughter 
by her. In his thirtieth year his parents died and with the per- 
mission of his brother Nandivardhana he becamne a monk. After 
twelve years of self-mortification and meditation he attained 
omniscience (kevala, cf. bodht of the Buddhists). He lived to 
preach for forty-two years more, and attained moksa (emanci- 
pation) some years before Buddha in about 480 B.c.*. 


The Fundamental Ideas of Jaina Ontology. 


A thing (such as clay) is seen to assume various shapes and 
to undergo diverse changes (such as the form of a jug, or 
pan, ete.), and we have seen that the Chandogya Upanisad held 
that since in all changes the clay-matter remained permanent, 
that alone was true, whereas the changes of form and state 


‘ ° 
were but appearances, the nature of which cannot be rationally 


2 See Jacobi’s article on Jainism, Z. &. Z. 

9 See Hoernlé’s translation of Uvdsagudasdo, Jacobi, loc. cét., and Hoernlé's article 
on the Ajivakas, £.&. £. The Svetambaras, however, say that this date was §27 B.C., 
and the Digambaras place it eighteen years later. 2 
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demonstrated or explained. The unchangeable substance (eg. 
the clay-matter) alone is true, and the changing forms are mere 
illusions of the senses, mere objects of name (n@ma-rapa)'. What 
we call tangibility, visibility, or other sense-qualities, have no real 
existence, for they are alyay’s changing, and are like mere phan- 
toms of which no conception ‘oan be made by the light of reason. 

The Buddhists hold that changing qualities can alone be per- 
ceived and that there is no unchanging substance behind them. 
What we perceive as clay is but some specific quality, what we 
perceive as jug is also some quality. Apart from these qualities 
we do not perceive any qualitiless substance, which the Upan- 
isads regard as permanent and unchangeable. The permanent 
and unchangeable substance is thus a mere fiction of ignorance, 
as there are only the passing collocations of qualities. Qualities 
do not imply that there are substances to which they adhere, 
for the so-called pure substance does not exist, as it can neither 
be perceived by the senses nor inferred. There are only the 
momentary passing qualities. We should regard each change of 
quality as a new existence. 

The Jains we know were the contemporaries of Buddha and 
possibly of some of the Upanisads too, and they had also a sulu- 
tion to offer. They held that it was not true that substance 
alone was true and qualities were mere false and illusory ap- 
pearances. Further it was not true as the Buddhists said that 
there was no permanent substance but merely the change of 
passing qualities, for both these represent two extreme views 
and are contrary to experience. Both of them, however, contain 
some elements of truth but not the whole truth as given in 
experience. Experience shows that in all changes there are 
three elements: (1) that some collocations of qualities appear 
to remain unchanged; (2) that some new qualities are generated ; 
(3) that some old qualities are destroyed. It is true that qualities 
of things are changing every minute, but all qualities are not 
changing. Thus when a jug is made, it means that the clay-lump 
has been destroyed, a jug has been generated and the clay is 
permanent, ie. all production means that some old qualities have 
been lost, some new ones brought in, and there is some part in 
it which is permanent The clay has become lost {n some form, 
hag generated itself in anotier, and remained permanent in still 

* See Chindogya, vi. 1. 
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another form. It is by virtue of these unchanged qualities that a 
thing is said to be permanent though undergoing change. Thus 
when a lump of gold is turned into a rod or a ring, all the specific 
qualities which come under the connotation of the word “gold” 
are seen to continue, though the forths.are successively changed, 
and with each such change some of its qnalities are lost and some 
new ones are acquired. Such being the’case, the truth comes to 
this, that there is always a permanent entity as represented by the 
permanence of such qualities as lead us to call it a substance in 
spite of all its diverse changes. The nature of being (sat) then is 
neither the absolutely unchangeable, nor the momentary changing 
qualities or existences, but involves them both. Being then, as ig 
testified by experience, is that which involves a permanent unit, 
which is incessantly every moment losing some qualities and 
gaining new ones. The notion of being involves a permanent 
(dkruva) accession of some new qualities (utpdda) and loss of 
some old qualities (vyaya)'. The solution of Jainism is thus a re- 
conciliation of the two extremes of Vedantism and Buddhism on 
grounds of common-sense experience. 


The Doctrine of Relative Pluralism (anekdntavada). 


This conception of being as the union of the permanent and 
change brings us naturally to the doctrine of Anekantavada or 
what we may call relative pluralism as against the extreme abso- 
lutism of the Upanisads and the pluralism of the Buddhists. 
The Jains regarded all things as anekanta (na-ekanta), or in 
other words they held that nothing could be affirmed absolutely, 
as all affirmations were true only under certain conditions and 
limitations, Thus speaking of a gold jug, we see that its exist- 
efice as a substance (dravya) is of the nature of a collocation 
of atoms and not as any other substance such as space (dkdfa), 
ie. a gald jug is a dravya only in one sense of the term and 
not in every sense; so it is a déavya in the sense that it is a 
collecation of atoms and not a dravya in the sense of space or 
time (4dia), It is thus both a dravya and not a dravya at one 
and the same time. Aggin it is atomic jm, the sense that it is a 
composite of .earth-atoms and not atomic inthe sense that it is 


1 See Tattodrthadhigamashira, and Guparatnd’r,trentihéal of Selatem im Sadi 
domaramnccaya. ’ 
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not a composite of water- -atomst Addin it is a composite of earth- 
atoms only in the-sehge that gold, js a metallic modification of 
earth, and not any other modification of earth as clay or stone. 
Its being constituted of metal-atoms is again true in the sense 
that it is made up of gold-atoms and not of iron-atoms. It 
is made up again of gold-atoms in the sense of melted and un- 
sullied gold and not as gold in the natural condition. It is again 
made up of such unsullied and melted gold as has been hammered 
and shaped by the goldsmith Devadatta and not by Yajfiadatta. 
Its being made up of atoms conditioned as above is again only 
true in the sense that the collocation has been shaped as a jug 
and not as a pot and soon. Thus proceeding in a similar manner 
the Jains say that all affirmations are true of a thing only in a 
certain limited sense. All things (vastw) thus possess an infinite 
number of qualities (exantadharmatmakam vastu), each of which 
can only be affirmed in a particular sense. Such an ordinary thing 
as a jug will be found ta be the object of an fafinite number of 
affirmations and the possessor of an infinite number Of qualities 
from infinite points of view, which are all true in certain restricted 
senses and not absolutely’. Thus in the positive relation riches 
cannot be affirmed of poverty but in the negative relation such: 
an affirmation is possible as when we say “the poor man has no 
‘riches.” The poor man possesses riches not in a positive but in 
a negative way, Thus in some relation or other anything may be 
affirmed of any other thing, and again in other relations the very 
same thing cannot be affirmed of it. The different’ standpoints 
from which things (though possessed of infinite determinations) 
can be spoken of as possessing this or that quality or as ap 
pearing in relation to this or that, are technically called naya*. 


The Doctrine of Nayas. 


In framing judgments about things there are two ways open 
to us, firstly we may notice the manifold qualities and character- 
istics of anything but view them as unified in the thing; thus when 
we say “this is a book” we do not look at its characteristic 
qualities as being different from it, but rather the qualities or 
characteristics are perceived as having no separate existence from 

1 See Gunaratna on Jainamata in Saddarfanasemuccaya, pp- 211, ctc., and also 


Tattudrthidhigamasitra. 
9 See Tattvarthadhigamasitra, and Vilestvaiyaka bhdsya, pp. 895-923. 
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the thing. Secondly we may notigg the ‘qualities separately and 
regard the thing as a mere non-existent fiction, (cf. the Buddhist 
view); thus I may speak of the different qualities of the book 
separately and hold that the qualities of things are alone percep- 
tible and the book apart from these cannot be found. These two 
points of view are respectively called dravyanayaand paryayanaya. 
The dravyanaya again shows itself in three forms, and paryaya- 
naya in four forms, of which the first form only is ‘important for 
our purposes, the other three being important rather from the 
point of view of grammar and language had better be omitted 
here. The three nayas under dravyanaya are called naigama-naya, 
samgraha-naya and vyavahara-naya. 

When we speak of a thing from a purely common sense point 
of view, we do not make our ideas clear or precise. Thus I may 
hold a book in my hand and when asked whether my hands are 
empty, I may say, no, I have something in my hand, or I may say, 
I have a book in my hand. It is evident that in the first answer 
I looked at the book from the widest and most general point of 
view as a “thing,” whereas in the second | looked at it in its 
Special: existence as a book. Again I may be reading a page of 
‘a book, and I may say I am reading a book, but in reality I was 
reading only one of the pages of the book. I may be scribbling 
ort logse sheets, and may say this is my book on Jaina philosophy,’ 
whereas .in. reality there were no books but merely some loose 
sheets. “This looking at things from the loose common sense view, 
in which we dq not consider them from the point of view of their 
most general characteristic as “being” or as any of their special 
characteristics, but simply as they appear at first sight, is techni- 
cally called the naigama standpoint. This empirical view probably 
proceeds on the assumption that a thing possesses the most 
general as well as the most special qualities, and hence we may 
lay stress on any one of these at any time and ignore the other 
ones. This is the point of view from which according to the 
Jains the Nyadya and Vaisesika schools interpret experience. 

Samgraha-naya is the looking at things merely from the 
most general point of view. Thus we may speak of all individual 
things from their most general and fundamental aspect as “being.” 
This according to the Jains is the Vedanta way-of looking at 
things. 

1 Syadvddamastjari, pp. 171-173. 
D. 12 
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The vyavahdra-naya standpoint holds that the real essence 
of things is to be regarded from the point of view of actual prac- 
tical experience of the thing, which unifies within it some general 
as well as some special traits, which has been existing from past 
times and remain in the future, but yet suffer trifling changes 
all the while, changes which are serviceable to us in @ thousand 
ways. Thus a “book” has no doubt some genéral traits, shared 
by all books, but it has some special traits as well. Its atoras’ are 
fontinually suffering some displacement and rearrangemeht, but 
‘yet it hag been existing as a book for some time past apd will 
exgst for,same time in the future as well. AlPthesg characteristics, 
‘go to‘make up the essence of the “book” of our everyday ex; 
periesice, and none of these can be separated afd held up as being 
the concept of a “book.” This according to the Jains is thé 
Samkhya way of looking at things. 

The first view of paryaya-naya called syusitra is the Buddhist 
view which does not’believe in the existence of the thing in the 
past or in the future, but holds that a thing’ is a mere conglomera- 
tion of characteristics which may be said to prodyce effects at 
any given moment. At each new moment there are new colloca- 
tions of new qualities and it is these which may be regarded as 
the true esgence of our notion, of things’. 

The nayas as we have already said are but points of view, or 
aspects of looking at things, and as such are infinite in number. 
The above four represent only a broad classification of these. The 
Jains hold that the Nyaya-Vaisesika, the Védahta, the Samkhyg, 
and the Buddhist, have-each tried to interpret and systematize 
experience from one of: the above four points of view, and each re- 
gards the interpretation from his point of view as being absolutely 
true to the exclusion of ailother points of view. This is their error 
(nayabhasa), for each standpoint represents only oné of the many 
points of view from which.a thing can be looked at. The affirma- 
tions from any point of vipyw are thus trpe in a limited sense and 
under limited conditions. Infinite numbers of affirmations may 
be made of things from infinite points of view. Affirmations or 
judgments according to any naya or standpoint cannot therefore 
be absolute, for even contrary affirmations of the very selfsame 


{ The other standpoints of parylya-pays, which represent grammatical and lin- 
guistic points of view, are fabda-naya, samabhirigiha-nays, and svambhiiia-naya. See 
Vilesavatyaka bhasya, pp. 895-923- 
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things may be held to be true from other points of view. The 
truth of each affirmation is thus only conditional, and incon- 
ceivable from the absolute point of view. To guarantee correctness 
therefore each affirmation should be preceded by the phrase sya¢ 
(may be). This will indicate that the affirmation is only relative, 
mada somehow, from some point of view and under some reser- 
vations and not in any sense absolute. There is no judgment 
which is absolutely true, and no judgment which is absolutely 
false. xAll judgments are true in some sense and false in 4nother: 
This brings us to the famous Jaina doctririe of Syadvadet 


The Doctrine of Syidvada. 


The doctrine of Syadvada holds that since the most oghtrary 
characteristics of infinite variety may be associated with a thing, 
affirmation made from whatever standpoint (aya) cannot be re- 
garded as absolute. All affirmations are true (in some syddasti or 
“may be it is” sense); all affirmations are false in some sense; 
all ‘affirmations are indefinite or inconceivable in some sense 
(sy@davaktavya); all affirmations are true as well as false in some 
sense (syddastt syannastt); all affirmations are true as well as in- 
definite (syddasti cavaktayyasca); all affirmations are false as well 
as indefinite; all affirmations are true and false and indefinite in 
*some sense (syddasti spannasti syadavaktavyasca). Thus we may 
say “the jug is” or the jug hae being, but it is more correct to 
say explicitly that “may be (syat) thatthe jug,is,” otherwise if 
‘tbeing” here, is taken absolutely of any and every kind of being, 
it might also mean that there is a lump of clay or a pillar, or a 
cloth or any other thing. The existence here is limited and defined 
by the form of the jug, “The jug'is” does not mean absolute 
existence but a limited kind of existence as determined by the 
form of the jug, “The jug is” thus means that a timited kind of 
existence, namely the jug-existence is affirmed and not existence 
in general in the absolute or unlimited sense, for then the sentence 
“the jug is” might as well mean “the clay is,” “the tree is,” “the 
cloth is,” etc. Again the existence of. the jug is determined by the 
negation of all other things in the world; each quality or charac- 
teristic (such as red colour) of the jug is apprehended and defined 
by the negation of all the infinite ‘varieties (such as black, blue, 
golden), etc., of its class, and if is by the combined negation of all 

1 See Vitesdvatyaka bhasya, pp. 895, etc, and Syédvddamadjari, pp. 170, etc. 
5 12—2 
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the infinite number of characteristics or qualities other than those 
constituting the jug that a jug may be apprehended or defined. 
What we call the being of the jug is thu$ the.non-being of all the 
rest except itself. Thus though looked af frosp,one point of view 
the judgment “the jug is” may mean affirtgatjon of being, looked 
at from another point of view it means an affirmation of non-being 
(of all other objects). Thus of the judgment “the jug is” one may 
say, may be it is an affirmation of being (syddastt), may be it is a 
negation of being (syannastz); or I may proceed in quite another 
_way and say that “the jug is” means “this jug is here,” which 
naturally indicates that “this jug is not there” and thus the judg- 
ment “the jug is” (ie. is here) also means that “the jug is not 
there,” and so we see that the affirmation of the being of the jug 
is true only of this place and false of another, and this justifies us 
in saying that “may be that in some sense the jug is,” and “may 
be in some sense that the jug is not.” Combining these two 
aspects we 'may say that in some sense “may be that the jug is,” 
and in some sense “may be that the jug is not.” We understood 
here that if we put emphasis on the side of the characteristics 
constituting being, we may say “the jug is,” but if we put emphasis 
on the other side, we may as well say “the jug is not.” Both the 
affirmations hold good of the jug according as the emphasis is 
put on either side. But if without emphasis on either side we try 
to comprehend the two opposite and contradictory judgments 
regarding the jug, we see that the nature of the jug or of the ex- 
istence of the jug is indefinite, unspeakable and inconceivable— 
avaktavya, for how can we affirm both being and non-being of 
the same thing, and yet such is the nature of things that we cannot 
but do it. Thus all affirmations are true, are not true, are both 
true and untrue, and are thus unspeakable, inconceivable, and 
indefinite. Combining these four again we derive another three, 
(1) that in some sense it may be that the jug is, and (2) is yet 
unspeakable, or (3) that the jug is not and is unspeakable, or 
finally that the jug is, isnot, and is unspeakable. Thus the Jains 
hold that no affirmation, or judgment, is absolute in its nature, each 
is true in its own limited sense only, and for each one of them any 
of the above seven alternatives (technically called saprabhangi) 
holds good’, The Jains say that other Indian systems each from 
its own point of view asserts itself to be the absolute and the only 
1 See Syddvddamafjari, with Hemacandra’s commentary, Pp. 166, ete. 
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point of view. They do not perceive that the nature of reality 
is such that ¢he ‘truth of any assertion is merely conditional, 
and holds ebpa énly in certain conditions, circumstances, or 
senses (upadhs). “It is ~thus impossible to make any affirmation 
which is universally and absolutely valid. For a contrary er 
contradictory affirthation will always be found to hold good of 
any judgment in some sense or other. As all reality is partly 
permanent and partly exposed to change of the form of losing 
and gaining old and new qualities, and is thus relatively perma- 
nent and changeful, so all our affirmations regarding truth are also 
only relatively valid and invalid. Being, non-being and indefinite, 
the three categories of logic, are all equally available in some sense 
or other in all their permutations for any and every kind of 
judgment. There is no universal and absolute position or negation, 
and all judgments are valid only conditionally. The relation of 
the naya doctrine with ‘the syadvada doctrine is therefore this, that 
for any judgment according to any and every naya there are as 
many alternatives as are indicated by syadvada. The validity of 
such a judgment is therefore only conditional. If this is borne 
in mind when making any judgment according to any naya, 
the naya is rightly used. If, however, the judgments are made ab- 
solutely according to any particular naya without any reference to 
other nayas as required by the syadvada doctrine the nayas are 
wrongly used as in the case of other systems, and then such 
judgments are false and should therefore be called false nayas 
(nayabhasa)*. 


Knowledge, its value for us. 


The Buddhist Dharmottara in his commentary on Nydyadindu 
says that people who are anxious to fulfil some purpose or end in 
which they are interested, value the knowledge which helps them 
to attain that purpose. It is because knowledge is thus found 
to be useful and sought by men that philosophy takes upon it the 
task of examining the nature of true knowledge (samyagyfana or 
pramdaza). The main test of true knowledge is that it helps us 
to attain our purpose. The Jains also are in general agreement 
with the above view of knowledge of the Buddhists’. They also 

1 The earliest mention of the doctrine of syidvada and saptabhangi probably occurs 
in Bhadrabahu’s (433-357 B.C.) commentary Sarakridaganiryukts. 


2 See Pramdna-naya-tattvdlokilamkara (Benares), p. 26; also Pariksd-mukha- 
sittra-urits (Asiatic Society), ch, 1. 
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say that knowledge is not to be valued for its own sake. The 
validity (pramanya) of anything consists in this, that it directly 
helps us to get what is good for us and to avoid what is bad 
for us. Knowledge alone has this capacity, for by it we can 
adapt ourselves to our environments and try to acquire what 
is good for us and avoid what is bad. The conditions that 
lead to the production of such knowledge (such as the presence 
of full light and proximity to the eye in the case of seeing an 
object by visual perception) have but little relevancy in this con- 
nection. For we are not concerned with how a cognition is 
produced, as it can be of no help to us in serving our purposes. 
It is enough for us to know that externa] objects uncer certain 
conditions assume such a special fitness (yogyatd) that we can 
have knowledge of them. We have no guarantee that they 
generate knowledge in us, for we are only aware that under 
certain conditions we know a thing, whereas under other con- 
ditions we do not know it*. The enquiry as to the nature of the 
special fitness of things which makes knowledge of them pos- 
sible does not concern us. Those conditions which confer such 
a special fitness on things as to render them perceivable have but 
little to do with us; for our purposes which consist only in the 
acquirement of good and avoidance of evil, can only be served by 
knowledge and not by those conditions of external objects. 
Knowledge reveals our own self as a knowing subject as well 
as the objects that are known by us. We have no reason to 
suppose (like the Buddhists) that all knowledge by perception of 
external objects is in the first instance indefinite and indeterminate, 
and that all our determinate notions of form, colour, size and other 
characteristics of the thing are not directly given in our perceptual 
experience, but are derived only by imagination (u¢preksa), and 
that therefore true perceptual knowledge only certifies the validity 
of the indefinite and indeterminate crude sense data (nirvikalpa 
Jaana). Experience shows that true knowledge on the one hand 
reveals us as subjects or knowers, and on the other hand gives 
a correct sketch of the external objects in all the diversity of 
their characteristics. It is for this reason that knowledge is our 
immediate and most prominent means of serving our purposes. 
1 Pramdna-naya-tattvdlokilamkara, p. 26. 


§ See Parth:d-mukka-siitra, 11. 9, and its vrtti, and also the concluding vrtti of 
ch. 1. 
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Of course knowledge cannot directly and immediately bring to 
us the good we want, but since it faithfully communicates to us 
the nature of the objects around us, it renders our actions for the 
attainment of good and the avoidance of evil, possible; for if 
knowledge did not possess these functions, this would have been 
impossible. The validity of knowledge thus consists in this, that 
it is the most direct, immediate, and indispensable means for 
serving our purposes. So long as any knowledge is uncontra- 
dicted it should be held as true. False knowledge is that 
which represents things in relations in which they do not exist. 
When a rope in a badly lighted place gives rise to the illusion of 
a snake, the illusion consists in taking the rope to be a snake, i.e. 
perceiving a snake where it does not exist. Snakes exist and 
ropes also exist, there is no untruth in that’, The error thus con- 
sists in this, that the snake is perceived where the rope exists. 
The perception of a snake under relations and environments in 
which it was not then existing is what is meant by error here. 
What was at first perceived as a snake was later on contradicted 
and thus found false. Falsehood therefore consists in the mis- 
representation of objective facts in experience. True knowledge 
therefore is that which gives such a correct and faithful repre- 
sentation of its object as is never afterwards found to be contra- 
dicted. Thus knowledge when imparted directly in association 
with the organs in sense-perception is very clear, vivid, and 
distinct, and is called perceptional (pratyaksa); when attained 
otherwise the knowledge is not so clear and vivid and is then 
called non-perceptional (paroksa’). 


Theory of Perception. 

The main difference of the Jains from the Buddhists in the 
theory of perception lies, as we have already seen, in this, that the 
Jains think that perception ( pratyaksa) reveals to us the external 
objects just as they are with most of their diverse characteristics of 
colour, form, etc., and also in this, that knowledge arises in the soul 

3 Filnsion consists in attributing such spatial, temporal or other kinds of relations 
to the objects of our judgment as do not actually exist, but the objects themselves 
actually exist in other relations. When I mistake the rope for the snake, the snake 
actually exists though its relationing with the “this” as “ this is a snake ” does not 
exist, for the snake is not the rope. This illusion is thus called sa#é4yd4 or misrelationing 


of existents (saf). 
9 See Jaina-tarka-virttita of Siddhasena, ch. 1., and vptti by Santykcirya, 
PramApanayatattvilokdlamkira, ch. 1., Paritsd-mukha-siitra-vrttt, ch. 1. 
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from within it as if by removing a veil which had been covering it 
before. Objects are also not mere forms of knowledge (as the Vi- 
jfianavadin Buddhist thinks) but are actually existing. Knowledge 
of external objects by perception is gained chrough the senses. 
The exterior physical sense such as the eye must be distinguished 
from the invisible faculty or power of vision of the soul, which 
alone deserves the name of sense. We have five such cognitive 
senses. But the Jains think that since by our experience we are 
only aware of five kinds of sense knowledge corresponding to the 
five senses, it is better to say that it is the “self” which gains of 
itself those different kinds of sense-knowledge in association with 
those exterior senses as if by removal of a covering, on account 
of the existence of which the knowledge could not reveai itself 
before. The process of external perception does not thus involve 
the exercise of any separate and distinct sense, though the rise 
of the sense-knowledge in the soul takes place in association with 
the particular sense-organ such as eye, etc. The soul is in touch 
with all parts of the body, and visual knowledge is that knowledge 
which is generated in the soul through that part of it which is 
associated with, or is in touch with the eye. To take an example, 
I look before me and see a rose. Before looking at it the know- 
ledge of rose was in me, but only in a covered condition, and 
hence could not get itself manifested. The act of looking at the 
rose means that such a fitness has come into the rose and into 
myself that the rose is made visible, and the veil over my know- 
ledge of rose is removed. When visual knowledge arises, this 
happens in association with the eye; I say that I see through 
the visual sense, whereas in reality experience shows that I have 
only a knowledge of the visual type (associated with eye). As 
experience does not reveal the separate senses, it is unwarrantable 
to assert that they have an existence apart from the self. Pro- 
ceeding in a similar way the Jains discard the separate existence , 
of manas (mind-organ) also, for manas also is not given in ex- 
perience, and the hypothesis of its existence is unnecessary, as 
self alone can serve its purpose’. Perception of an object means 
! Tanna indriyam bhautikam kim iu dimd ca indriyam,..anupahatacaksurddidesesu 
eva dtmanah karmaksayopasamastendsthagttagavaksatulyant caksurddini upakarandni, 
Jaina- Vattika-Vrits, 11. p. 98. In many places, however, the five senses, such as 
eye, ear, etc., are mentioned as senses, and living beings are often Classified according 


‘o the number of senses they possess. (See Pramdnamimdmsd. See also Tattrdrthd- 
Jhigan asétra, ch. 11, etc.) But this is with reference to the sense organs. The denial 
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that the veil of ignorance upon the “self” regarding the object has 
been removed. Inwardly this removal is determined by the 
karma of the individual, outwardly it is determined by the pre- 
sence of the object of perception, light, the capacity of the sense 
organs, and such other conditions. Contrary to the Buddhists 
and many other Indian systems, the Jains denied the existence 
of any nirvikalpa (indeterminate) stage preceding the final savi- 
kalpa (determinate) stage of perception. There was a direct 
revelation of objects from within and no indeterminate sense- 
materials were necessary for the development of determinate 
perceptions. We must contrast this with the Buddhists who 
regarded that the first stage consisting of the presentation of in- 
determinate sense materials was the only valid part of perception. 
The determinate stage with them is the result of the application 
of mental categories, such as imagination, memory, étc., and hence 
does not truly represent the presentative part’. 


Non-Perceptual Knowledge. 


Non-perceptual knowledge (faroksa) differs from pratyaksa 
in this, that it does not give us so vivid a picture of objects as the 
latter. Since the Jains do not admit that the senses had any func- 
tion in determining the cognitions of the soul, the only distinction 
they could draw between perception and other forms of knowledge 
was that the knowledge of the former kind (perception) gave us 
clearer features and characteristics of objects than the latter. 
Paroksa thus includes inference, recognition, implication, memory, 
etc.; and this knowledge is decidedly less vivid than perception. 

Regarding inference, the Jains hold that it is unnecessary to 
have five propositions, such as: (1) “the hill is fiery,” (2) “because 
of smoke,” (3) “wherever there is smoke there is fire, such as the 
kitchen,” (4) “this hill is smoky,” (5) “therefore it is fiery,” called 
respectively pratijaa, hetu, drstanta, upanaya and nigamana, ex- 
cept for the purpose of explicitness. It is only the first two 
propositions which aciually enter into the inferential process 
(Prameyakamalamartanda, pp. 108, 109). When we make an 
of separate senses is with reference to admitting them as entities or capacities having 
a distinct and sepa-ate category of existence from the soul. The sense organs are like 
windows for the soul to look out. They cannot thus modify the sense-knowledge 
which rises in the soul hy inward determination; for it is already existent in it; the 
perceptual process only means that the veil which was observing it is removed. 

1 Prameyakamalamdartanda, pp. 8-11. 
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inference we do not proceed throngh the five propositions as 
above. They who know that the reason is inseparably connected 
with the probandum either as coexistence (sakabhava) or as in- 
variable antecedence (Aramabhava) will from the mere statement 
of the existence of the reason (e.g. smoke) in the hil! jump to the 
conclusion that the hill has got fire. A syllogism consisting of 
five propositions is rather for explaining the matter to a child 
than for representing the actual state of the mind in making an 
inference}. 

As regards proof by testimony the Jains do not admit the 
authority of the Vedas, but believe that the Jaina scriptures give 
us right knowledge, for these are the utterances of persons who 
have lived a worldly life but afterwards by right actions and 
right knowledge have conquered all passions and removed all 
ignorance*. 


Knowledge as Revelation. 


The Buddhists had affirmed that the proof of the existence of 
anything depended upon the effect that it could produce on us. 
That which could produce any effect on us was existent, and that 


1 As regards concomitance (vydfft) some of the Jaina logicians like the Buddhists 
prefer antarvydpti (between smoke and fire) to bahirvyapti (the place containing smoke 
with the place containing fire). They also divide inference into two classes, svdrthd- 
numdna for one’s own self and pardrthdnumdna for convincing others. It may not 
be out of place to note that the earliest Jaina view as maintained by Bhadrabahu in his 
Dasgavaikilikaniryukti was in favour of ten propositions for making an inference ; 
(1) PratsAd (e.g. non-irjury to life is the greatest virtue), (2) PratiAdurbhakti (non-in- 
jury to life is the greatest virtue according to Jaina scriptures), (3) Mets (because those 
who adhere to non-injury are loved by gods and it is meritorious to do them honour), 
(4) Hfetu vibhaktd (those who do so are the only persons who can live in the highest 
places of virtue), (5) Vipaksa (but even by doing injury one may prosper and even by 
reviling Jaina scriptures one may attain merit asis the case with Brahmins), (6) Vipaksa 
pratisedha (it is not so, it is impossible that those who despise Jaina scriptures should 
hedoved by gods or should deserve honour), (7) Drsténta (the Arhats take food from 
‘hduseholders as they do not like to cook themselves for fear of killing insects), (8) 46 
aati (but the sins of the householders should touch the arhats, for they cook for them), 
49) Abarkapratisedha (this cannot be, for the arhats go to certain houses unexpectedly, 
so it could not be said that the cooking was undertaken fur them), (10) Maignmana 
(non-injury is therefore the greatest virtue) (Vidyabhiigana’s /rdian Logic). These age 
persuasive statements which are often actually adopted in a discussion, but from a 
formal point of view many of these are irrelevant. When Vatsyayana in his Vydydt 
sistrabhdsya, 1. 1. 32, says that Gautama introduced the doctrine of five prépositions as 
against the doctrine of ten propositions as held by other logicians, he probably had 
this Jaina view in his mind. 

3 See Jainatarkavarttika, and Pariksamukhasiitravytti, and Saddarfanasamuccaya 
with Gunaratna on Jainism. 
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which could not non-existent. In fact production of effect was 
with them the only definition of existence (being). Theoretically 
each unit of effect being different from any other unit of effect, 
they supposed that there was a succession of different units of 
effect or, what is the same thing, acknowledged a succession of 
new substances every moment. All things were thus momentary. 
The Jains urged that the reason why the production of effect 
may be regarded as the only proof of being is that we can assert 
only that thing the existence of which is indicated by a corre- 
sponding experience. When we have a unit of experience we 
suppose the existence of the object as its ground. This being so, 
the theoretical analysis of the Buddhists that each unit of effect 
produced in us is not exactly the same at each new point of time, 
and that therefore all things are momentary, is fallacious; for ex- 
perience shows that not all of an object is found to be changing 
every moment; some part of it (eg. gold in a gold ornament) is 
found to remain permanent while other parts (e.g. its form as ear- 
rings or bangles) are seen to undergo change. How in the face 
of such an experience can we assert that the whole thing vanishes 
every moment and that new things are being renewed at each 
succeeding moment? Hence leaving aside mere abstract and 
unfounded speculations, if we look to experience we find that the 
conception of being or existence involves a notion of permanence 
associated with change—faryaya (acquirement of new qualities 
and the loss of old ones). The Jains hold that the defects of other 
systems lie in this, that they interpret experience only from one 
particular standpoint (zaya) whereas they alone carefully weigh 
experience from all points of view and acquiesce in the truths 
indicated by it, not absolutely but under proper reservations and 
limitations. The Jains hold’that in formulating the doctrine of 
arthakriyakaritva the Buddhists at first showed signs of starti 

on their enquiry on the evidence of experience, but soon tha 
became one-sided in their analysis and indulged in unwarrantablt 
abstract speculations which went directly against experience. 
Thus if we go by experience we can neither reject the self nor 
the external world as some Buddhists did. Knowledge which 
reveals to us the clear-cut features of the external world certifies 
at the same time that such knowledge is part and parcel of myself 
as the subject. Knowledge is thus felt to be an expression of my 
own self, We do not perceive in experience that knowledge 
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in us is generated by the external world, but there is in us the 
rise of knowledge and of certain objects made known to us by it. 
The rise of knowledge is thus only parallel to certaia objective 
collocations of things which somehow have the special fitness 
that they and they alone are perceived at that particular moment. 
Looked at from this point of view all our experiences are centred 
in ourselves, for determined somehow, our experiences come to us 
as modifications of our own self. Knowledge being a character 
of the self, it shows itself as manifestations of the self independent 
of the senses. No distinction should be made between a conscious 
and an unconscious element in knowledge as Samkhya does. Nor 
should knowledge be regarded as a copy of the objects which it 
reveals, as the Sautrantikas think, for then by copying the materi- 
ality of the object, knowledge would itself become material. 
Knowledge should thus be regarded as a formless quality of the 
self revealing all objects by itself. But the Mimamsa view that the 
validity (pramanya) of all knowledge is proved by knowledge it- 
self (svatahpramanya) is wrong. Both logically and psychologically 
the validity of knowledge depends upon outward correspondence 
(samvadda) with facts. But in those cases where by previous 
knowledge of correspondence a right belief has been produced 
there may be a psychological ascertainment of validity without 
reference to objective facts (pramanyamutpattan parata eva 
Jjnaptau svakarye ca svatah parataica abhyasanabhyasapeksaya)'. 
The objective world exists as it is certified by experience. But 
that it generates knowledge in us is an unwarrantable hypo- 
thesis, for knowledge appears as a revelation of our own self. This 
brings us to a consideration of Jaina metaphysics. 


The Jivas. 


The Jains say that experience shows that all things miay be 
divided into the living (j?va) and the non-living (ajiva). The 
principle of life is entirely distinct from the body, and it is most 
erroneous to think that life is either the product or the property 
of the body®, It is on account of this life-principle that the body 
appears to be living This principle is the soul. The soul is 
directly perceived (by introspection) just as the external things 
are. It is not a mere symboclical object indicated by a phrase or 


1 Prameyakamalamértanda, pp. 38-43. 
2 Sce Jaina Virtttha, p. 60. 
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a description. This is directly against the view of the great 
Mimamsa authority Prabhakara’. The soul in its pure state is 
possessed of infinite perception (ananta-dar§ana), infinite know- 
ledge (ananta-jnana), infinite bliss (ananta-sukka) and infinite 
power (ananta-virya)®, |t is all perfect. Ordinarily however, with 
the exception of a few released pure souls (*mukta-jiva), a) the 
other jivas (samsarin) have all their purity and power covered with 
a thin veil of karma matter which has been accumulating in them 
from beginningless time. These souls are infinite innumber. They 
are substances and are eternal. They in reality occupy innumer- 
able space-points in our mundane world (/okakaSa), havea limited 
size (madhyama-parimana) and are neither all-pervasive (vibhu) 
nor atomic (azz); it is on account of this that ;iva is called 
Jivéstikaya, The word asttkaya means anything that occupies 
space or has some pervasiveness; but these souls expand and 
contract themselves according to the dimensions of the body 
which they occupy at any time (bigger in the elephant and 
smaller in the ant life). It is well to remember that according to 
the Jains the soul occupies the whole of the body in which it 
lives, so that from the tip of the hair to the nail of the foot, 
wherever there may be any cause of sensation, it can at once feel 
it. The manner in which the soul occupies the body is often ex- 
plained as being similar to the manner in which a lamp illumines 
the whole room though remaining in one corner of the room. The 
Jains divide the jivas according to the number 9f sense-organs 
they possess. The lowest class consists of plants, which possess 
only the sense-organ of touch. The next higher class is that 
of worms, which possess two sense-organs of touch and taste. 
Next come the ants, etc., which possess touch, taste, and smell. 
The next higher one that of bees, etc, possessing vision in 
addition to touch, taste. and smell. The vertebrates possess all 
the five sense-organs. The higher animals among these, namely 
men, denizens of hell, and the gods possess in addition to these 
an inner sense-organ namely manas by virtue of which they are 

1 See Prameyakamalamértanda, p. 33- 

2 The Jains distinguish between darsana and yAdna. Dargana is the knowledge of 
things without their details, e.g. I see a cloth. Jfidna means the knowledge of details, 
ég. I not only see the cloth, but know to whom it belongs, of what quality it is, 
where it was prepared, etc. In all cognition we have first daréana and then jfidna, 


The pure souls possess infinite general perception of all things as well as infinite 
knowledge of all things in all their details. 
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called rational (saj#in) while the lower animals have no reason 
and are called asamyiin. 

Proceeding towards the lowest animal we find that the Jains 
regard all the four elements (earth, water, air, fire) as being ani- 
mated by souls. Thus particles of earth, etc., are the bodies of 
souls, called earth-lives, etc. These we may call elementary lives; 
they live and die and are born again in another elementary body. 
These elementary lives are either gross or subtle; in the latter case 
they are invisible. The last class of one-organ lives are plants. 
Of some plants each is the body of one sou! only; but of other 
plants, each is an aggregation of embodied souls, which have all 
the functions of life such as respiration and nutrition in common. 
Plants in which only one soul is embodied are always gross; they 
exist in the habitable part of the world only. But those plants 
of which each is a colony of plant lives may also be subtle and 
invisible, and in that case they are distributed all over the world. 
The whole universe is full of minute beings called nigodas; they 
are groups of infinite number of souls forming very smal} clusters, 
having respiration and nutrition in common and experiencing ex- 
treme pains. The whole space of the world: is closely packed with 
them like a box filled with powder. The nigodas furnish the supply 
of souls in place of those that have reached Moksa. But an 
infinitesimally small! fraction of one single nigoda has sufficed to 
replace the vacancy caused in the world by the Nirvana of all the 
souls that have been liberated from beginningless past down to 
the present. Thus it is evident the samsara will never be empty 
of living beings. Those of the sigodas who long for development 
come out and contiune their course of progress through successive 
stages’. 

Karma Theory. 


It is on account of their merits or demerits that the jivas are 
born as gods, men, animals, or denizens of hell. We have already 
noticed in Chapter III that the cause of the embodiment of soul 
is the presence in it of karma matter. The natural perfections of 
the pure soul are sullied by the different kinds of karma matter. 
Those which obscure right knowledge of details (jana) are 
called jRdndvaraniya, those which obscure right perception 
(darfana) as in sleep are called darSanavaraniya, those whieh 


1 See Jacobi’s article on Jainism, Z. 2. £., and Lokaprakasa, vi. pp. 31 ff. 
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obscure the bliss-nature of the soul and thus produce pleasure and 
pain are vedaniya, and those which obscure the right attitude of the 
soul towards faith and right conduct mohkaniya'. In addition to 
these four kinds of karma there are other four kinds of karma which 
determine (1) the length of life in any birth, (2) the peculiar body 
with its general and special qualities and faculties, (3) the nation- 
ality, caste, family, social standing, etc., (4) the inborn energy of the 
soul by the obstruction of which it prevents thé doing of a good 
action when there is a desire to do it. These are respectively called 
(1) dyuska karma, (2) néma karma, (3) gotra karma, (4) antardya 
karma. By our actions of mind, speech and body, we are con- 
tinually producing certain subtle karma matter which in the first 
instance is called bhava karma, which transforms itself into dravya 
karma and pours itself into the soul and sticks there by coming 
into contact with the passions (£asaya) of the soul. These act like 
viscous substances in retaining the inpouring karma matter. This 
matter acts in eight different ways and it is accordingly divided 
into eight classes, as we have already noticed. This karma is the 
cause of bondage and sorrow. According as good or bad karma 
matter sticks to the soul it gets itself coloured respectively as 
golden, lotus-pink, white and black, blue and grey and they are 
called the /fyds. The feelings generated by the accumulation of 
the karma-matter are called dhava-leSya and the actual coloration 
of the soul by it is called dvavya-lesya. According as any karma 
matter has been generated by good, bad, or indifferent actions, it 
gives us pleasure, pain, or feeling of indifference. Even the know- 
ledge that we are constantly getting by perception, inference, etc., 
is but the result of the effect of karmas in accordance with which 
the particular kind of veil which was obscuring any particular kind 
of knowledge is removed at any time and we have a knowledge 
of a corresponding nature. By our own karmas the veils over our 
knowledge, feeling, etc., are so removed that we have just that 
kind of knowledge ari feeling that we deserved to have. All 
knowledge, feeling, etc, are thus in one sense génerated from 
within, the external objects which are ordinarily said to be 
generating them all being but mere coexistent external con- 
ditions. 

1 The Jains acknowledge five kinds of knowledge : (1) matijAdna (ordinary cog- 
nition), (2) fruéi (testimony), (3) avadhé (supernatural cognition), (4) maxasparyaye 
(thought-reading), (5) Aeva/a-y#éna (omniscience). 
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After the effect of a particular karma matter (arma-vargana) 
is once produced, it is discharged and purged from ~ff the soul. 
This process of purging off the karmas is called zrjara. If no 
new karma matter should accumulate then, the gradual purging 
off of the karmas might make the soul free of karma matter, but as 
it is, while some karma matter is being purged off, other karma 
matter is continually pouring in, and thus the purging and 
binding processes continuing simultaneously force the soul to 
continue its mundane cycle of existence, transmigration, and re- 
birth. After the death of each individual his soul, together with 
its karmic body (kérmanasarira), goes in a few moments to the 
place of its new birth and there assumes a new body, expanding 
or contracting in accordance with the dimensions of the latter. 

In the ordinary course karma takes effect and produces its 
proper results, and at such a stage the soul is said to be in the 
audaytka state. By proper efforts karma may however be pre- 
vented from taking effect, though it still continues to exist, and 
this is said to be the aupasamika state of the soul. When karma 
is not only prevented from operating but is annihilated, the soul 
is said to be in the éséyika state, and it is from this state that 
Moksa is attained. There is, however, a fourth state of ordinary 
good men with whom some karma is annihilated, some neutralized, 
and some active (Asayopasamtka)'. 


Karma, Asrava and Nirjara. 


It is on account of karma that the souls have to suffer all 
the experiences of this world process, including births and re- 
births in diverse spheres of life as gods, men or animals, or insects. 
The karmas are certain sorts of infra-atomic particles of matter 
(karma-vargana), The influx of these karma particles into the 
soul is called dsrava in Jainism. These karmas are produced by 
body, mind, and speech. The adsravas represent the channels or 
modes through which the karmas enter the soul, just like the 
channels through which water enters into a pond. But the Jains 
distinguish between the channels and the karmas which actually 

1 The stages through which a developing soul passes are technically called gusa- 
sthdnas which are fourteen in number. The first three stages represent the growth of 
faith in Jainism, the next five stages are those in which all the passions are contreiled, 
in the next four stages the ascetic practises yoga and destroys all his karmas, at the 


thirteenth stage he is divested of all karmas but he still practises yoga and st the 
fourteenth stage he attains liberation (see Dravyasamgrahavytti, 13th verse). 
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enter through those channels. Thus they distinguish two kinds 
of dsravas, bhavadsrava and karmdsrava. Bhavadsraya means the 
thought activities of the soul through which or on account of 
which the karma particles enter the soul. Thus Nemicandra 
says that bhavdsrava is that kind of change in the soul (which 
is the contrary to what can destroy the karm4srava), by which 
the karmas enter the soul*. Karmasrava, however, means the 
actual entrance of the karma matter into the soul. These 
bhavasravas are in general of five kinds, namely delusion 
(mtithyatva), want of control (aviratz), inadvertence (pramdda), 
the activities of body, mind and speech (yoga) and the pas- 
sions (kasayas). Delusion again is of five kinds, namely ekdnta 
(a false belief unknowingly accepted and uncritically followed), 
wiparita (uncertainty as to the exact nature of truth), vinaya 
(retention of a belief knowing it to be false, due to old habit), 
samSaya (doubt as to right or wrong) and ajfana (want of any 
belief due to the want of application of reasoning powers). 
Avirati is again of five kinds, injury (Aé7s@), falsehood (anya), 
stealing (cauryya), incontinence (abvakma), and desire to have 
things which one does not already possess (parigyahdkanksa), 
Pramada or inadvertence is again of five kinds, namely bad con- 
versation (vikatha), passions (kasaya), bad use of the five senses 
(indriya), sleep (nidra), attachment (raga)*. 

Coming to dravydsrava we find that it means that actual in- 
flux of karma which affects the soul in eight different manners 
in accordance with which these karmas are classed into eight 
different kinds, namely jfianavaraniya, darsandvaraniya, veda- 
niya, mohaniya, 4yu, nama, gotra and antaradya. These actual 
influxes take place only as a result of the bhavasrava or the re- 
prehensible thought activities, or changes ( parinzama) of the soul. 
The states of thought which condition the coming in of the karmas 
is called bhavabandha and the actual bondage of the soul by the 
actual impure connections of the karmas is technically called 
dravyabandha. It is on account of bhavabandha that the actual 
connection between the karmas and the soul can take place, The 
actual connections of the karmas with the soul are like the sticking 

1 Dravyasamgraka, S$). 29. 
% Nemicandma’s commentary on Dravyasamgraha, Si. 29, edited by S.C, Ghoshal, 


Arrah, 1917. 
3 See Nemicandra's commentary on Si. 30. 
* Nemicandra on 31, and Vardhamdnapurdya Xv1. 44, quoted by Ghoshal, 


D. 13 
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of dust on the body of a person who is besmeared all over with 
oil. Thus Gunaratna says: “The influx of karma means the 
contact of the particles of karma matter, in accordance with the 
particular kind of karma, with the soul, just like the sticking of 
dust on the body of a person besmeared with oil. In all parts of 
the soul there being infinite number of karma atoms it becomes 
so completely covered with them thdt'in some sense when looked 
at from that point of view the soul is sometimes regarded as a 
material body during its samsara stage’.” From one point of 
view the bondage of karma is only of punya and papa (good 
and bad karmas)*. From another this bondage is of four kinds, 
according to the nature of karma ( praértz), duration of bondage 
(sthitt), intensity: (anubhaga) and extension (pradesa). The 
nature of karma refers to the eight classes of karma already 
mentioned, namely the jfiandvaraniya karma which obscures the 
infinite knowledge of the soul of all things in detail, darsana- 
varaniya karma which obscures the infinite general .knowledge 
of the soul, vedaniya karma which produces the feelings of 
pleasure and pain in the soul, mohaniya karma, which so in- 
fatuates souls that they fail to distinguish what is right from 
what is wrong, ayu karma, which determines the tenure of any 
particular life, nima karma which gives them personalities, gotra 
karma which brings about a particular kind of social surrounding 
for the soul and antaraya karma which tends to oppose the per- 
formance of right actions by the soul. The duration of the stay 
of any karma in the soul is called sthiti. Again a karma may be 
intense, middling or mild, and this indicates the third principle 
of division, anubhaga. Pradega refers to the different parts of 
the soul to which the karma particles attach themselves. The 
duration of stay of any karma and its varying intensity are due 
to the nature of the kasdyas or passions of the soul, whereas the 
different classification of karmas as jfianavaraniya, etc., are due to 
the nature of specific contact of the soul with karma matter’. 
Corresponding to the two modes of inrush of karmas (bhava- 
srava and dravydsrava) are two kinds of control opposing this 
inrush, by actual thought modification of a contrary nature and 
by the actual stoppage of the inrush of karma particles, and 
these are respectively called bhavasamvara and dravyasamvara‘, 


1 See Gunaratna, p. 181. 9 Ibid. ; ® Nemicandra, 33. 
4 Varddhamdnapurdna, Xv1. 67-68, and Dravyasamgrahavrtis, Si. 35+ 
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The bhavasamvaras are (1) the vows of non-injury, truthfulness, 
abstinence from stealing, sex-control,and non-acceptance of objects 
of desire, (2) samitis consisting of the use of trodden tracks in order 
to avoid injury to insects (zryd), gentle and holy talk (d4a@s@), re- 
ceiving proper alms (esana), etc., (3) guptts or restraints of body, 
speech and mind, (4) dharmas consisting of habits of forgive- 
ness, humility, straightforwasciness, truth, cleanliness, restraint, 
penance, abandonment, indifference to any kind of gain or loss, 
and supreme sex-control’, (5) anupreksa consisting of meditation 
about the transient character of the world, about our helplessness 
without the truth, about the cycles of world-existence, about our 
own responsibilities for our good and bad actions, about the 
difference between the soul and the non-soul, about the unclean- 
liness of our body and all that is associated with it, about the in- 
flux of karma and its stoppage and the destruction of those 
karmas which have already entered the soul, about soul, matter 
and the substance of the universe, about the difficulty of attaining 
true knowledge, faith, and conduct, and about the essential prin- 
ciples of the world*, (6) the parisahajaya consisting of the con- 
quering of all kinds of physical troubles of heat, cold, etc., and 
of feelings of discomforts of various kinds, (7) caérztra or right 
conduct. 

Next to this we come to nirjara or the purging off of the 
karmas or rather their destruction. This nirjara also is of two 
kinds, bhavanirjara and dravyanirjara. Bhavanirjara means that 
change in the soul by virtue of which the karma particles are 
destroyed. Dravyanirjara means the actual destruction of these 
karma particles either by the reaping of their effects or by 
penances before their time of fruition, called savipaka and avipaka 
nirjaras respectively. When all the karmas are destroyed moksa 
or liberation is effected. 


Pudgala. 


The ajiva (non-living) is divided into pudgalastikaya, dharma 
sttkaya, adharmastikaya, akasastikaya, kala, punya, papa. The 
word pudgala means matter’, and it is called astikdya in the 
sense that it occupies space. Pudgala is made up of atoms 

1 Tattvdrthadhigamasitra. 3 Lid, 

3 This is entirely different from the Buddhist sense. With the Buddhists pudgala 


means an individual or a person. 
13—2 
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which are without size and eternal. Matter may exist in two 
states, gross (such as things we see around us), and subtle (such 
as the karma matter which sullies the soul), All material things 
are ultimately produced by the combination of atoms. The 
smallest indivisible particle of matter is called an atom (az). 
The atoms are all eternal and they all have touch, taste, smell, 
and colour. The formation of different substances is due to the 
different geometrical, spherical or cubical modes of the combi- 
nation of the atoms, to the diverse modes of their inner arrange- 
ment and to the existence of different degrees of inter-atomic 
space (ghanapratarabhedena). Some combinations take place by 
simple mutual contact at two points (yugmapradesa) whereas 
in others the atoms are only held together by the points of at- 
tractive force (qjakpradesa) (Prajiapanopangasitra, pp. 10-12). 
Two atoms form a compound (skandha) when the one is viscous 
and the other dry or both are of different degrees of viscosity or 
dryness, It must be noted that while the Buddhists thought that 
there was no actual! contact between the atoms the Jains regarded 
the contact as essential and as testified by experience. These 
compounds combine with other compounds and thus produce 
the gross things of the world. They are, however, liable to 
constant change (parindma) by which they lose some of their 
old qualities (gu#as) and acquire new ones. There are four 
elements, earth, water, air, and fire, and the atoms of al] these 
are alike in character. The perception of grossness however 
is not an error which is imposed upon the perception of the 
atoms by our mind (as the Buddhists think) nor is it due to the 
perception of atoms scattered spatially lengthwise and breadthwise 
(as the Samkhya-Yoga supposes), but it is due to the accession of 
a similar property of grossness, blueness or hardness in.the com- 
bined atoms, so that such knowledge is generated in us as is given 
in the perception of a gross, blue, or a hard thing. When a thing 
appears as blue, what happens is this, that the atoms there have 
all acquired the property of blueness and on the removal of the 
darganavaraniya and jfianavaraniya veil, there arises in the soul 
the perception and knowledge of that blue thing. This sameness 
(samana-riipata) of the accession of a quality i in an aggregate of 
atoms by virtue of which it appears as.one object (e.g. a cow) 
is technically called tiryaksdmanya. This samanya or generality 
is thus neither an imposition of the mind’ nor an abstract entity 
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(as maintained by the Naiydyikas) but represents only the ac- 
cession of similar qualities by a similar development of qualities 
of atoms forming an aggregate. So long as this similarity of 
qualities continues we perceive the thing to be the same and 
to continue for some length of time. When we think of a thing 
to be permanent, we do su by referring to this sameness in the 
developing tendencies of an aggregate of atoms resulting in the 
relative permanence of similar qualities in them. According to 
the Jains things are not momentary and in spite of the loss of 
some old qualities and the accession of other ones, the thing as 
a whole may remain more or less the same for some time, This 
sameness of qualities in time is technically called zrdkvasd@manya’. 
If the atoms are looked at from the point of view of the change 
and accession of new qualities, they may be regarded as liable to 
destruction, but if they are looked at from the point of view of 
substance (dravya) they are eternal. 


Dharma, Adharma, Akdéa. 


The conception of dharma and adharma in Jainism is 
absolutely different from what they mean in other systems of 
Indian philosophy. Dharma is devoid of taste, touch, smell, 
sound and colour; it is conterminous with the mundane universe 
(lokakaSa) and pervades every part of it. The term astikdya 
is therefore applied to it. It is the principle of motion, the ac- 
companying circumstance or cause which makes motion possible, 
like water to a moving fish. The water is a passive condition 
or circumstance of the movement of a fish, ie. it is indifferent 
or passive (uddsina) and not an active or solicitous (preraka) 
cause. The water cannot compel a fish at rest to move; but if 
the fish wants to move, water is then the necessary help to its 
motion: Dharma cannot make the soul or matter move; but 
if they are to move, they cannot do so without the presence of 
dharma. Hence at tie extremity of the mundane world (/oka) 
in the region of the liberated souls, there being no dharma, the 
liberated souls attain perfect rest. They cannot move there 
because there is not the necessary motion-element, dharma’. 
Adharma is also regarded as a similar pervasive entity which 


1 See Prameyakknalam tvtagda, pp- 136-143; Jatnatarkavarttika, p. 106. 
8 Dravydsamgrehaertti, 13-20. 
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helps jivas and pudgalas to keep themselves at rest. No substance 
could move if there were no dharma, or could remain at rest if 
there were no adharma. The necessity of admitting these two 
categories seems probably to have been felt by the Jains on 
account of their notion that the inner activity of the jiva or the 
atoms required for its exterior realization the help of some other 
extraneous entity, without which this could not have been trans- 
formed into actual exterior motion. Moreover since the jivas 
were regarded as having activity inherent in them they would be 
found to be moving even at the time of liberation (moksa), which 
was undesirable; thus it was conceived that actua! moticn required 
for its fulfilment the help of an extraneous entity which was absent 
in the region of the liberated souls. 

The category of akasa is that subtle entity which pervades 
the mundane universe (/oka) and the transcendent region of 
liberated souls (a/oka) which allows the subsistence of all other 
substances such as dharma, adharma, jiva, pudgala. It,is not a 
mere negation and absence of veil or obstruction, or mere empti- 
ness, but a positive entity which helps other things to inter- 
penetrate it. On account of its pervasive character it is called 
ak@sastikaya’. 


Kala and Samaya. 


Time (4a/a) in reality consists of those innumerable particles 
which never mix with one another, but which help the happening 
of the modification or accession of new qualities and the change 
of qualities of the atoms. Kala does not bring about the changes 
of qualities, in things, but just as akasa helps interpenetration 
and dharma motion, so also kala helps the action of the transfor- 
mation of new qualities in things. Time perceived as moments, 
hours, days, etc., is called samaya. This is the appearance of the 
unchangeable kala in so many forms. Kala thus not only aids 
the modifications of other things, but also allows its own modifi- 
cations as moments, hours, etc. It is thus a dravya (substance), 
and the moments, hours, etc., are its paryayas. The unit of samaya 
is the time required by an atom to traverse'a unit of space by a 
slow movement. 


 Dravyasamgrahavrtti, 19. 
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Jaina Cosmography. 

According to the Jains, the world is eternal, without beginning 
orend. Loka is that place in which happiness and misery are expe- 
rienced as results of virtue and vice. It is composed of three parts, 
tirdhva (where the gods reside), madhya (this world of ours), and 
adho (where the denizens of hell reside). The mundane universe 
(loka@ka$a) is pervaded with dharma which makes all movement 
possible. Beyond the lokakaga there is no dharma and therefore 
no movement, but only space (dééSa). Surrounding this lokakasa 
are three layers of air. The perfected soul rising straight over 
the irdhvaloka goes to the top of this lokakaga and (there being 
no dharma) remains motionless there. 


Jaina Yoga. 


‘Yoga according to Jainism is the cause of moksa (salvation). 
This yoga consists of jfiana (knowledge of reality as it is), sraddha 
(faith in the teachings of the Jinas), and cdritra (cessation from 
doing all that is evil). This caritra consists of ahkismsd (not 
taking any life even by mistake or unmindfulness), sényta 
(speaking in such a way as is true, good and pleasing), asteya 
(not taking anything which has not been given), dbrahmacaryya 
(abandoning lust for all kinds of objects, in mind, speech and 
body), and aparigraha (abandoning attachment for all things)". 
These strict rules of conduct only apply to ascetics who are bent 
on attaining perfection. The standard proposed for the ordinary 
householders is fairly workable. Thus it is said by Hemacandra, 
that ordinary householders should earn money honestly, should 
follow the customs of good people, should marry a good girl from 
a good family, should follow the customs of the country and so 
forth. These are just what we should expect from any good and 


1 Certain external rales of conduct are also called cdritra. These are: Jryyd (to 
go by the path already trodden by others and illuminated by the sun’s rays, so that 
proper precaution may be taken while walking to prevent oneself from treading on 
insects, etc., which may be lying on the way), 64452 (to speak well and pleasantly 
to all beings), szana (to beg alms in the proper monastic manner), d3nasamiti (to 
inspect carefully the seats avoiding all transgressions when taking or giving anything), 
sutsargasamiti (to take care that bodily refuse may not be thrown in such a way as to 
injure any being), manogupté (to remove all false thoughts, to remain satisfied within 
oneself, and hold all people to be the same in mind), vdggupts (absolute silence), and 
Adyagupti (absolute steadiness and fixity of the bedy). Five other kinds of ciritra are 
counted in Drevyasamgrahavrtti 35. 
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honest householder of the present day. Great stress is laid upon 
the virtues of ahimsd, siinrta, asteya and brahmacaryya, but the 
root of all these is ahimsa. The virtues of siinrta, asteya and 
brahmacaryya are made to follow directly as secondary corrcl- 
laries of ahimsa. Ahimsa may thus be generalized as the funda- 
mental ethical virtue of Jainism; judgment on all actions may be 
passed in accordance with the standard of ahimsa ; siinrta, asteya 
and brahmacaryya are regarded as virtues as their transgression 
leads to himsa (injury to beings). A milder form of the practice 
of these virtues is expected from ordinary householders and this 
is called anubrata (small vows). But those who are struggling 
for the attainment of emancipation must practise these virtues 
according to the highest and strictest standard, and this is called 
mahabrata (great vows). Thus for example brahmacaryya for a 
householder according to the anubrata standard would be mere 
cessation from adultery, whereas according to mahabrata it would 
be absolute abstention from sex-thoughts, sex-words and sex- 
acts. Ahimsa according to a householder, according to anubrata, 
would require abstinence from killing any animals, but according 
to mahavrata it would entail all the rigour and carefulness to 
prevent oneself from being the cause of any kind of injury to 
any living being in any way.) 

_ /Many other minor duties are imposed upon householders, all 
of which are based upon the cardinal virtue of ahimsa,) These 
are (1) digvirats (to carry out activities within a restricted area 
and thereby desist from injuring living beings in different places), 
(2) bhogopabhogamana (to desist from drinking liquors, taking 
flesh, butter, honey, figs, certain other kinds of plants, fruits, and 
vegetables, to observe certain other kinds of restrictions regarding 
time and place of taking meals), (3) anarthadanda consisting of 
(a) apadhydna (cessation from inflicting any bodily injuries, 
killing of one’s enemies, etc.), (6) papopadesa (desisting from 
advising people to take to agriculture which leads to the killing 
of so many insects), (c) Aimsopakaridana (desisting from giving 
implements of agriculture to people which will lead to the injury 
of insects), (2) pramaddcarana (to desist from attending musical 
parties, theatres, or reading sex-literature, gambling, etc.), (4) stksa- 
padabrata consisting of (a) sémaytkabrata (to try to treat all 
beings equally), (4) desavakastkabrata (gradually to practise the 
digviratibrata more and more extensively), (c) posadhabrata 
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(certain other kinds of restriction), (@) atithtsamuibhagabrata (to 
make gifts to guests). All transgressions of these virtues, called 
aticara, should be carefully avoided. 

All perception, wisdom, and morals belong to the soul, and to 
know the soul as possessing these is the right knowledge of the 
soul. All sorrows proceeding out of want of self-knowledge can 
be removed only by true self-knowledge. The soul in itself is 
pure intelligence, and it becomes endowed with the body only on 
account of its karma. When by meditation, all the karmas are 
burnt (dhyandgnidagdhakarma) the self becomes purified. The 
soul is itself the samsara (the cycle of rebirths) when it is over- 
powered by the four kasayas (passions) and the senses. The four 
kasayas are krodha (anger), mana (vanity and pride), maya 
(insineerity and the tendency to dupe others), and /odka (greed). 
These kasdyas cannot be removed except by a control of the 
senses ; and self-control alone leads to the purity of the mind 
(manahsuddht). Without the control of the mind no one can 
proceed in ‘the path of yoga. All our acts become controlled when 
the mind is controlled, so those who seek emancipation should 
make every effort to control the mind. No kind of asceticism 
(tapas) can be of any good until the mind is purified. All attach- 
ment and antipathy (r@gadvesa) can be removed only by the 
purification of the mind. It is by attachment and antipathy that 
man loses his independence. It is thus necessary for the yogin 
(sage) that he should be free from them and becume independent 
in the real sense of the term. When a man learns to look upon 
all beings with equality (samatva) he can effect such a conquest 
over raga and dvesa as one could never do even by the strictest 
asceticism through millions of years. In order to effect this 
samatva towards all, we should take to the following kinds of 
meditation (dhavand) : 

We should think of the transitoriness (anztyaéa) of all things, 
that what a thing was in the morning, it is not at mid-day, 
what it was at mid-day it is not at night; for all things are 
transitory and changing. Our body, all our objects of pleasure, 
wealth and youth all are fleeting like dreams, or cotton particles 
in a whirlwind. 

All, even the gods, are subject to death. All our relatives will 
by their works fall a prey to death. This world is thus full of 
misery and there is nothing which can support us in it. Thus in 
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whatever way we look for anything, on which we can depend, we 
find that it fails us. This is called asaranabhavana (the meditation 
of helplessness), 

Some are born in this world, some suffer, some reap the fruits 
of the karma done in another life. We are all different from one 
anothe: by our surroundings, karma, by our separate bodies and 
by all other gifts which each of us severally enjoy. To meditate 
on these aspects is called ekatvabhavana and anyatvabhavand. 

To think that the body is made up of defiled things, the flesh, 
blood, and bones, and is therefore impure is called asucibhavana 
(meditation of the impurity of the body). 

To think that if the mind is purified by the thoughts of uni- 
versal friendship and compassion and the passions are removed, 
then only will good (subha) accrue to me, but if on the contrary 
I commit sinful deeds and transgress the virtues, then al! evil 
will befall me, is called asravabhavarra (meditation of the be- 
falling of evil). By the control of the a4srava (inrush of karma) 
comes the samvara (cessation of the influx of karma) and the 
destruction of the karmas already accumulated leads to nirjara 
(decay and destruction of karma matter). 

Again one should think that the practice of the ten dharmas 
(virtues) of self control (saszyama), truthfulness (sérta), purity 
(Sauca), chastity (6rakma), absolute want of greed (akificanata), 
asceticism (fapas), forbearance, patience (Asd@ntz), mildness 
(mardava), sincerity (rjuta), and freedom or emancipation from 
all sins (mut) can alone help us in the achievement of the 
highest goal. These are the only supports to which we can 
look. It is these which uphold the world-order. This is called 
dharmasvakhyatatabhavanda. 

Again one should think of the Jaina cosmology and also 
of the nature of the influence of karma in producing all the 
diverse conditions of men. These two are called lokabhavana 
and bodhibhavanda. 

When by the continual practice of the above thoughts man 
becomes unattached to all things and adopts equality to all beings, 
and becomes disinclined to all worldly enjoyments, then with a 
mind full of peace he gets rid of all passions, and then he should 
take to the performance of dhyana or meditation by deep concen- 
tration. The samatva or perfect equality of the mind and dhyana 
are interdependent, so that without dhyana there is no samatva 
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and without samatva there is no dhyana. In order to make the 
mind steady by dhyana one should think of maztri (universal 
friendship), pramoda (the habit of emphasizing the good sides of 
men), £arund (universal compassion) and madhyastha (indifference 
to the wickedness of people, ic. the habit of not taking any 
note of sinners). The Jaina dhyana consists in concentrating 
the mind on the syllables of the Jaina prayer phrases. The 
dhyana however as we have seen is only practised as an aid to 
making the mind steady and perfectly equal and undisturbed 
towards all things. Emancipation comes only as the result of the 
final extinction of the karma materials. Jaina yoga is thus a com- 
plete course of moral discipline which leads to the purification 
of the mind and is hence different from the traditional Hindu 
yoga of Patafijali or even of the Buddhists’. 


Jaina Atheism? 


The Naiydyikas assert that as the world is of the nature of 
an effect, it must have been created by an intelligent agent and 
this agent is Isvara (God), To this the Jain replies, “ What does 
the Naiyayika mean when he says that the world is of the nature 
of an effect”? Does he mean by “effect,” (1) that which is made 
up of parts (sévayava), or, (2) the coinherence of the causes of a 
non-existent thing, or, (3) that which is regarded by anyone as 
having been made, or, (4) that which is liable to change (vtkartt- 
vam). Again, what is meant by being “made up of parts"? If it 
means existence in parts, then the class-concepts (sadmanya) 
existing in the parts should also be regarded as effects, and hence 
destructible, but these the Naiyayikas regard as being partless and 
eternal. If it means “that which has parts,” then even “space” 
(akasa) has to be regarded as “effect,” but the Naiydyika regards 
it as eternal. 

Again “effect” cannot mean “coinherence of the causes of a 
thing which were previously non-existent,” for in that case one 
could not speak of the world as an effect, for the atoms of the 
elements of earth, etc., are regarded as eternal. 

Again if “effect” means “that which is regarded by anyone as 


1 Yogasastra, by Hemacandra, edited by Windisch, in Zeitschrift der Deutschen 
Morg. Gesellschaft, Leipsig, 1874, and Dravyasamgraha, edited by Ghoshal, 1917. 
3 See Gunaratna’s Zarkarahasyadipiha. 
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having been made,” then it would apply even to space, for when 
a man digs the ground he thinks that he has made new space in 
the hollow which he dug. 

If it means “that which is liable to change,” then one could 
suppose that God was also liable to change and he would require 
another creator to create him and he another, and so on ad 
infinitum. Moreover, if God creates he cannot but be liable to 
change with reference to his creative activity. 

Moreover, we know that those things which happen at some 
time and do not happen at other times are regarded as “effects.” 
But the world as a whole exists always. If it is argued that things 
contained within it such as trees, plants, etc., are “effects,” then 
that would apply even to this hypothetical God, for, his will and 
thought must be diversely operating at diverse times and these 
are contained in him. He also becomes a created being by virtue 
of that. And even atoms would be “effects,” for they also undergo 
changes of colour by heat. 

Let us grant for the sake of argument that the world as a 
whole is an “effect.” And every effect has a cause, and so the 
world as a whole has a cause. But this does not mean that the 
cause is an intelligent one, as God is supposed to be. If it is 
argued that he is regarded as intelligent on the analogy of human 
causation then he might also be regarded as imperfect as human 
beings. If it is held that the world as a whole is not exactly 
an effect of the type of effects produced by human beings 
but is similar to those, this will lead to no inference. Because 
water-vapour is similar to smoke, nobody will be justified in 
inferring fire from water-vapour, as he would do from smoke. 
If it is said that this is so different an effect that from it the 
inference is possible, though nobody has ever been seen to pro- 
duce such an effect, well then, one could also infer on seeing 
old houses ruined in course of time that these ruins were pro- 
duced by intelligent agents. For these are also effects of which 
we do not know of any intelligent agent, for both are effects, 
and the invisibility of the agent is present in both cases. If it is 
said that the world is such that we have a sense that it has been 
made by some one, then the question will be, whether you infer 
the agency of God from this sense or infer the sense of its having 
been made from the fact of its being made by God, and you have 
a vicious circle (anyonydaSraya). 
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Again, even if we should grant that the world was created by 
an agent, then such an agent should have a body, for we have 
never seen any intelligent creator without a body. Jf it is held 
that we should consider the general condition of agency only, 
namely, that the agent is intelligent, the objection will be that 
this is impossible, for agency is always associated with some kind 
of body. If you take the instances of other kinds of effects such 
as the shoots of corn growing in the fields, it will be found that 
these had no intelligent agents behind them to create them. If it 
is said that these are also made by God, then you have an 
argument in a circle (rakraka), for this was the very matter which 
you sought to prove. 

Let it be granted for the sake of argument that God exists. 
Does his mere abstract existence produce the world? Well, in 
that case, the abstract existence of a potter may also create the 
world, for the abstract existence is the same in both cases. Does 
he produce the world by knowledge and will? Well, that is im- 
possible, for there cannot be any knowledge and will without a 
body. Does he produce the world by physical movement or any 
other kind of movement? In any case that is impossible, for there 
cannot be any movement without a body. If you suppose that 
he is omniscient, you may do so, but that does not prove that 
he can be all-creator. 

Let us again grant for the sake of argument that a bodiless 
God can create the world by his will and activity. Did he take 
to creation through a personal whim? In that case there would 
be no natural laws and order in the world. Did he take to it 
in accordance with the moral and immoral actions of men? Then 
he is guided by a moral order and is not independent. Is it 
through mercy that he took to creation? Well then, we suppose 
there should have been only happiness in the world and nothing 
else. If it is said that it is by the past actions of men that they 
suffer pains and enjoy pleasure, and if men are led to do vicious 
actions by past deeds which work like blind destiny, then such 
a blind destiny (adysta) might take the place of God. If He took 
to creation as mere play, then he must be a child who did things 
without a purpose. If it was due to his desire of punishing certain 
people and favouring others, then he must harbour favouritism 
on behalf of some and hatred against others. If the creation took 
place simply through his own nature, ther, what is the good of 
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admitting him at all? You may rather say that the world came 
into being out of its own nature. 

It is preposterous to suppose that one God without the help 
of any instruments or other accessories of any kind, could create 
this world. This is against all experience, 

Admitting for the sake of argument that such a God exists, 
you could never justify the adjectives with which you wish to 
qualify him. Thus you say that he is eternal. But since he has 
no body, he must be of the nature of intelligence and will. 
But this nature must have changed in diverse forms for the pro- 
duction of diverse kinds of worldly things, which are of so varied 
a nature. If there were no change in his knowledge and will, then 
there could not have been diverse kinds of creation and de- 
struction. Destruction and creation cannot be the result of one 
unchangeable will and knowledge. Moreover it is the character 
of knowledge to change, if the word is used in the sense in which 
knowledge is applied to human beings, and surely we are not 
aware of any other kind of knowledge. You say that God is 
omniscient, but it is difficult to suppose how he can have any 
knowledge at all, for as he has no organs he cannot have any 
perception, and since he cannot have any perception he cannot 
have any inference either. If it is said that without the supposi- 
tion of a God the variety of the world would be inexplicable, this 
also is not true, for this implication would only be justified if 
there were no other hypothesis left. But there are other supposi- 
tions also. Even without an omniscient God you could explain 
all things merely by the doctrine of moral order or the law of 
karma. If there were one God, there could be a society of Gods 
too, You say that if there were many Gods, then there would be 
quarrels and differences of opinion. This is like the story of 
a miser who for fear of incurring expenses left all his sons and 
wife and retired into the forest. When even ants and bees can 
co-operate together and act harmoniously, the supposition that if 
there were many Gods they would have fallen out, would indicate 
that in spite of all the virtues that you ascribe to God you think 
his nature to be quite unreliable, if not vicious. Thus in which- 
ever way one tries to justify the existence of God he finds that it 
is absolutely a hopeless task. The best way then is to dispense 
with the supposition altogether’. 

1 See Saddarfanasamuccaya, Gunaratna on Jainism, pp. 1135-124. 
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Moksa (emancipation). 

The motive which leads a man to strive for release (moksa) is 
the avoidance of pain and the attainment of happiness, for the 
state of mukti is the state of the sou] in pure happiness. It is 
also a state of pure and infinite knowledge (anantaj#ana) and infi- 
nite perception (anantadarsana). In the samsara state on account 
of the karma veils this purity is sullied, and the veils are only worn 
out imperfectly and thus reveal this and that object at this and 
that time as ordinary knowledge (mazz), testimony (Sruéa), super- 
natural cognition, as in trance or hypnotism (avad&z), and direct 
knowledge of the thoughts of others or thought reading (manah- 
paryaya). In the state of release however there is omniscience 
(kevala-jfana) and all things are simultaneously known to the 
perfect (Aevalin) as they are. In the samsdara stage the soul always 
acquires new qualities, and thus suffers a continual change though 
remaining the same in substance. But in the emancipated stage 
the changes that a soul suffers are all exactly the same, and thus 
it is that at this stage the soul appears to be the same in substance 
as well as in its qualities of infinite knowledge, etc., the change 
meaning in this state only the repetition of the same qualities. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that though the 
karmas of man are constantly determining him in various ways 
yet there is in him infinite capacity or powers for right action 
(anantavirya), so that karma can never subdue this freedom and 
infinite capacity, though this may be suppressed from time to time 
by the influence of karma. It is thus that by an exercise of this 
power man can overcome all karma and become finally liberated. 
If man had not this anantavirya in him he might have been eter- 
nally under the sway of the accumulated karma which secured 
his bondage (¢andha). But since man is the repository of this 
indomitable power the karmas can only throw obstacles and 
produce sufferings, but can never prevent him from attaining his 
highest good. 


CHAPTER VII 
THE KAPILA AND THE PATANJALA SAMKHYA (YOGA). 


A Review. 


THE examination of the two ancient Nastika schools of 
Buddhism and Jainism of two different types ought to convince 
us that serious philosophical speculations were indulged in, in 
circles other than those of the Upanisad sages. That certain 
practices known as Yoga were generally prevalent amongst the 
wise seems very probable, for these are not only alluded to in some 
of the Upanisads but were accepted by the two nastika schools 
of Buddhism and Jainism. Whether we look at them from the 
point of view of ethics or metaphysics, the two Nastika schools 
appear to have arisen out of a reaction against the ‘sacrificial 
disciplines of the Brahmanas. Both these systems originated with 
the Ksattriyas and were marked by a strong aversion against the 
taking of animal life, and against the doctrine of offering animals 
at the sacrifices. 

The doctrine of the sacrifices supposed that a suitable com- 
bination of rites, rituals, and articles of sacrifice had the magical 
power of producing the desired effect—a shower of rain, the 
birth of a son, the routing of a huge army, etc. The sacrifices 
were enjoined generally not so much for any moral elevation, as 
for the achievement of objects of practical welfare, The Vedas 
were the eternal revelations which were competent so to dictate 
a detailed procedure, that we could by following it proceed on a 
certain course of action and refrain from other injurious courses 
in such a manner that we might obtain the objects we desired 
by the accurate performance of any sacrifice. If we are to define 
truth in accordance with the philosophy of such a ritualistic 
culture we might say that, that alone is true, in accordance with 
which we may realize our objects in the world about us; the truth 
of Vedic injunctions is shown by the practical attainment of our 

1 This chapter is based on my Study of Patonjali, published by the Calcutta 
University, and my Yoga philosophy in relation to other Indian Systems of thought, 
awaiting publication with the same authority. The system has been treated in detai? in 
those two works. 
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objects. Truth cannot be determined @ przort but depends upon 
the test of experience’. 

It is interesting to notice that Buddhism and Jainism though 
probably born out of a reactionary movement against this artificial 
creed, yet could not but be influenced by some of its fundamental 
principles which, whether distinctly formulated or not, were at 
least tacitly implied in all sacrificial performances. Thus we see 
that Buddhism regarded all production and destruction as being 
due to the assemblage of conditions, and defined truth as that 
which could produce any effect. But to such a logical extreme 
did the Buddhists carry these doctrines that they ended in 
formulating the doctrine of absolute momentariness*, Turning 
to the Jains we find that they also regarded the value of know- 
ledge as consisting in the help that it offers in securing what is 
good for us and avoiding what is evil; truth gives us such an 
account of things that on proceeding according to its directions 
we may verify it by actual experience. Proceeding on a correct 
estimate of things we may easily avail ourselves of what is good 
and avoid what is bad. The Jains also believed that changes 
were produced by the assemblage of conditions, but they did not 
carry this doctrine to its logical extreme. There was change in 
the world as well as permanence. The Buddhists had gone so 
far that they had even denied the existence of any permanent 
soul. The Jains said that no ultimate, one-sided and absolute 
view of things could be taken, and held that not only the happening 
of events was conditional, but even all our judgments, are true 
only in a limited sense. This is indeed true for common sense, 
which we acknowledge as superior to mere @ priori abstrac- 
tions, which lead to absolute and one-sided conclusions. By the 
assemblage of conditions, old qualities in things disappeared, new 
qualities came in, and a part remained permanent. But this 
common-sense view, though in agreement with our ordinary 
experience, could not satisfy our inner @ priori demands for 
finding out ultimate truth, which was true not relatively but 
absolutely. When asked whether anything was true, Jainism 

1 The philosophy of the Vedas as formulated by the Mimamsa of Kumarila and 
Prabhikara bolds the opposite view. Truth according to them is determined a priori 
while error is determined by experience. 

2 Historically the doctrine of momentariness is probably prior to the doctrine of 


arthakriydkaritva. But the later Buddhists sought to prove that momentariness was 
the logical result of the doctrine of arthakriydharitva. 


D. 14 
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would answer, “yes, this is true from this point of view, but 
untrue from that point of view, while that is also true from such 
a point of view and untrue from another.” But snch an answer 
cannot satisfy the mind which seeks to reach a definite pro- 
nouncement, an absolute judgment. 

The main departure of the systems of Jainism and Buddhism 
from the sacrificial creed consisted in this, that they tried to formu- 
late a theory of the universe, the reality and the position of sentient 
beings and more particularly of man. The sacrificial creed was 
busy with individual rituals and sacrifices, and cared for principles 
or maxims only so far as they were of use for the actual perform- 
ances of sacrifices. Again action with the newsystems did not mean 
sacrifice but any general action that we always perform. Actions 
were here considered bad or good according as they brought 
about our moral elevation or not. The followers of the sacrificial 
creed refrained from untruth not so much from a sense of personal 
degradation, but because the Vedas had dictated that untruth 
should not be spoken, and the Vedas must be obeyed. The 
sacrificial creed wanted more and more happiness here or in the 
other world. The systems of Buddhist and Jain philosophy turned 
their backs upon ordinary happiness and wanted an ultimate and 
unchangeable state where all pains and sorrows were for ever 
dissolved (Buddhism) or where infinite happiness, ever unshaken, 
was realized. A course of right conduct to be followed merely for 
the moral elevation of the person had no place in the sacrificial 
creed, for with it a course of right conduct could be followed 
only if it was so dictated in the Vedas. Karma and the fruit of 
karma (karmaphala) only meant the karma of sacrifice and its 
fruits—temporary happiness, such as was produced as the fruit 
of sacrifices; knowledge with them meant only the knowledge of 
sacrifice and of the dictates of the Vedas. In the systems how- 
ever, karma, karmaphala, happiness, knowledge, all these were 
taken in their widest and most universal sense. Happiness or 
absolute extinction of sorrow was still the goal, but this was no 
narrow sacrificial happiness but infinite and unchangeable happi- 
ness or destruction of sorrow; karma was still the way, but not 
sacrificial karma, for it meant all moral and immoral actions 
performed by us; knowledge here meant the knowledge of truth 
or reality and not the knowledge of sacrifice. 

Such an advance had however already begun in the Upa- 
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nigads which had anticipated the new systems in all these 
directions. The pioneers of these new systems probably drew 
their suggestions both from the sacrificial creed and from the 
Upanisads, and built their systems independently by their own 
rational thinking. But if the suggestions of the Upanisads were 
thus utilized by heretics who denied the authority of the Vedas, 
it was natural to expect that we should find in the Hindu camp 
such germs of rational thinking as might indicate an attempt to 
harmonize the suggestions of the Upanisads and of the sacrificial 
creed in such a manner as might lead to the construction of a con- 
sistent and well-worked system of thought. Our expectations are 
indeed fulfilled in the Samkhya philosophy, germs of which may 
be discovered in the Upanisads. 


The Germs of Samkhya in the Upanigads. 

It is indeed true that in the Upanisads there is a large number 
of texts that describe the ultimate reality as the Brahman, the 
infinite, knowledge, bliss, and speak of all else as mere changing 
forms and names. The word Brahman originally meant in the 
earliest Vedic literature, #antra, duly performed sacrifice, and 
also the power of sacrifice which could bring about the desired re- 
sult. In many passages of the Upanisads this Brahman appears 
as the universal and supreme principle from which all others de- 
rived their powers. Such a Brahman is sought for in many passages 
for personal gain or welfare. But through a gradual process of 
development the conception of Brahman reached a superior level 
in which the reality and truth of the world are tacitly ignored, 
and the One, the infinite, knowledge, the real is regarded as the 
only Truth, This type of thought gradually developed into the 
monistic Vedanta as explained by Sankara. But there was 
another line of thought which was developing alongside of it, 
which regarded the world as having a reality and as being made 
up of water, fire, and earth. There are also passages in Sveta- ” 
$vatava and particularly in Maitrayani from which it appears 
that the Samkhya line of thought had considerably developed, and 
many of its technical terms were already in use*. But the date 
of Maitrayans has not yet been definitely settled, and the details 


1 See Hillebrandt’s article, ‘‘ Brahman” (&. 2. £.). 
® Katha 111. 10, V. 7. Sveta. v. 7, 8 12, 1V. §, 1.3. This has been dealt with in 
detail in my Yoga Philosophy tn relation to other Indian Systems of Thought, in the first 
chapter. 
14-2 
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found there are also not such that we can form a distinct notion 
of the Samkhya thought as it developed in the Upanisads. It is 
not improbable that at this stage of development it also gave 
some suggestions to Buddhism or Jainism, but the Samkhya-Yoga 
philosophy as we now get it is a system in which are found all 
the results of Buddhism and Jainism in such a manner that it 
unites the doctrine of permanence of the Upanisads with the 
doctrine of momentariness of the Buddhists and the doctrine of 
relativism of the Jains. 


Samkhya and Yoga Literature. 


The main exposition of the system of Samkhya and Yoga in 
this section has been based on the Samkhya karika, the Sam- 
khya sitras, and the Yoga sutras of Patafijali with their commen- 
taries and sub-commentaries. The Sdmkhya kartka (about 
200 A.D.) was written by Igvarakrsna. The account of Samkhya 
given by Caraka (78 A.D.) represents probably an earlier school and 
this has been treated separately. Vacaspati Misra (ninth century 
A.D.) wrote a commentary on it known as 7attvakaumud:. But 
before him Gaudapada and Raja wrote commentaries on the 
Samkhya karika'. Narayanatirtha wrote his Candrika on Gauda- 
pada’s commentary. The Samkhya sitras which have been com- 
mented on by Vijfiana Bhiksu (called Pravacanabhasya) of the 
sixteenth century seems to be a work of some unknown author 
after the ninth century. Aniruddha of the latter half of the 
fifteenth century was the first man to write a commentary on the 
Samkhya sutras. Vijfiana Bhiksu wrote also another elementary 
work on SAmkhya known as Samkhyasara. Another short work 
of late origin is 7attvasamasa (probably fourteenth century), Two 
otherworks on Samkhya, viz. Simananda’s Samkhyatattvavivecana 
and Bhavaganesa’s Sdmkhyatattvayatharthyadipana (both later 
than Vijfianabhiksu) of real philosophical value have also been 
freely consulted. Patafijali’s Yoga sutra (not earlier than 147 B.c.) 
was commented on by Vy4sa (400 A.D.) and Vydsa’s bhasya 
commented on by Vacaspati Misra is called Tattvavaifaradi, 
by Vijfiana Bhiksu Yogavérttika, by Bhoja in the tenth century 
Bhojavrtti, and by Nagesa (seventeenth century) Chayduyakhya. 

1 I suppose that Raja's commentary on the Adriéé was the same as Rdyavdrttika 


quoted by Viicaspati. Rajaé’s commentary on the Kéarika bes been referred to by 
Jayanta in his Vydyamaajari, p. 109. This book is probably now lost. 
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Amongst the modern works to which I owe an obligation I may 
mention the two treatises Mechanscal, physical and chemical theorses 
of the Ancient Hindus and the Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus 
by Dr B. N.Seal and my two works on Yoga Study of Patanyjalt pub- 
lished by the Calcutta University, and Yoga Philosophy tn relation 
to other Indian Systems of Thought which is shortly to be published, 
and my Natural Philosophy of the Ancient Hindus, awaiting publi- 
cation with the Calcutta University. 

Gunaratna mentions two other authoritative Simkhya works, 
viz. Matharabhasya and Atreyatantra. Of these the second is 
probably the same as Caraka’s treatment of Samkhya,.for we know 
that the sage Atri is the speaker in Caraka’s work and for that it 
was called Atreyasamhita or Atreyatantra. Nothing is known 
of the Matharabhasya'. 


An Early School of Samkhya. 


It is important for the history of Samkhya philosophy that 
Caraka’s treatment of it, which so far as I know has never been 
dealt with in any of the modern studies of SAamkhya, should 
be brought before the notice of the students of this philosophy. 
According to Caraka there are six elements (d/étus), viz. the 
five elements such as 4k44a, vayu etc. and cetand, called also 
purusa. From other points of view, the categories may be said to 
be twenty-four only, viz. the ten senses (five cugnitive and five 
conative), manas, the five objects of senses and the eightfold 
prakrti (prakrti, mahat, ahamkara and the five elements)*. The 
manas works through the senses. It is atomic and its existence 
is proved by the fact that in spite of the existence of the senses 
there cannot be any knowledge unless manas is in touch with 
them. There are two movements of manas as indeterminate 
sensing (#a) and conceiving (vicéra) before definite understanding 
(duddhz) arises. Each of the five senses is the product of the 
combination of five elements but the auditory sense is made with 
a preponderance of akaéa, the sense of touch with a preponderance 


1 Readers unacquainted with Simkhya- Yoga may omit the following three sections 
at the time of first reading. 

2 Puruga is here excluded from the list. Cakrapani, the commentator, says that 
the prakrti and purusa both being unmanifested, the two together have been counted 
as one. Pratptivyatirikiahcodasinam purusamavyakiatvasidharmyadi avyakidyim 
prakrléveva praksipya avyaktafabdenaioa grhnati. Hecinitha Vidarada’s edition of 
Caraka, Sérira, p. 4 
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of air, the visual sense with a preponderance of light, the taste with 
a preponderance of water and the sense of smell with a preponder- 
ance of earth. Caraka does not mention the tanmatras at all’. The 
conglomeration of the sense-objects (*#driyartha) or gross matter, 
the ten senses, manas, the five subtle bhiitas and prakrti, mahat 
and ahamkdra taking place through rajas make up what we call 
man. When the sattva is at its height this conglomeration ceases. 
All karma, the fruit of karma, cognition, pleasure, pain, ignorance, 
life and death belongs to this conglomeration, But there is also 
the purusa, for had it not been so there would be no birth, death, 
bondage, or salvation. If the dtman were not regarded as cause, 
all illuminations of cognition would be without any reason. If a 
permanent self were not recognized, then for the work of one 
others would be responsible. This purusa, called also paramatman, 
is beginningless and it has no cause beyond itself. The self is in 
itself without consciousness. Consciousness can only come to it 
through its connection with the sense organs and manas. By 
ignorance, will,antipathy, and work, this conglomerati6n of purusa 
and the other elements takes place. Knowledge, feeling, or action, 
cannot be produced without this combination. All positive effects 
are due to conglomerations of causes and not by a single cause, but 
all destruction comes naturally and without cause. That which 
is eternal is never the product of anything. Caraka identifies the 
avyakta part of prakrti with purusa as forming one category. 
The vikara or evolutionary products of prakrti are called ksetra, 
whereas the avyakta part of prakrti is regarded as the ksetrajfia 
(avyaktamasya ksetrasya ksetrajRamrsayo viduh). This avyakta 
and cetand are one and the same entity. From this unmanifested 
prakrti or cetand is derived the buddhi, and from the buddhi is 
derived the ego (ahamkdra) and from the ahamkara the five 
elements and the senses are produced, and when this production 
is complete, we say that creation has taken place. At the time 
of pralaya (periodical cosmic dissolution) all the evolutes return 
back to prakrti, and thus become unmanifest with it, whereas at the 
time of a new creation from the purusa the unmanifest (avyakza), 
all the manifested forms—the evolutes of buddhi, ahamkara, etc.— 


1 But some sort of subtle matter, different from gross matter, is referred to as 
forming part of grakyti which is regarded as having eight elements in it (pratrtisca- 
stadhdiuk:), viz. avyakta, mahat, ahamkére, and five other elements. In addition to these 
elements forming part of the prakyti we hear of indriyartha, the five sense objects 
which have evolved out of the prakrti. 
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appear’. This cycle of births or rebirths or of dissolution and 
new creation acts through the influence of rajas and tamas, and 
so those who can get rid of these two will never again suffer this 
revolution in a cycle. The manas can only become active in asso- 
ciation with the self, which is the real agent. This self of itself takes 
rebirth in all kinds of lives according to its own wish, undeter- 
mined by anyone else. It works according to its own free will 
and reaps the fruits ofits karma. Though all the souls are pervasive, 
yet they can only perceive in particular bodies where they are 
associated with their own specific senses. All pleasures and pains 
are felt by the conglomeration (rar), and not by the 4tman pre- 
siding over it. From the enjoyment and suffering of pleasure and 
pain comes desire (¢ysz@) consisting of wish and antipathy, and 
from desire again comes pleasure and pain. Moksa meanscomplete 
cessation of pleasure and pain, arising through the association 
of the self with the manas, the sense, and sense-objects. If the 
manas is settled steadily in the self, it is the state of yoga when 
there is neither pleasure nor pain. When true knowledge dawns 
that “all are produced by causes, are transitory, rise of them- 
selves, but are not produced by the self and are sorrow, and do 
nat belong to me the self,” the self transcends all. This is the last 
renunciation when all affections and knowledge become finally 
extinct. There remains no indication of any positive existence 
of the self at this time, and the self can no longer be perceived’. 
It is the state of Brahman. Those who know Brahman call this 
state the Brahman, which is eternal and absolutely devoid of any 
characteristic. This state is spoken of by the Samkhyas as their 
goal, and also that of the Yogins. When rajas and tamas are 
rooted out and the karma of the past whose fruits have to be 
enjoyed are exhausted, and there is no new karma and new birth, 


1 This passage has been differently explained in a commentary previous to Cakra- 
papi as meaning that at the time of death these resolve back into the prakrti—the 
puruga--and at the time of revirth they become manifest again. See Cakrapapi on 
Sarira, 1. 46. ; 

* Though this state is called brahmabhita, it is not in any sense like the Brahman 
of Vedanta which is of the nature of pure being, pure intelligence and pure bliss. This 
indescribable state is more like absolute annihilation without any sign of existence 
(alaksanam), resembling Nagarjuna’s Nirvana. Thus Caraka writes :—/asmimScarama- 
sannydse samildhsarvavedandh asamjhajhdnavijhind mivrttim ydntyasesatah.. atak- 
param brakmabhito bhiitaima nopalabhyate nihsytah sarvabhavebhyak cihnam yosya 
na vidyats. gatirbrahmavidin: brakma tacciksaramalohsanam. Caraka, Sérira 1. 
98-100. 
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the state of moksa comes about. Various kinds of moral en- 
deavours in the shape of association with good people, abandoning 
of desires, determined attempts at discovering the truth with fixed 
attention, are spoken of as indispensable means. Truth (tattva) 
thus discovered should be recalled again and again’ and this will 
ultimately effect the disunion of the body with the self. As the 
self is avyakta (unmanifested) and has no specific nature or 
character, this state can only be described as absolute cessation 
(mokse ntvrttirnihsesa). 

The main features of the Simkhya doctrine as given by Caraka 
are thus: 1. Purusa is the state of avyakta. 2. By a conglomera- 
of this avyakta with its later products a conglomeration is formed 
which generates the so-called living being. 3. The tanmatras are 
not mentioned. 4. Rajas and tamas represent the bad states of 
the mind and sattva the good ones. 5. The ultimate state of 
emancipation is either absolute annihilation or characterless abso- 
lute existence and it is spoken of as the Brahman state; there is 
no consciousness in this state, for consciousness is due to the con- 
glomeration of the self with its evolutes, buddhi, ahamkara etc. 
6. The senses are formed of matter (6hautthka). 

This account of Simkhya agrees with the system of Simkhya 
propounded by Paficasikha (who is said to be the direct pupil of 
Asuri the pupil of Kapila, the founder of the system) in the 
Mahabharata x1. 219. Paficasikha of course does not describe 
the system as elaborately as Caraka does. But even from what 
little he says it may be supposed that the system of Samkhya 
he sketches is the same as that of Caraka*. Paficasikha speaks 
of the ultimate truth as being avyakta (a term applied in all 
Samkhya literature to prakrti) in the state of purusa (purusa- 
vasthamavyaktam). If man is the product of a mere combination 
of the different elements, then one may assume that all ceases 
with death. Caraka in answer to such an objection introduces a 
discussion, in which he tries to establish the existence of a self as 
the postulate of all our duties and sense of moral responsibility. 
The same discussion occurs in Paficasikha also, and the proofs 

1 Four causes are spoken of here as being causes of memory: (1) Thinking of the 
cause leads to the remembering of the effect, (2) by similarity, (3) by opposite things, 
and (4) by acute attempt to remember. 

2 Some European scholars have experienced great difficulty in accepting Pan- 


cagikha’s doctrine as a genuine Samkhya doctrine. This may probably be due to the 
fact that the Simkhya doctrines sketched in Carcda did not attract their notice. 
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for the existence of the self are also the same. Like Caraka again 
' Paficasikha also says that all consciousness is due to the conditions 
of the conglomeration of our physical body mind,—and the 
element of “cetas.” They are mutually independent, and by such 
independence carry on the process of life and work. None of the 
phenomena produced by such a conglomeration are self. All our 
suffering comes in because we think these to be the self. Moksa 
is realized when we can practise absolute renunciation of these 
phenomena. The gunas described by Paficasikha are the different 
kinds of good and bad qualities of the mind as: Caraka has it. 
The state of the conglomeration is spoken of as the ksetra, as 
Caraka says, and there is no annihilation or eternality; and the 
last state is described as being like that when all rivers lose 
themselves in the ocean and it is called alitga (without any 
characteristic)—a term reserved for prakrti in later Samkhya. 
This state is attainable by the doctrine of ultimate renuncia- 
tion which is also called the doctrine of complete destruction 
(samyagbadha). 

Gunaratna (fourteenth century A.D.), a commentator of Sad- 
darsanasamuccaya, mentions two schools of Samkhya, the 
Maulikya (original) and the Uttara or (later). Of these the 
doctrine of the Maulikya Samkhya is said to be that which. 
believed that there was a separate pradhdna for each 4tman 
(maulikyasimkhya hyatmanamatmanam pratt prthak pradhanam 
vadantt). This seems to be a reference to the SAmkhya doctrine 
I have just sketched. I am therefore disposed to think that this 
represents the earliest systematic doctrine of Samkhya. 

In Mahabharata XU. 318 three schools of Samkhya are 
mentioned, viz. those who admitted twenty-four categories (the 
school I have sketched above), those who admitted twenty- 
five (the well-known orthodox Samkhya system) and those who 
admitted twenty-six categories. This last school admitted a 
supreme being in addition to purusa and this was the twenty-sixth 
principle. This agrees with the orthodox Yoga system and the 
form of Simkhya advocated in the Mahabharata. The schools of 
Samkhya of twenty-four and twenty-five categories are here 
denounced as unsatisfactory. Doctrines similar to the school of 
Samkhya we have sketched above are referred to in some of the 


1 Gunaratna’s 7ardarahasyadipika, p. 99. 
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other chapters of the Mahabharata (XII. 203, 204). The self 
apart from the body is described as the moon of the new moon 
day; it is said that as Rahu (the shadow on the sun during an 
eclipse) cannot be seen apart from the sun, so the self cannot be 
seen apart from the body. The selfs (Savirigah) are spoken of as 
manifesting from prakrti. 

We do not know anything about Asuri the direct disciple 
of Kapila’. But it seems probable that the system of Samkhya 
we have sketched here which appears in fundamentally the same 
form in the Makabhérata and has been attributed there to Pafi- 
casikha is probably the earliest form of Simkhya available to us 
in a systematic form. Not only does Gunaratna’s reference to the 
school of Maulikya SAmkhya justify it, but the fact that Caraka 
(78 A.D.) does not refer to the Samkhya as described by [svarak- 
rsna and referred to in other parts of Mahkdabhérata is a definite 
proof that Isvarakrsna’s Samkhya is a later modification, which 
was either non-existent in Caraka’s time or was not regarded as 
an authoritative old Samkhya view. 

Wassilief says quoting Tibetan sources that Vindhyavasin al- 
tered the Simkhya according to his own views*. Takakusu thinks 
that Vindhyavasin was a title of Isvarakrsna* and Garbe holds that 
the date of Isvarakrsna was about 100 A.D. It seems to be a very 
plausible view that Isvarakrsna was indebted for his karikds to 
another work, which was probably written in a style different 
from what he employs. The seventh verse of his Karzka seems to 
be in purport the same as a passage which is found quoted in the 


1 A verse attributed to Asuri is quoted by Gunaratna { 7arkarahasyadipihd, p. 104). 
The purport of this verse is that when buddhi is transformed in a particular manner, 
it (puruga) has experience. It is like the reflection of the moon in transparent water, 

5 Vassilief’s Buddhismus, p. 240. 

* Takakusu’s “A study of Paramartha’s life of Vasubandhu,” J. 2. 4. S., 1905, 
This identification by Takakusu, however, appears to be extremely doubtfu!, for 
Guparatna mentions Igvarakrgna and Vindhyavasin as two different authorities (7ara- 
rahasyadipika, pp. 102 and 104). The verse quoted from Vindhyavasin (p. 104) in 
anugtubh metre cannot be traced as belonging to Idvarakrspa. It appears that Iévara- 
krgpa wrote two books; one is the SémsAya kérskd and another an independent work 
on Samkhya, a line from which, quoted by Gunaratna, stands as follows : 

“ Pratiniyatadhyavasdyak srotradisamuttha adhyaksam” (p. 108). 

If Vacaspati’s interpretation of the classification of anumina in his Jatfvakaumuadt 
be considered to be a correct explanation of Sémkhya karikd then Iévarakryna must be 
a different person from Vindhyavisin whose views on anumana as referred to in 
Slokavaritika, p. 393, are altogether different. But Vacaspati’s own statement in the 
Tatparyyaziha (pp. tog and 131) shows that his treatment there was not faithful. 
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Mahabhasya of Patafijali the grammarian (147 B.c.)'. The subject 
of the two passages are the enumeration of reasons which frustrate 
visual perception. This however is not a doctrine concerned with 
the strictly technical part of Samkhya, and it is just possible 
that the book from which Patafijali quoted the passage, and which 
was probably paraphrased in the Arya metre by Iévarakrsna 
was not a Samkhya book at all. But though the subject of the 
verse is not one of the strictly technical parts of Sdmkhya, yet 
since such an enumeration is not seen in any other system of 
Indian philosophy, and as it has some special bearing as a safe- 
guard against certain. objections against the Samkhya doctrine of 
prakrti, the natural and plausible supposition is that it was the 
verse of a Samkhya book which was paraphrased by I$varakrgna. 

The earliest descriptions of a Simkhya which agrees with 
Isvarakrsna’s Samkhya (but with an addition of [Svara) are to be 
found in Patafijali’s Yoga sutras and in the Makabharata; but we 
are pretty certain that the Sdmkhya of Caraka we have sketched 
here was known to Patafijali, for in Yoga stra 1. 19 a reference is 
made to a view of Samkhya similar to this. 

From the point of view of history of philosophy the Simkhya 
of Caraka and Paficasikha is very important; for it shows a 
transitional stage of thought between the Upanisad ideas and 
the orthodox Samkhya doctrine as represented by Iévarakrsna. 
On the one hand its doctrine that the senses are material, and 
that effects are produced only as a result of collocations, and that 
the purusa is unconscious, brings it in close relation with Nyaya, 
and on the other its connections with Buddhism seem to be nearer 
than the orthodox Samkhya. 

We hear of a Sastitantrafastra as being one of the oldest Sam- 
khya works. This is described in the Ahtrbudhnya Samhita as 
containing two books of thirty-two and twenty-eight chapters’. 
A quotation from Rdyjavarttika (a work about which there is no 
definite information) in Vacaspati Misra’s commentary on the 
Samkhya karika(72) says that it was called the Sastitantra because 
it dealt with the existence of prakrti, its oneness, its difference 
from purusas, its purposefulness for purusas, the multiplicity of 
purusas, connection and separation from purusas, the evolution of 


) Patafijali’s Mahibhisya, IV. 1.3. Atisansiharsddativiprakarjat murttyantara- 


vyavadhandt tamasdvrtatudl indriyadaurvalyddatipramadat, etc. (Benares edition.) 
§ Ahirbudhnya Samhita, pp- 108, 110. 
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the categories, the inactivity of the purusas and the five vifaryyayas, 
nine /ustzs, the defects of organs of twenty-eight kinds, and the 
eight siddhis?. 

But the content of the Sastitantra as given in Ahirbudhnya 
Samhitais different from it,and itappears from it that the Samkhya 
of the Sastitantra referred to in the Ahirbudhnya Samhita was of 
a theistic character resembling the doctrine of the Paficaratra 
Vaisnavas and the Akirbudhnya Samhita says that Kapila’s 
theory of Samkhya was a Vaisnava one. Vijfidna Bhiksu, the 
greatest expounder of SAmkhya, says in many places of his work 
Vijianamrta Bhasya that Samkhya was originally theistic,and that 
the atheistic Samkhya is only a praudhivada (an exaggerated 
attempt to show that no supposition of Isvara is necessary to 
explain the world process) though the Mahabharata points out 
that the difference between SAmkhya and Yoga is this, that the 
former is atheistic, while the latter is theistic. The discrepancy 
between the two accounts of Sastitantra suggests that the original 
Sastitantra as referred to in the Akirbudhnya Samhita was sub- 
sequently revised and considerably changed. This supposition is 
corroborated by the fact that Gunaratna does not mention among 
the important Samkhya works Sastttantra but Sastitantroddhara 


1 The doctrine of the viparyyaya, tusti, defects of organs, and the siddAz are men- 
tioned in the Xdvika of I4varakrspa, but I have omitted them in my account of 
Samkhya as these have little philosophical importance. The viparyyaya (false know- 
ledge) are five, viz. avidya (ignorance), asmita (egoism), raga (attachment), dvesa (anti- 
pathy), abhinivega (self-love), which are also called samo, moha, makdmoha, tamtsrd, 
and andhatimisra. These are of nine kinds of tugti, such as the idea that no exertion 
is necessary, since prakrti will herself bring our salvation (amdhas}, that it is not 
necessary to meditate, for it is enough if we renounce the householder’s life (sad#/a), 
that there is no hurry, salvation will come in time (meghka), that salvation will be 
worked out hy fate (é4dgya), and the contentment leading to renunciation proceeding 
from five kinds of causes, e.g. the troubles of earning (era), the troubles of protecting 
the earned money (sugera), the natural waste of things earned hy enjoyment (fard- 
para), increase of desires leading to greater disappointments (assstfamdmbhas). all gain 
leads to the injury of others (ssfamdmbhas). This renunciation proceeds from external 
considerations with those who consider prakrti and its evolates as the self. The 
siddhis or ways of success are eight in number, viz. (i) reading of scriptures (¢dra), 
(3) enquiry into their meaning (ssédra), (3) proper reasoning (ératéra), (4) corrobo- 
rating one’s own ideas with the ideas of the teachers and other workers of the same 
field (ramyaka), (5) clearance of the mind by long-continued practice (sadémudtta). 
The three other siddhis called pramoda, mudita, and modamana lead directly to the 
separation of the prakrti from the puruga. The twenty-eight sense defects are the 
eleven defects of the eleven senses and seventeen kinds of defects of the understanding 
corresponding to the absence of siddhis and the presence of tustis. The viparyyayas, 
tustis and the defects of the organs are hindrances in the way of the achievement of 
the Samkhya goal. 
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(revised edition of Sastztantra). Probably the earlier Sastitantra 
was lost even before Vacaspati’s time. 

If we believe the Sastitantra referred to in the AAtriudhnya 
Samhita to be in all essential parts the same work which was 
composed by Kapila and based faithfully on his teachings, then it 
has to be assumed that Kapila’s Samkhya was theistic’, It seems 
probable that his disciple Asuri tried to popularise it. But it seems 
that a great change occurred when Paficasikha the disciple of 
Asuri came to deal with it. For we know that his doctrine 
differed from the traditiona] one in many important respects, It 
is said in Samkhya karika (70) that the literature was divided by 
him into many parts (tena bahudhakrtam tantram). The exact 
meaning of this reference is difficult to guess. It might mean that 
the original Sastitantra was rewritten by him in various treatises. 
It is a well-known fact that most of the schools of Vaisnavas 
accepted the form of cosmology which is the same in most essen- 
tial parts as the Simkhya cosmology. This justifies the assump- 
tion that Kapila’s doctrine was probably theistic. But there are 
a few other points of difference between the Kapila and the 
Patafijala SAmkhya (Yoga). The only supposition that may 
be ventured is that Paficasikha probably modified Kapila’s 
work in an atheistic way and passed it as Kapila’s work. If this 
supposition is held reasonable, then we have three strata of 
Samkhya, first a theistic oné, the details of which are lost, but 
which is kept in a modified form by the Patafijala school of SAm- 
khya, second an atheistic one as represented by Paficasikha, and 
a third atheistic modification as the orthodox Samkhya system. 
An important change in the Samkhya doctrine seems to have 
been introduced by Vijfiana Bhiksu (sixteenth century A.D.) by his 
treatment of gunas as types of reals. I have myself accepted this 
interpretation of Simkhya as the most rational and philosophical 
one, and have therefore followed it in giving a connected system 
of the accepted Kapila and the Patafijala school of Simkhya. But 
it must. be pointed out that originally the notion of gunas was 
applied to different types of good and bad mental states, and then 
they were supposed in some mysterious way by mutual increase 
and decrease to form the objective world on the one hand and the 


) Tarkarahasyadipikd, p. 109. 
9 evan sadvimsakam prahkuh Sariramth manavdh samkhyam sambkhydimakatokca 
hapiladibhivucyate. Matsyapurdna, 1. 28. 
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totality of human psychosis on the other. A systematic explana- 
nation of the gunas was attempted in two. different lines by 
Vijnana Bhiksu and the Vaisnava writer Venkata’. As the Yoga 
philosophy compiled by Patafijali and commented on by Vyd4sa, 
Vacaspati and Vijfidna Bhiksu, agree with the Simkhya doctrine 
as explained by Vacaspati and Vijfiana Bhiksu in most points I 
have preferred to call them the Kapila and the Patafijala schools 
of Samkhya and have treated them together—a principle which 
was followed by Haribhadra in his Saddarsanasamuccaya. 

The other important SAamkhya teachers mentioned by Gauda- 
pada are Sanaka, Sananda, Sandtana and Vodhu. Nothing is 
xnown about their historicity or doctrines. 


Samkhya karikd, Saémkhya stitra, Vacaspati Miéra and 
Vijfidna Bhikgu. 


A word of explanation is necessary as regards my inter- 
pretation of the Samkhya-Yoga system. The Samkhya karika is 
the oldest Sdmkhya text on which we have commentaries by 
later writers. The Saémkhya sétra was not referred to by any 
writer until it was commented upon by Aniruddha (fifteenth 
century A.D.). Even Gunaratna of the fourteenth century A.D. who 
made allusions to a number of Simkhya works, did not make any 
reference to the Sdmkhya sitra, and no other writer who is known 
to have flourisned before Gunaratna seems to have made any 
reference to the Samkhya sitra. The natural conclusion therefore 
is that these siitras were probably written some time after 
the fourteenth century. But there is no positive evidence to 
prove that it was so late a work as the fifteenth century. It is 
said at the end of the Samkhya karika of Isvarakrsna that the 
karikas give an exposition of the Samkhya doctrine excluding 
the refutations of the doctrines of other people and excluding the 
parables attached to the original Smkhya works—the Sasjitan- 
trasastra. The Sadmkhya siitras contain refutations of other doc- 
trines and also a number of parables. It is not improbable that 
these were collected from some earlier Simkhya work which is 
now lost to us. It may be that it was done from somé later edition 
of the Sastitantrasastra (Sasfitantroddhara as mentioned by 


1 Vetikate’s philosophy will be dealt with in the second volume of the’ present 
work. 
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Gunaratna), but this is a mere conjecture. There is no reason to 
suppose that the Samkhya doctrine found in the siitras differs in 
any important way from the Samkhya doctrine as found in the 
Samkhya karitka. The only point of importance is this, that the 
Samkhya sutras hold that when the Upanisads spoke of one ab- 
solute pure intelligence they meant to speak of unity as involved 
in the class of intelligent purusas as distinct from the class of 
the gunas. As all purusas were of the nature of pure intelligence, 
they were spoken of in the Upanisads as one, for they all form 
the category or class of pure inteiligence, and hence may in some 
sense be regarded as one. This compromise cannot be found in 
the Sémkhya kdrika. This is, however, a case of omission and not 
of difference. Vijfiana Bhiksu, the commentator of the Sam- 
khya stitra, was more inclined to theistic Samkhya or Yoga than 
to atheistic Sdmkhya. This is proved by his own remarks in 
his Samkhyapravacanabhasya, Yogavartttka, and Vishanadmrta- 
bhasya (an independent commentary on the Brahmasitras of 
Badardyana on theistic Simkhya lines). Vijfidna Bhiksu’s own 
view could not properly be called a thorough Yoga view, for he 
agreed more with the views of the Samkhya doctrine of the 
Puranas, where both the diverse purusas and the prakrti are said 
to be merged in the end in I4vara, by whose will the creative 
process again began in the prakrti at the end of each pralaya. 
He could not avoid the distinctively atheistic arguments of the 
Samkhya sittras, but he remarked that these were used only with 
a view to showing that the Sdmkhya system gave such a rational 
explanation that even without the intervention of an Igvara it could 
explain all facts. Vijfiana Bhiksu in his interpretation of Simkhya 
differed on many points from those of Vacaspati, and it is difficult 
to say who is right. Vijfiana Bhiksu has this advantage that 
he has boldly tried to give interpretations on some difficult points 
on which Vacaspati remained silent. I refer principally to the 
nature of the conception of the gunas, which I believe is the most 
important thing in Samkhya. Vijfidna Bhiksu described the 
gunas as reals or. super-subtle substances, but Vacaspati and 
Gaudapada (the other commentator of the Sdmkhya karika) 
remained ‘silent on the point. There is nothing, however, in their 
interpretations. which would militate against the interpretation of 
Vijfiana. Bhiksu, but yet while they were silent as to any definite 
explangtions regarding the nature of the gunas, Bhiksu definitely 
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came forward with a very satisfactory and rational interpretation 
of their nature. 

Since no definite explanation of the gunas is found in any 
other work before Bhiksu, it is quite probable that this matter 
may not have been definitely worked out before. Neither Caraka 
nor the Mahabharata explains the nature of the gunas. But 
Bhiksu’s interpretation suits exceedingly well all that is known 
of the manifestations and the workings of the gunas in all early 
documents. I have therefore accepted the interpretation of Bhiksu 
in giving my account of the nature of the gunas. The Karzké 
speaks of the gunas as being of the nature of pleasure, pain, and 
dullness (sattva, rajas and tamas), It also describes sattva as 
being light and illuminating, rajas as of the nature of energy and 
causing motion, and tamas as heavy and obstructing. Véacaspati 
merely paraphrases this statement of the Karzka@ but does not enter 
into any further explanations. Bhiksw’s interpretation fits in well 
- with all that is known of the gunas, though it is quite possible 
that this view might not have been known before, and when the 
original Samkhya doctrine was formulated there was a real vague- 
ness as to the conception of the gunas. 

There are some other points in which Bhiksu’s interpretation 
differs from that of Vacaspati. The most important of these may 
be mentioned here. The first is the nature of the connection of 
the buddhi states with the purusa. Vacaspati holds that there is 
no contact (samyoga) of any buddhi state with the purusa but that 
a reflection of the purusa is caught in the state of buddhi by 
virtue of which the buddhi state becomes intelligized and trans- 
formed into consciousness, But this view is open to the objection 
that it does not explain how the purusa can be said to be the 
experiencer of the conscious states of the buddhi, for its reflection 
in the buddhi is merely an image, and there cannot be an ex- 
perience (dh0ga) on the basis of that image alone without any 
actual connection of the purusa with the buddhi. The answer of 
Vacaspati Misra is that there is no contact of the two in space 
and time, but that their proximity (sasntdh1) means only a specific 
kind of fitness (yogyata) by virtue of which the purusa, though it 
remains aloof, is yet felt to be united and identified in the buddhi, 
and asa result of that the states of the buddhi appear as ascribed 
to a person. Vijfidna Bhiksu differs from Vacaspati and says that 
if such a special kind of fitness be admitted, then there is no 
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reason why purusa should be deprived of such a fitness at the time 
of emancipation, and thus there would be no emancipation at all, 
for the fitness being in the purusa, he could not be divested of it, 
and he would continue to enjoy the experiences represented in 
the buddhi for ever. Vijfiana Bhiksu thus holds that there is a 
real contact of the purusa with the buddhi state in any cognitive 
state. Such a contact of the purusa and the buddhi does not 
necessarily mean that the former will be liable to change on 
account of it, for contact and change are not synonymous. Change 
means the rise of new qualities. It is the buddhi which suffers 
changes, and when these changes are reflected in the purusa, there 
is the notion of a person or experiencer in the purusa, and when 
the purusa is reflected back in the buddhi the buddhi state appears 
as a conscious state. The second, is the difference between 
Vacaspati and Bhiksu as regards the nature of the perceptual 
process. Bhiksu thinks that the senses can directly perceive the 
determinate qualities of things without any intervention of manas, 
whereas Vacaspati ascribes to manas the power of arranging the 
sense-data in a definite order and of making the indeterminate 
sense-data determinate. With him the first stage of cognition is 
the stage when indeterminate sense materials are first presented, at 
the next stage there is assimilation, differentiation, and association 
by which the indeterminate materials are ordered and classified 
by the activity of manas called samkalpa which coordinates the 
indeterminate sense materials into determinate perceptua] and 
conceptual forms as class notions with particular characteristics. 
Bhiksu who supposes that the determinate character of things is 
directly perceived by the senses has necessarily to assign a sub- 
ordinate position to manas as being only the faculty of desire, 
doubt, and imagination. 

It may not be out of place to mention here that there are 
one or two passages in: Vacaspati’s commentary on the SadmkAya 
kaika which seem to suggest that he considered the ego (aham- 
kara) as producing the subjective series of the senses and the 
objective series of the external world by a sort of desire or will, 
but he did not work out this doctrine, and it is therefore not 
necessary to enlarge upon it. There is also a difference of view 
with regard to the evolution of the tanmatras from the mahat; 
for contrary to the view of Vydsabhasya and Vijfiana Bhiksu etc. 
Vacaspati holds that from the mahat there was ahamkara and 
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from ahamkara the tanmAtras'. Vijfiana Bhiksu however holds that 
both the separation of ahamkara and the evolution of thetanmatras 
take place in the mahat, and as this appeared to me to be more 
reasonable, I have followed this interpretation. There are some 
other minor points of difference about the Yoga doctrines between 
Vacaspati and Bhiksu which are not of much philosophical 
importance. 


Yoga and Patafijali. 


The word yoga occurs in the Rg-Veda in various senses such 
as yoking or harnessing, achieving the unachieved, connection, 
and the like. The sense of yoking is not so frequent as the 
other senses; but it is nevertheless true that the word was 
used in this sense in Rg-Veda and in such later Vedic works as 
the Satapatha Brahmana and the Brhaddranyaka Upanisad*. The 
word has another derivative “ yugya” in later Sanskrit literature®. 

With the growth of religious and philosophical ideas in the 
Rg-Veda, we find that the religious austerities were generally very 
much valued. Tapas (asceticism) and brahmacarya (the holy vow 
of celibacy and life-long study) were regarded as greatest virtues 
and considered as being productive of the highest power‘. 

As these ideas of asceticism and self-control grew the force 
of the flying passions was felt to be as uncontrollable as that of 
a spirited steed, and thus the word yoga which was originally 
applied to the control of steeds began to be applied to the control 
of the senses’. 

In Panini’s time the word yoga had attained its technical 
meaning, and he distinguished this root “yu7 samadhau” (yuj 
in the sense of concentration) from “yujir yoge” (root yujir in 
the sense of connecting). Yx7in the first sense is seldom used as 
a verb, It is more or less an imaginary root for the etymological 
derivation of the word yoga®. 

1 See my Study of Patanjali, p. 60 ft. 

2 Compare R.V. 1. 34. g/vil. 67. S/IIT. 27. 11/X. 30. 11/K. 114. Q/IV. 34. 4/T. 5. 
3/1. 30. 7; Satapatha Brahmana 14. 7. 1. 11. 

* It is probably an old word of the Aryan stock; compare German Joch, A.S. 
geoc, Latin jugum. 

* See Chandogya 111. 17. 43 Brh. 1. a. 6; Brh. 111. 8. 10; Taitt. 1. g. 1/111. 2. 1/11. 
3-13 Taitt. Brah. 1. 2. 3. 3; R.V. x. 1293 Satap. Brah. x1. 5.8. 1. 

§ Katha 111. 4, indriyds: haydndhuh vtsaydtesugocardn. The senses are the horses 
and whatever they grasp are their objects. Maitr. 2.6. armendriydgyasya hayth 
the conative senses are its horses. < 


© Yagyak is used from the root of ysyir yoge and not from yuja somaddhau. A con- 
sideration of Panini’s rule ‘' Zadasya brakmacaryam,” Vv. i. 94 shows that not only 
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In the Bhagavadgita, we find that the word yoga has been 
used not only in conformity with the root “yuj-samddhau” but 
also with “yusir yoge.” This has been the source of some confu- 
sion to the readers of the Bhagavadgita. “Yogin” in the sense 
of a person who has lost himself in meditation is there regarded 
with extreme veneration. One of the main features of the use of 
this word lies in this that the Bhagavadgita tried to mark out a 
middle path between the austere discipline of meditative abstrac- 
tion on the one hand and the course of duties of sacrificial action 
of a Vedic worshipper in the life of a new type of Yugin (evidently 
from yujir yoge) on the other, who should combine in himself the 
best parts of the two paths, devote himself to his duties, and yet 
abstract himself from all selfish motives associated with desires. 

Kautilya in his ArthaSastra when enumerating the philosophic 
sciences of study names Samkhya, Yoga, and Lokayata. The 
oldest Buddhist siitras (eg. the Satipatthana sutta) are fully 
familiar with the stages of Yoga concentration. We may thus 
infer that self-concentration and Yoga had developed as a tech- 
nical method of mystic absorption some time before the Buddha. 

As regards the connection of Yoga with Samkhya, as we find 
it in the Yoga sutras of Patafijali, it is indeed difficult to come to 
any definite conclusion. The science of breath had attracted 
notice in many of the earlier Upanisads, though there had not 
probably developed any systematic form of pranayaina (a system 
of breath control) of the Yoga system. It is only when we 
come to Maitrayani that we find that the Yoga method had at- 
tained a systematic development. The other two Upanisads in 
which the Yoga ideas can be traced are the Svetasvatara and 
the Katha. It is indeed curious to notice that these three 
Upanisads of Krsna Yajurveda, where we find reference to Yoga 
methods, are the only ones where we find clear references also to 
the Samkhya tenets, theugh the Simkhya and Yoga ideas do not 
appear there as related to each other or associated as parts of 
the same system. But there is a remarkable passage in the 
Maitrayani in the conversation between Sakyayana and Brhad 
ratha where we find that the Simkhya metaphysics was offered 


different kinds of asceticism and rigour which passed by the name of brahmacarya 
were prevalent in the country at the time (Panini as Goldstticker hss proved is pre- 
buddhistic), but associated with these had grown up a definite system of mental 
discipline which passed by the name of Yoga. 

1§—2 
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in some quarters to explain the validity of the Yoga processes, 
and it seems therefore that the association and grafting of the 
Samkhya metaphysics on the Yoga system as its basis, was the 
work of the followers of this school of ideas which was subsequently 
systematized by Patafijali, Thus Sakyayana says: “Here some 
say it is the guna which through the differences of nature goes 
into bondage to the will, and that deliverance takes place when 
the fault of the will has been removed, because he sees by the 
mind; and all that we call desire, imagination, doubt, belief, un- 
belief, certainty, uncertainty, shame, thought, fear, all that is but 
mind. Carried along by the waves of the qualities darkened in 
his imagination, unstable, fickle, crippled, full of desires, vacil- 
lating he enters into belief, believing I am he, this is mine, and 
he binds his self by his self as a bird with a net. Therefore, a 
man being possessed of will, imagination and belief is a slave, 
but he who is the opposite is free. For this reason let 2 man 
stand free from will, imagination and belief—this is the sizn of 
liberty, this is the path that leads to Brahman, this is the opening 
of the door, and through it he will go to the other shore of dark- 
ness. All desires are there fulfilled. And for this, they quote a 
verse: ‘When the five instruments of knowledge stand still together 
with the mind, and when the intellect does not move, that is called 
the highest state!.’” 

An examination of such Yoga Upanisads as Sandilya, Yoga- 
tattva, Dhydnabindu, Hamsa, Amrtanada, Varaha, Mandala 
Brahmana, Nadabindu, and Yogakundali, shows that the Yoga 
practices had undergone diverse changes in diverse schools, but 
none of these show any predilection for the Samkhya. Thus the 
Yoga practices grew in accordance with the doctrines of the 


} V&tsyayana, however, in his bhigya on Nydya siifra, 1. i. 29, distinguishes 
Samkhya from Yoga in the following way: The Samkhya holds that nuthing can 
come into being nor be destroyed, there cannot be any change in the pure intelligence 
(stratifayah cefandhk). All changes are due to changes in the body, the senses, the 
manas and the objects. Yoga holds that all creation is due to the karma of the puraga, 
Dogas (passions) and the pravetti (action) are the cause of karma. The intelligences 
or souls (cetana) are associated with qualities. Non-being can come into being and 
what is produced may be destroyed. The last view is indeed quite different from 
the Yoga of Vydsabhdsya. It is closer to Nyiya in its doctrines. If Viteyayana’s 
statement is correct, it would appear that the doctrine of there being a moral purpose 
in creation was borrowed by Simkhys from Yoga. Udyotakare’s remarks on the same 
sitra do not indicate a difference but an agreement between Simkhya and Yoga on the 
doctrine of the indriyas being “‘ abhautika.” Curiously enough Vatsyiyana quotes 9 
passage from Vyasabhdsya, 111. 13, in his bhagya, 1. ii. 6, and criticizes it as self-con- 
tradictory (viruddha). 
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Saivas and Saktas and assumed a peculiar form as the Mantra- 
yoga; they grew in another direction as the Hathayoga which 
was supposed to produce mystic and magical feats through 
constant practices of elaborate nervous exercises, which were also 
associated with healing and other supernatural powers. The 
Yogatattva Upanisad says that there are four kinds of yoga, the 
Mantra Yoga, Laya Yoga, Hathayogaand Rajayoga'. Insomecases 
we find that there was a great attempt even to associate Vedantism 
with these mystic practices. The influence of these practices in 
the development of Tantra and other modes of worship was also 
very great, but we have to leave out these from our present 
consideration as they have little philosophic importance and as 
they are not connected with our present endeavour. 

Of the Patafijala school of Simkhya, which forms the subject of 
the Yoga with which we are now dealing, Patafijali was probably 
the most notable person for he not only collected the different 
forms of Yoga practices, and gleaned the diverse ideas which 
were or could be associated with the Yoga, but grafted them all 
on the Samkhya metaphysics, and gave them the form in which 
they have been handed down to us. V4caspati and Vijfiana 
Bhiksu, the two great commentators on the Vydsabhdsya, agree 
with us in holding that Patafijali was not the founder of the Yoga, 
but an editor. Analytic study of the siitras also brings the con- 
viction that the sitras do not show any original attempt, but a 
masterly and systematic compilation which was also suppie- 
mented by fitting contributions. The systematic manner also 
in which the first three chapters are written by way of definition 
and classification shows that the materials were already in 
existence and that Patafijali only systematized them. There was 
no missionizing zeal, no attempt to overthrow the doctrines of 
other systems, except as far as they might come in, by way of 
explaining the system. Patafijali is not even anxious to establish 
the system, but he is only engaged in systematizing the facts 
as he had them. Most of the criticisms against the Buddhists 
occur in the last chapter. The doctrines of the Yoga are 
described in the first three chapters, and this part is separated 
from the last chapter where the views of the Buddhists are 

1 The Yoga writer Jaigisavya wrote ‘' DAdranasasira” which dealt with Yoga more 
in the fashion of Tantra than that given by Patafijali. He mentions different places 


in the body (e.g. heart, throst, tip of the nose, palate, forehead, centre of the brain) 
which are centres of memory where concentration is to = made. See Viacaspati’s 


Tatparyafiad or Vitsyiyana's bhasys on Mydya sutra, i111. ii. 43- 
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criticized; the putting of an “¢#” (the word to denote the conclu- 
sion of any work) at the end of the third chapter is evidently to 
denote the conclusion of his Yoga compilation. There is of course 
another “#7” at the end of the fourth chapter to denote the 
conclusion of the whole work. The most legitimate hypothesis 
seems to be that the last chapter is a subsequen: addition by a 
hand other than that of Patafijali who was anxious to supply 
some new links of argument which were felt to be necessary for 
the strengthening of the Yoga position from an internal point of 
view, as well as for securing the strength of the Yoga from the 
supposed attacks of Buddhist metaphysics. There is also a 
marked change (due either to its supplementary character or 
to the manipulation of a foreign hand) in the style of the last 
chapter as compared with the style of the other three. 

The sitras, 30-34, of the last chapter seem tuo repeat what 
has already been said in the second chapter and some of the 
topics introduced are such that they could well have been 
dealt with in a more relevant manner in connection with similar 
discussions in the preceding chapters. The extent of this chapter 
is also disproportionately small, as it contains only 34 siitras, 
whereas the average number of sitras in other chapters is between 
51 to 55. 

We have now to meet the vexed question of the probable date 
of this famous Yoga author Patafijali. Weber had tried to con- 
nect him with Kapya Patamchala of Satapatha Brahmana’; in 
Katyayana’s Varttika we get the name Patafijali which is ex- 
plained by later commentators as patantah avijalayah yasmai (for 
whom the hands are folded as a mark of reverence), but it is indeed 
difficult to come to any conclusion merely from the similarity of 
names. There is however another theory which identifies the 
writer of the great commentary on Panini called the Maha- 
bhasya with the Patafijaliofthe Yoga sétre. This theory has been 
accepted by many western scholars probably on the strength of 
some Indian commentators who identified the two Patafijalis. 
Of these one is the writer of the Patafjalicarita (Ramabhadra 
Diksita) who could not have flourished earlier than the eighteenth 
century. The other is that cited in Sivarima’s commentary on 
Vasavadatta which Aufrecht assigns to the eighteenth century. 
The other two are king Bhoja of Dhar and Cakrap&nidatta, 

1 Weber’s History of Indian Literature, p. 223 n. 
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the commentator of Caraka, who belonged to the eleventh 
century A.D. Thus Cakrapdni says that he adores the Ahipati 
(mythical serpent chief ) who removed the defects of mind, speech 
and body by his Patafjala mahabhasya and the revision of 
Cavraka. Bhoja says: “Victory be to the luminous words of 
that illustrious sovereign Ranarangamalla who by composing his 
grammar, by writing his commentary on the Patafijala and by 
producing a treatise on medicine called Rayamyganka has like the 
lord of the holder of serpents removed defilement from speech, 
mind and body.” The adoration hymn of Vy4sa (which is con- 
sidered to be an interpolation even by orthodox scholars) is also 
based upon the same tradition. It is not impossible therefore that 
the later Indian commentators might have made some confusion 
between the three Patafijalis, the grammarian, the Yoga editor, 
and the medical writer to whom is ascribed the book known as 
Pétafjalatantra, and whq has been quoted by Sivadasa in his 
commentary on Caéradatta in connection with the heating of 
metals. 

Professor J. H. Woods of Harvard University is therefore 
in a way justified in his unwillingness to identify the gram- 
marian and the Yoga editor on the slender evidence of these 
commentators, It is indeed curious to notice that the great 
commentators of the grammar school such as Bhartrhari, Kaiy- 
yata, Vamana, Jayaditya, NageSa, etc. are silent on thie point. 
This is indeed a point against the identification of the two 
Patafijalis by some Yoga and medical commentators of a later 
age. And if other proofs are available which go against such 
an identification, we could not think the grammarian and the 
Yoga writer to be the same person. 

Let us now see if Patafijali’s grammatical work contains any- 
thing which may iead us to think that he was not the same 
person as the writer on Yoga. Professor Woods supposes that the 
philosophic concept of substance (dravya) of the two Patafijalis 
differs and therefore they cannot be identified. He holds that 
dravya is described in Vydasabhasya in one place as being the 
unity of species and qualities (sémdanyaviSesatmaka), whereas 
the Makabhasya holds that a dravya denotes a genus and also 
specific qualities according as the emphasis or stress is laid on 
either side. I fail to see how these ideas are totally antago- 
nistic. Moreover, we know that these two views were held by 
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Vyadi and Vajapyaéyana (Vyadi holding that words denoted 
qualities or dravya and Vajapyayana holding that words denoted 
species'), Even Panini had these two different ideas in “jatyakhya- 
yamekasmin bahuvacanamanyatarasyam,” and “ sarupanameka- 
Sesamekavibhakiau,” and Patafijali the writer of the Mahkabhasya 
only combined these two views. This does not show that he 
opposes the view of Vydsabhdsya, though we must remember 
that even if he did, that would not prove anything with regard 
to the writer of the siitras. Moreover, when we read that dravya 
is spoken of in the Mahabhasya as that object which is the 
specific kind of the conglomeration of its parts, just as a cow is 
of its tail, hoofs, horns, etc.—‘“yat sasnalangulakakudakhura- 
visényartharipam,’ we are reminded of its similarity with 
“ ayutasiddhavayavabhedanugatah samihah dravyam” (a con- 
glomeration of interrelated parts is called dravya) in the Vydsa- 
bhkadsya. So far as I have examined the Mahdabhdsya 1 have 
not been able to discover anything there which can warrant us 
in holding that the two Patafijalis cannot be identified. There 
are no doubt many apparent divergences of view, but even 
in these it is only the traditional views of the old grammarians 
that are exposed and reconciled, and it would be very un- 
warrantable for us to judge anything about the personal views 
of the grammarian from them. JI am also convinced that the 
writer of the Mahabhasya knew most of the important points of 
the Simkhya-Yoga metaphysics; as a few examples I may refer 
to the guna theory (1. 2. 64, 4. I. 3), the Simkhya dictum of ex 
nihilo nihil fit (1. 1. 56), the ideas of time (2. 2. 5, 3. 2. 123), the 
idea of the return of similars into similars (1. I. 50), the idea of 
change vikdra as production of new qualities gugdntaradhana 
(5. 1.2, §. 1. 3) and the distinction of indriya and Buddhi (3. 3. 133). 
We may add to it that the Makdbhasya agrees with the Yoga 
view as regards the Sphotavada, which is not held in common 
by any other school of Indian philosophy. There is also this 
external similarity, that unlike any other work they both begin 
their works in a similar manner (atha yoganusasanam and atha 
SabdanuSasanam)—" now begins the compilation of the instruc- 
tions on Yoga” (Yoga sittra)—and “now begins the compilation 
of the instructions of words” (Mahdbhasya). 

It may further be noticed in this connection that the arguments 

1 Patafijali’s MakdbAdsya, 1. 2. 64. 
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which Professor Woods has adduced to assign the date of the 
Yoga sitra between 300 and 500 A.D. are not at all conclusive, 
as they stand on a weak basis; for firstly if the two Patafijalis 
cannot be identified, it does not follow that the editor of the 
Yoga should necessarily be made later; secondly, the supposed 
Buddhist’ reference is found in the fourth chapter which, as I 
have shown above, is a later interpolation; thirdly, even if they 
were written by Patafijali it cannot be inferred that because 
Vacaspati describes the opposite school as being of the Vijfiana- 
vadi type, we are to infer that the siitras refer to Vasubandhu or 
even to Nagarjuna, for such ideas as have been refuted in the siitras 
had been developing long before the time of Nagarjuna. 

Thus we see that though the tradition of later commentators 
may not be accepted as a sufficient ground to identify the two 
Patafijalis, we cannot discover anything from a comparative 
critical study of the Yoga sitras and the text of the Mghd- 
éhasya, which can lead us to say that the writer of the Yoga 
sétras flourished at a later date than the other Patafijali. 

Postponing our views about the time of Patafijali the Yoga 
editor, I regret I have to increase the confusion by introducing 
the other work Kitab Patanyal, of which Alberuni speaks, for 
our consideration. Alberuni considers this work as a very famous 
one and he translates it along with another book called Saaka 
(Samkhya) ascribed to Kapila. This book was written in the 
form of dialogue between master and pupil, and it is certain that 
this book was not the present Yoga sétra of Patafijali, though it 
had the same aim as the latter, namely the search for liberation 
and for the union of the soul with the object of its meditation. 
The book was called by Alberuni K:tab Patanjal, which is to 
be translated as the book of Patafijala, because in another place, 
speaking of its author, he puts in a Persian phrase which when 
translated stands as “the author of the book of Patanjal.” It 
had also an elaborate commentary from which Alberuni quotes 
many extracts, though he does not tell us the author’s name. It 
treats of God, soul, bondage, karma, salvation, etc., as we find in 
the Yoga siitra, but the manner in which these are described (so 


1 It is important to notice that the most important Buddhist reference nacaika- 
cittatantram vastu tadapramagakam tedé kim sydt (iv. 16) was probably a line of the 
Vydsabhasya, as Bhoja, who had consulted many commentaries as he says in the 
preface, does not count it as a sitra. 
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far as can be judged from the copious extracts supplied by 
Alberuni) shows that these ideas had undergone some change 
from what we find in the Yoga stra. Following the idea of God 
in Alberuni we find that he retains his character as a timeless 
emancipated being, but he speaks, hands over the Vedas and 
shows the way to Yoga and inspires men in such a way that they 
could obtain by cogitation what he bestowed on them. The name 
of God proves his existence, for there cannot exist anything of 
which the name existed, but not the thing. The soul perceives 
him and thought comprehends his qualities. Meditation is iden- 
tical with worshipping him exclusively, and by practising it 
uninterruptedly the individual comes into supreme absorption 
with him and beatitude is obtained’. 

The idea of soul is the same as we find in the Yoga sutra. 
The idea of metempsychosis is also the same. He speaks of the 
eight siddhis (miraculous powers) at the first stage of meditation 
on the unity of God. Then follow the other four stages of medi- 
tation corresponding to the four stages we have as in the Yoga 
shtrc He gives four kinds of ways for the achievement of salvation, 
of which the first is the abkydsa (habit) of Patafijali, and the 
object of this abhydsa is unity with God? The second stands 
for vairagya; the third is the worship of God with a view to seek 
his favour in the attainment of salvation (cf. Yoga sutra, 1. 23 and 
I. 29). The fourth is a new introduction, namely that of rasa- 
yana or alchemy. As regards liberation the view is almost the 
same as in the Yoga sutra, 11. 25 and Iv. 34, but the liberated 
state is spoken of in one place as absorption in God or being 
one with him. The Brahman is conceived as an érddhvamila 
avaksakha asvattha (a tree with roots upwards and branches 
below), after the Upanisad fashion, the upper root is pure 
Brahman, the trunk is Veda, the branches are the different 
doctrines and schools, its leaves are the different modes of inter- 
pretation. Its nourishment comes from the three forces; the 


2 Cf. Yoga satra 1. 23-29 and I. 1, 45. The Yoga sitras speak of Iévara (God) 
as an eternally emancipated purugsa, omniscient, and the teacher of all past teachers. 
By meditating on him many of the obstacles such as illness, etc., which stand in the 
way of Yoga practice are removed. He is regarded as one of the alternative objects 
of cqncentration. The commentator Vyasa notes that he is the best object, for being 
drawn towards the Yogin by his concentration He so wills that he can easily attain 
concentration and through it salvation. No argyment is given in the Yoga sitras of 
the existence of God. 

* Cf. Yoga 11. 1. 
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object of the worshipper is to leave the tree and go back to the 
roots. 

The difference of this system from that of the Yoga sutra is: 
(1) the conception of God has risen here to such an importance 
that he has become the only object of meditation, and absorption 
in him is the goal; (2) the importance of the yama’ and the 
niyama has been reduced to the minimum; (3) the value of the 
Yoga discipline as a separate means of salvation apart from any 
connection with God as we find in the Yoga sitya has been lost 
sight of; (4) liberation and Yoga are defined as absorption in 
God ; (5) the introduction of Brahman ; (6) the very significance 
of Yoga as control of mental states (cittavrttinirodha) is lost 
sight of, and (7) rasayana (alchemy) is introduced as one of the 
means of salvation. 

From this we can fairly assume that this was a new modi- 
fication of the Yoga doctrine on the basis of Patafijali’s Yoga 
stra in the direction of Vedanta and Tantra, and as such it 
probably stands as the transition link through which the Yoga 
doctrine of the siitras entered into a new channel in such a way 
that it could be easily assimilated from there by later develop- 
ments of Vedanta, Tantra and Saiva doctrines’. As the author 
mentions rasayana as a means of salvation, it is very probable 
that he flourished after Nagarjuna and was probably the same 
person who wrote Pétafjala tantra, who has been quoted by 
Sivadasa in connection with alchemical matters and spoken of 
by Nagesa as “Carake Patafijalih.” We can also assume with some 
degree of probability that it is with reference to this man that 
Cakrapani and Bhoja made the confusion of identifying him with 
the writer of the Mahabhasya. It is also very probable that Cakra- 
pani by his line “pdtafjalamahabhasyacarakapratisamskytath” 
refers to this work which was called “ Patafijala.”. The commen- 
tator of this work gives some description of the lokas, dvipas and 
the sagaras, which runs counter to the descriptions given in the 
Vyasabhasya, 111. 26, and from this we can infer that it was pro- 
bably written at a time when the Vyasabhasya was not written 
or had not attained any great sanctity or authority. Alberuni 


1 Alberuni, in his account of the book of Samkhya, gives a list of commandments 
which practically is the same as yama and niyama, but it is said that through them 
one cannot attain salvation. 

* Cf the account of Patupatadarfana in Sarvadarsanasamgraha. 
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also described the book as being very famous at the time, and 
Bhoja and Cakrapani also probably confused him with Patafijali 
the grammarian ; from this we can fairly assume that this book 
of Patafijali was probably written by some other Patafijali within 
the first 300 or 400 years of the Christian era; and it may not 
be improbable that when Vydsabhasya quotes in Ill. 44 as “ ttt 
Patafijalih,” he refers to this Patafijali. 

The conception of Yoga as we meet it in the Maitrayana 
Upanisad consisted of six afgas or accessories, namely prand- 
yama, pratydhara, dhyana, dharana, tarka and samadhi’. Com- 
paring this list with that of the list in the Yoga sutras we find 
that two new elements have been added, and tarka has been 
replaced by asana. Now from the account of the sixty-two 
heresies given in the Brakmajala sutta we know that there were 
people who either from meditation of three degrees or through 
logic and reasoning had come to believe that both the external 
world as a whole and individual souls were eternal. From the 
association of this last mentioned logical school with the Samadhi 
or Dhyana school as belonging to one class of thinkers called 
S4$vatavada, and from the inclusion of tarka as an anga in 
samadhi, we can fairly assume that the last of the afigas given in 
Maitrdyani Upanisad represents the oldest list of the Yoga doc- 
trine, when the Samkhya and the Yoga were in a process of being 
grafted on each other, and when the Samkhya method of dis- 
cussion did not stand as a method independent of the Yoga. The 
substitution of asana for tarka in the list of Patafijali shows that 
the Yoga had developed a method separate from the Samkhya. 
(The introduction of ahimsé )(non-injury)) satya (truthfulness), 
asteya (want of stealing), brahmacaryya (sex-control), aparigraha 
(want of greed) as yama and Sauca (purity), santosa (content- 
ment) as niyama, as a system of morality without which Yoga is 
deemed impossible (for the first time in the sitras), (probably 
marks the period when the disputes between the Hindus and the 
Buddhists had not become so keen.) The introduction of maitri, 
karuna, mudita, upeksa is also equally significant, as we do not 
find them mentioned in such a prominent form in any other 
literature of the Hindus dealing with the subject of emancipa- 
tion. Beginning from the Acdrangasutra, Uttaradhyayanasktra, 

1 prandydmah pratydhdrak dhydnam dhdrand tarkak samddhih sadange ityucyate 
yogak (Maitr. 6. 8). 
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the Su#trakrtangasitra, etc., and passing through Umasvati’s Za¢- 
tuarthadhigamasiitra to Hemacandra’s Yogasastra we find that 
the Jains had been founding their Yoga discipline mainly on the 
basis of a system of morality indicated by the yamas, and the 
opinion expressed in Alberuni’s Patanyaé that these cannot give 
salvation marks the divergence of the Hindus in later days from 
the Jains. Another important characteristic of Yoga is its 
thoroughly pessimistic tone. Its treatment of sorrow in-connec- 
tion with the statement of the scope and ideal of Yoga is the 
same as that of the four sacred truths of the Buddhists, namely 
suffering, origin of suffering, the removal of suffering; and of the 
path to the removal of suffering’. Again, the metaphysics of the 
samsara (rebirth) cycle in connection with sorrow, origination, 
decease, rebirth, etc. is described with a remarkable degree of 
similarity with the cycle of causes as described in early Buddhism. 
Avidyd is placed at the head of the group; yet this avidya should 
not be confused with the Vedanta avidya of Saftkara, as it is an 
avidya of the Buddhist type; it is not a cosmic power of illusion 
nor anything like a mysterious original sin, but it is within the 
range of earthly tangible reality. Yoga avidya is the ignorance 
of the four sacred truths, as we have in the sitra “anttyasuctduh- 
khandtmasu nityasuctdukkhatmakhyatiravidya” (11. 5). 

The ground of our existing is our will to live (adksstvesa). 
“This is our besetting sin that we will to be, that we will to be 
ourselves, that we fondly will our being to blend with other kinds 
of existence and extend. The negation of the will to be, cuts 
off being for us at least’.” This is true as much of Buddhism as 
of the Yoga abhinivesa, which is a term coined and used in the 
Yoga for the first time to suit the Buddhist idea, and which has 
never been accepted, so far as I know, in any other Hindu 
literature in this sense. My’sole aim in pointing out these things 
in this section is to show that the Yoga sitras proper (first three 
chapters) were composed at a time when the later forms of 
Buddhism had not developed, and when the quarrels between 
the Hindus and the Buddhists and Jains had not reached such 


1 Vega sittva, 1. 15, 16, 17. VathdcikitsdSastram caturvyhham rogo vegeheuh 
Grogyam bhatsajyamiti evamidamapi Séstram caturvythameva ; tadyathd sassirah, 
samstrahetuh moksak mohsopayah ; dubkhabahkulah samsiro heyah, pradhdnapurupayeh 
samyege heyahetuh, samyogasydtyantihi nivrttirhinam hanopdyah samyagdarsenam, 


Vydsabhdsya, U1. 1§ 
3 Oldenberg’s Buddhism. 
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a stage that they would not like to borrow from one another. 
As this can only be held true of earlier Buddhism I am disposed 
to think that the date of the first three chapters of the Yoga 
siitvas must be placed about the second century B.c. Since there 
is no evidence which can stand in the way of identifying the 
grammarian Patafijali with the Yoga writer, I believe we may 
take them as being identical}. 


The Samkhya and the Yoga Doctrine of Soul or Puruga. 


The Samkhya philosophy as we have it now admits two prin- 
ciples, souls and prakrti, the root principle of matter. Souls are 
many, like the Jaina souls, but they are without parts and qualities, 
They do not contract or expand according as they occupy a 
smaller or a larger body, but are always all-pervasive, and are 
not contained in the bodies in which they are manifested. But 
the relation between body or rather the mind associated with it 
and soul is such that whatever mental phenomena happen in the 
mind are interpreted as the experience of its soul. The souls are 
many, and had it not been so (the Samkhya argues) with the 
birth of one all would have been born and with the death of one 
all would have died’. 

The exact nature of soul is however very difficult of compre- 
hension, and yet it is exactly this which one must thoroughly 
grasp in order to understand the Samkhya philosophy. Unlike 
the Jaina soul possessing anantajkana, anantadarsana, ananta- 
sukha, and anantaviryya, the Simkhya soul is described as being 
devoid of any and every characteristic; but its nature is abso- 
lute pure consciousness (c##). The Samkhya view differs from 
the Vedanta, firstly in this that it does not consider the soul to 
be of the nature of pure intelligence and bliss (azanda)*. Bliss 
with Samkhya is but another name for pleasure and as such it 
belongs to prakrti and does not constitute the nature of soul ; 
secondly, according to Vedanta the individual souls (jzva) are 


1 See S. N. Das Gupta, Yoga Philosophy in relation to other Indian systems of 
thought, ch. 11. The most important point in favour of this identification seems to be 
that both the Patafijalis as against the other Indian systems admitted the doctrine of 
sphota which was denied even by Samkhya. On the doctrine of Sphota see my Sindy 
of Patanjak, Appendix I. 

® Karika, 18. 
3 See Citsukha’s Zattoapradipika, IV. 
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but illusory manifestations of one soul or pure consciousness the 
Brahman, but according to Samkhya they are all real and many. 

The most interesting feature of Simkhya as of Vedanta is 
the analysis of knowledge. Samkhya holds that our knowledge 
of things are mere ideational pictures or images. External things 
are indeed material, but the sense data and images of the mind, 
the coming and going of which is called knowledge, are also in 
some sense matter-stuff, since they are limited in their nature 
like the external things. The sense-data and images come and go, 
they are often the prototypes, or photographs of external things, 
and as such ought to be considered as in some sense material, 
but the matter of which these are composed is the subtlest, 
These images of the mind could not have appeared as conscious, 
if there were no separate principles of consciousness in connec- 
tion with which the whole conscious plane could be interpreted 
as the experience of a person's We know that the Upanisads 
consider the soul or 4tman as pure and infinite consciousness, 
distinct from the forms of knowledge, the ideas, and the images. 
In our ordinary ways of mental analysis we do not detect that 
beneath the forms of knowledge there is some other principle 
which has no change, no form, but which is like a light which 
illumines the mute, pictorial forms which the mind assumes. 
The self is nothing but this light. We all speak of our “self” 
but we have no mental picture of the self as we have of other 
things, yet in all our knowledge we seem to know our self. The 
Jains had said that the soul was veiled by karma matter, and 
every act of knowledge meant only the partial removal of the 
veil. Samkhya says that the self cannot be found as an image 
of knowledge, but that is because it is a distinct, transcendent 
principle, whose real nature as such is behind or beyond the subtle 
matter of knowledge. Our cognitions, so far as they are mere formis 
or images, are merely compositions or complexes of subtle mind- 
substance, and thus are like a sheet of painted canvas immersed 
in darkness; as the canvas gets prints from outside and moves, 
the pictures appear one by one before the light and are illu- 
minated. So it is with our knowledge. The special characteristic 
of self is that it is like a light, without which all knowledge would 
be blind. Form and motion are the characteristics of matter, and 

1 Tattakaumudi, §; Yogevarttika, 1.22; Vijhandmrtabhasya, p. 74; Yogavdritika 
and JatfeaparSdradi, 1. 4, 11. 6, 18, 20; Vydsabhdgya, 1. 6, 7. 
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so far as knowledge is mere limited form and movement it is the 
same as matter; but there is some other principle which enlivens 
these knowledge-forms, by virtue of which they become con- 
scious. This principle of consciousness (cz?) cannot indeed be 
separately perceived per se, but the presence of this principle in 
all our forms of knowledge is distinctly indicated by inference. 
This principle of consciousness has no motion, no form, no quality, 
no impurity’, The movement of the knowledge-s:uff takes place 
in relation to it, so that it is illuminated as consciousness by it, 
and produces the appearance of itself as undergoing all changes 
of knowledge and experiences of pleasure and pain, Each item 
of knowledge so far as it is an image or a picture of some sort is 
but a subtle knowledge-stuff which has been illumined by the 
principle of consciousness, but so far as each item of knowledge 
carries with it the awakening or the enlivening of consciousness, 
it is the manifestation of the principle of consciousness. Know- 
iedge-reveiation is not the unveiling or revelation of a particu/ar 
part of the self, as the Jains supposed, but it is a revelation of 
the self only so far as knowledge is pure awakening, pure en- 
livening, pure consciousness, So far as the content of knowledge 
or the image is concerned, it is not the revelation of self but is 
the blind knowledge-stuff. 

The Buddhists had analysed knowledge into its diverse con- 
stituent parts, and had held that the coming together of these 
brought about the conscious states. This coming together was 
to them the point of the illusory notion of self, since this unity 
or coming together was not a permanent thing but a momentary 
collocation. With Samkhya however the self, the pure cit, is 
neither illusory nor an abstraction; it is concrete but transcen- 
dent. Coming into touch with it gives unity to all the movements 
of the knowledge-composites of subtle stuff, which would otherwise 
have remained aimless and unintelligent. It is by coming into 
connection with this principle of intelligence that they are inter- 
preted as the systematic and coherent experience of a person, and 
may thus be said to be intelligized. Intelligizing means the ex- 
pression and interpretation of the events or the happenings of 


‘ It is important to note that Sémkhya has two terms to denote the two aspects 
involved in knowledge, viz. the relating element: of awareness 45 such (cf), and the 
content (4uadss) which is the form of the mind-stuff representing the sense-data and 
the image. Cognition takes place by the reflection of the former in the latter. 
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knowledge in connection with a person, so as to make them a 
system of experience. This principle of intelligence is called 
purusa. There is a separate purusa in SAmkhya for each indi- 
vidual, and it is of the nature of pure intelligence. The Vedanta 
atman however is different from the Samkhya purusa in this that 
it is one and is of the nature of pure intelligence, pure being, 
and pure bliss. It alone is the reality and by illusory maya it 
appears as many. 


Thought and Matter. 


A question naturally arises, that if the knowledge forms are 
made up of some sort of stuff as the objective forms of matter 
are, why then should the purusa illuminate it and not external 
material objects. The answer that Samkhya gives is that the 
knowledge-complexes are certainly different from external ob- 
jects in this, that they are far subtler and have a preponderance 
of a special quality of plasticity and translucence (sa¢éva), which 
resembles the light of purusa, and is thus fit for reflecting and 
absorbing the light of the purusa. The two principal character- 
istics of external gross matter are mass and energy. But it 
has also the other characteristic of allowing itself to be photo- 
graphed by our mind; this thought-photograph of matter has 
again the special privilege of being so translucent as to be able 
to catch the reflection of the cz¢—the super-translucent transcen- 
dent principle of intelligence. The fundamental characteristic 
of external gross matter is its mass; energy is common to 
both gross matter and the subtle thought-stuff. But mass is 
at its lowest minimum in thought-stuff, whereas the capacity 
of translucence, or what may be otherwise designated as the 
intelligence-stuff, is at its highest in thought-stuff. But if the 
gross matter had none of the characteristics of translucence that 
thought possesses, it could not have made itself an object of 
thought; for thought transforms itself into the shape, colour, 
and other characteristics of the thing which has been made its 
object. Thought could not have copied the matter, if the matter 
did not possess some of the essential substances of which the 
copy was made up. But this plastic entity (sattva) which is 
so predominant in thought is at its lowest limit of subordination 
in matter. Similarly mass is not noticed in thought, but some 
such notions as are associated with mass may be discernible in 
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thought; thus the images of thought are limited, separate, have 
movement, and have more or less clear cut forms. The images 
do not extend in space, but they can represent space. The trans- 
lucent and plastic element of thought (sat/va) in association with 
movement (vajas) would have resulted in a simultaneous revelation 
of all objects; it is on account of mass or tendency of obstruction 
(tamas) that knowledge proceeds from image to image and dis- 
closes things in a successive manner. The buddhi (thought-stuff) 
holds within it all knowledge immersed as it were in utter dark- 
ness, and actual knowledge comes before our view as though 
by the removal of the darkness or veil, by the reflection of the 
light of the purusa. This characteristic of knowledge, that all its 
stores are hidden as if lost at any moment, and only one picture 
or idea comes at a time to the arena of revelation, demonstrates 
that in knowledge there is a factor of obstruction which manifests 
itself in its full actuality in gross matter as mass. Thus both 
thought and gross matter are made up of three elements, a 
plasticity, of intelligence-stuff (sattva), energy-stuff (rayas), and 
mass-stuff (¢amas), or the factor of obstruction. Of these the last 
two are predominant in gross matter and the first two in thought. 


Feelings, the Ultimate Substances’, 


Another question that arises in this connection is the position 
of feeling in such an analysis of thought and matter. Simkhya 
holds that the three characteristic constituents that we have 
analyzed just now are feeling substances. Feeling is the most 
interesting side of our consciousness. It is in our feelings that 
we think of our thoughts as being parts of ourselves. If we 
should analyze any percept into the crude and undeveloped 
sensations of which it is composed at the first moment of its 
appearance, it comes more as a shock than as an image, and 
we find that it is felt more as a feeling mass than as an image. 
Even in our ordinary life the elements which precede an act of 
knowledge are probably mere feelings. As we go lower down 
the scale of evolution the automatic actions and relations of 
matter are concomitant with crude manifestations of feeling 
which never rise to the level of knowledge. The lower the scale 
of evolution the less is the keenness of feeling, till at last there 
comes a stage where matter-complexes do not give rise to feeling 


1 Xaridd, 12, with Gaudpida and Nardyapatirtha, 
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reactions but to mere physical reactions. Feelings thus mark 
the earliest track of consciousness, whether we look at it from the 
point of view of evolution or of the genesis of consciousness in 
ordinary life. What we call matter-complexes become at a certain 
stage feeling-complexes and what we call feeling-complexes at 
a certain stage of descent sink into mere matter-complexes with 
matter reaction. The feelings are therefore the things-in-them- 
selves, the ultimate substances of which consciousness and gross 
matter are made up. Ordinarily a difficulty might be felt in 
taking feelings to be the ultimate substances of which gross 
matter and thought are made up; for we are more accustomed 
to take feelings as being merely subjective, but if we remember 
the Samkhya analysis, we find that it holds that thought and 
matter are but two different modifications of certain subtle sub- 
stances which are in essence but three types of feeling entities. 
The three principal characteristics of thought and matter that we 
have noticed in the preceding section are but the manifestations 
of three types of feeling substances. There is the class of feelings 
that we call the sorrowful, there is another class of feelings that 
we call pleasurable, and there is still another class which is neither 
sorrowful nor pleasurable, but is one of ignorance, depression 
(visdda) or dullness, Thus corresponding to these three types of 
manifestations as pleasure, pain, and dullness, and materially as 
shining (praka@sa), energy (pravrtt:), obstruction (##yama), there 
are three types of feeling-substances which must be regarded as 
the ultimate things which make up all the diverse kinds of gross 
matter and thought by their varying modifications. 


The Gunas'. 


These three types of ultimate subtle entities are technically 
called guna in Samkhya philosophy. Guna in Sanskrit has three 
meanings, namely (1) quality, (2) rope, (3) not primary. These 
entities, however, are substances and not mere quaiities. But it 
may be mentioned in this connection that in Samkhya philosophy 
there is no separate existence of qualities; it holds that each 
and every unit of quality is but a unit of substance. What 
we call quality is but a particular manifestation or appearance 
of a subtle entity. Things do not possess quality, but quality 

) Vegevdrttika, 1 18; Bhaviganeda’s Tattuaydsharthyadipana, pp. 1-3; Vijhe- 
namrtobhazya, p. 900; Tattvokewmudi, 13; also Gaudaphds and Nirhyapatirthe, 13. 
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signifies merely the manner in which a substance reacts; any 
object we see seems to possess many qualities, but the Samkhya 
holds that corresponding to each and every new unit of quality, 
however fine and subtle it may be, there is a corresponding 
subtle entity, the reaction of which is interpreted by us as a 
quality. This is true not only of qualities of external objects 
but also of mental qualities as well. These ultimate entities 
were thus called gunas probably to suggest that they are the 
entities which by their various modifications manifest them- 
selves as gunas or qualities. These subtle entities may also be 
called gunas in the sense of ropes because they are like ropes 
by which the soul is chained down as if it were to thought and 
matter. These may also be called gunas as things of secondary 
importance, because though permanent and indestructible, they 
continually suffer modifications and changes by their mutual 
groupings and re-groupings, and thus not primarily and unalter- 
ably constant like the souls ( purusa). Moreover the object of the 
world process being the enjoyment and salvation of the purusas, 
the matter-principle could not naturally be regarded as being of 
primary importance. But in whatever senses we may be inclined 
to justify the name guna as applied to these subtle entities, it 
should be borne in mind that they are substantive entities_or 


subtle substances and not abstract qualities. These gunas are 
infinite in in number, but in accordance with their three main char- 
acteristics a8 described above they have been arranged i in ‘thrye 
classes or types called sativa (intelligence-stuff), rajas ‘(energy- 
stuff) and ¢amas (mass-stuff). An infinite number of subtle sub- 
stances which agree in certain characteristics of self-shining or 
plasticity are called the sattva-gugas and those which behave as 
units of activity are called the rajo-gugas and those which behave 
as factors of obstruction, mass or materiality are called samo-gunas. 
These subtle guna substances are united in different proportions 
(e.g. a larger number of sattva substances with a lesser number of 
rajas or tamas, or a larger number of tamas substances with a 
smaller number of rajas and sattva substances and so on in 
varying proportions), and as a result of this, different substances 
with different qualities come into being. Though attached to one 
another when united in different proportions, they mutually act 
and react upon one another, and thus by their combined resultant 


pfoduce new characters, qualities and substances. There is how- 
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ever one and only one stage in which the gunas are not com- 
pounded in varying proportions. In this state each of the guna 
substances is opposed by each of the other guna substances, and 
thus by their equal mutual opposition create an equilibrium, in 
which none of the characters of the gunas manifest themselves, 
This is a state which is so absolutely devoid of all characteristics 
that it is absolutely incoherent, indeterminate, and indefinite. It 
is a qualitiless simple homogeneity. It is a state of being which 
is as it were non-being. This state of the mutual equilibrium 
of the gunas is called prakrti'. This is a state which cannot be 
said either to exist or to non-exist for it serves no purpose, but 
it is hypothetically the mother of all things. This is however the 
earliest stage, by the breaking of which, later on, all modifications 
take place. 


Prakrti and its Evolution. 


Samkhya believes that before this world came into being there 
was such a state of dissolution—a state in which the guna com- 
pounds had disintegrated into a state of disunion and had by their 
mutual opposition produced an equilibrium the prakrti. Then 
later on disturbance arose in the prakrti, and as a result of that a 
process of unequal aggregation of the gunas in varying proportions 
took place, which brought forth the creation of the manifold. 
Prakrti, the state of perfect homogeneity and incoherence of the 
gunas, thus gradually evolved and became more and more deter- 
thinate, differentiated, heterogeneous, and coherent. The gunas are 
always uniting, separating, and uniting again’, Varying qualities 
of essence, energy, and mass in varied groupings act on one another 
and through their mutual interaction and interdependence evolve 
from the indefinite or qualitatively indeterminate the definite or 
qualitatively determinate. And though co-operating to produce 
the world of effects, these diverse moments with diverse tendencies 
never coalesce. Thus in the phenomenal product whatever energy 
there is is due to the ele:nent of rajas and rajas alone; all matter, 
resistance, stability, is due to tamas,and all conscious manifestation 
to sattva. The particular guna which happens to be predominant 
in any phenomenon becomes manifest in that phenomenon and 
others become latent, though their presence is inferred by thieig. 


1 Yogavdrttika, 11. 19, and Pravacanabhasya, 1. 61. 
2 Kaumudi, 13-16; Tattoavatfaradi, 11. 20, 1V. 13,145 also Yogavarttika, Iv. Fo tay, 
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effect. Thus, for example, in a body at rest mass is patent, energy 
latent and potentiality of conscious manifestation sublatent. Ina 
moving body, the rajas is predominant (kinetic) and the mass is 
partially overcome. All these transformations of the groupings of 
the gunas in different proportions presuppose the state of prakrti 
as the starting point. It is at this stage that the tendencies to 
conscious manifestation, as well as the powers of doing work, are 
exactly counterbalanced by the resistance of inertia or mass, 
and the process of cosmic evolution is at rest. When this equi- 
librium is once destroyed, it is supposed that out of a natural 
affinity of all the sattva reals for themselves, of rajas reals for other 
reals of their type, of tamas reals for others of their type, there 
arises an unequal aggregation of sattva, rajas, or tamas at differ- 
ent moments. When one guna is preponderant in any particular 
collocation, the others are co-operant. This evolutionary series 
beginning from the first disturbance of the prakrti to the final 
transformation as the world-order, is subject to “a definite law 
which it cannot overstep.” In the words of Dr B.N.Seal?,“‘the pro- 
cess of evolution consists in the development of the differentiated 
(vaisamya) within the undifferentiated (sémyavastha) of the deter- 
minate (vzSesa) within the indeterminate (avisesa) of the colierent 
(yutasiddha) within the incoherent (ayutastddha). The order of 
succession is neither from parts to whole nor from whole to the 
parts, but ever from a relatively less differentiated, less deter- 
minate, less coherent whole to a relatively more differentiated, 
more determinate, more coherent whole.” The meaning of such 
an evolution is this, that all the changes and modifications in 
the shape of the evolving collocations of guna reals take place 
within the body of the prakrti. Prakrti consisting of the in- 
finite reals is infinite, and that it has been disturbed does not 
mean that the whole of it has been disturbed and upset, or 
that the totality of the gunas in the prakrti has been unhinged 
from a state of equilibrium. It means rather that a very vast 
number of gunas constituting the worlds of thought and matter 
has been upset. These gunas once thrown out of balance begin to 
group themselves together first in one form, then in another, then 
in another, and so on. But such a change in the formation of 
aggregates should not be thought to take place in such a way 
that the later aggregates appear in supersession of the former ones, 
so that when the former comes into being the latter ceases to exist. 
"2 De B. N. Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 1915, p. 7. 
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For the truth is that one stage is produced after another ; this 
second stage is the result of a new aggregation of some of the 
reals of the first stage. This deficiency of the reals of the first 
stage which had gone forth to form the new aggregate as the 
second stage is made good by a refilling from the prakrti. So also, 
as the third stage of aggregation takes place from out of the reals 
of the second stage, the deficiency of the reals of the second stage 
is made good by a refilling from the first stage and that of the 
first stage from the prakrti. Thus by a succession of refillings the 
process of evolution proceeds, till we come to its last limit, where 
there is no real evolution of new substance, but mere chemical 
and physical changes of qualities in things which had already 
evolved. Evolution (¢attvdntaraparinama) in Samkhya means the 
development of categories of existence and not mere changes of 
qualities of substances (physical, chemical, biological or mental). 
Thus each of the stages of evolution remains as a permanent 
category of being, and offers scope to the more and more differ- 
entiated and coherent groupings of the succeeding stages. Thus 
it is said that the evolutionary process is regarded as a differen- 
tiation of new stages as integrated in previous stages (samesrsta- 
viveka), 


Pralaya and the disturbance of the Prakrti Equilibrium. 


“But how or rather why prakrti should be disturbed is the most 
knotty point in Simkhya. It is postulated that the prakrti or the 
sum-total of the gunas is so connected with the purusas, and there 
is such an inherent teleology or blind purpose in the lifeless prakrti, 
that all its evolution and transformations take place for the sake 
of the diverse purusas, to serve the enjoyment of pleasures and 
sufferance of pain through experiences, and finally leading them 
to absolute freedom or mukti. A return of this manifold world 
into the quiescent state ( pra/aya) of prakrti takes place when the 
karmas of all purusas collectively require that there should be 
such a temporary cessation of all experience. At such a moment 
the guna compounds are gradually broken, and there is a backward 
movement ( pratisaficara) till everything is reduced to the gunas in 
their elementary disintegrated state when their mutual opposition 
brings about their equilibrium. This equilibrium however is not a 
mere passive state, but one of utmost tension; there is intense 
activity, but the activity here does not lead to the generation of 
new things and cualities (visadrsa-parinama), this course of new 
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production being suspended; the activity here repeats the same 
state (sady$a-parinama) of equilibrium, so that there is no change 
or new production. The state of pralaya thus is not a suspension 
of the teleology or purpose of the gunas, or an absclute break of 
the course of guna evolution; for the state of pralaya, since tt 
has been generated to fultil the demands of the accumulated 
karmas of purusas, and since there is still the activity of the 
gunas in keeping themselves in a state of suspended production, 
is also a stage of the samsara cycle. The state of mukti (libera- 
tion) is of course quite different, for in that stage the movement 
of the gunas ceases for ever with reference to the liberated soul. 
But still the question remains, what breaks the state of equilibrium? 
The Samkhya answer is that it is due to the transcendental (non- 
mechanical) influence of the purusa!. This influence of the purusa 
again, if it means anything, means that there is inherent in the 
gunas a teleology that all their movements or modifications snould 
take place in such a way that these may serve the purposes of the 
purusas. Thus when the karmas of the purusas had demanded 
that there should be a suspension of all experience, for a period 
there was a pralaya. At the end of it, it is the same inherent pur- 
pose of the prakrti that wakes it up for the formation of a suitable 
world for the experiences of the purusas by which its quiescent 
state is disturbed. This is but another way of looking at the 
inherent teleology of the prakrti, which demands that a state of 
pralaya should cease and a state of world-framing activity should 
begin. Since there is a purpose in the gunas which brought 
them to a state of equilibrium, the state of equilibrium also pre- 
supposes that it also may be broken up again when the purpose 
so demands., Thus the inherent purpose of the prakrti brought 
about the state of pralaya and then broke it up for the creative 
work again, and it is this natural change in the prakrti that may 
be regarded from another point of view as the transcendental 
influence of the purusas. 


Mahat and Ahamkara. 


The first evolute of the prakrti is generated by a preponderance 
of the sattva (intelligence-stuff). This is indeed the earliest state 
from which all the rest of the world has sprung forth; and it is a 
state in which the stuff of sattva predominates. It thus holds 


1 The Yoga answer is of course different. It believes that the disturbance of the 
equilibrium of the prakyti for new creation takes place by the will of Ifvara (God). 
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within it the minds (4zddh) of all purusas which were lost in the 
prakrti during the pralaya. The very first work of the evolution 
of prakrti to serve the purusas is thus manifested by the separating 
out of the old buddhis or minds (of the purusas) which hold within 
themselves the old specific ignorance (avédya) inherent in them 
with reference to each purusa with which any particular buddhi 
is associated from beginningless time before the pralaya. This 
state of evolution consisting of all the collected minds (buddhi) 
of all the purusas is therefore called duddhitattva. \t is a state 
which holds or comprehends within it the buddhis of all indi- 
viduals. The individual buddhis of individual purusas are on one 
hand integrated with the buddhitattva and on the other associated 
with their specific purusas. When some buddhis once begin to 
be separated from the prakrti, other buddhi evolutions take 
place. In other words, we are to understand that once the trans- 
formation of buddhis is effected for the service of the purusas, 
all the other direct transformations that take place from the 
prakrti take the same line, ie. a preponderance of sattva being 
once created by the bringing out of some buddhis, other trans- 
formations of prakrti that follow them have also the sattva pre- 
ponderance, which thus have exactly the same composition as the 
first buddhis. Thus the first transformation from prakrti becomes 
buddhi-transformation. This stage of buddhis may thus be re- 
garded as the most universal stage, which comprehends within it 
all the buddhis of individuals and potentially all the matter of 
which the gross world is formed. Looked at from this poini of 
view it has the widest and most universal existence comprising 
all creation, and is thus called mahat (the great one). It is called 
4inga (sign), as the other later existences or evolutes. give ‘us the 
ground of inferring its existence, and as such must be distin- 
guished from the prakrti which is called a/inga, ie. of which no 
linga or characteristic may be affirmed. 

This mahat-tattva being once produced, further modifications 
begin to take place in three lines by three different kinds of 
undulations representing the sattva preponderance, rajas pre- 
ponderance and tamas preponderance. This state when the mahat 
is disturbed by the three parallel tendencies of a preponderance of 
tamas, rajas and sattva is called ahamkara, and the above three 
tendencies are respectively called tamasika ahamkara or bhutéds, 
rajasika or tatjasa ahamkara, and vatkarika ahamkara. The raja- 
sika ahamk&ra cannot mark a new preponderance by itself; it only 
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helps (sahakar:) the transformations of the sattva preponderance 
and the tamas preponderance. The development of the former 
preponderance, as is easy to see, is only the assumption of a more 
and more determinate character of the buddhi, for we remember 
that buddhi itself has been the resulting transformation of a sattva 
preponderance. Further development with the help of rajas on 
the line of sattva development could only take place when the 
buddhi as mind determined itself in specific ways. The first 
development of the buddhi on this line is called sa¢tuika or vat- 
harika ahamkara. This ahamkara represents the development 
in buddhi to produce a consciousness-stuff as I or rather “mine,” 
and must thus be distinguished from the first stage as buddhi, the 
function of which is a mere understanding and general datum as 
thisness, 

The ego or ahamkara (abhimana-dravya) is the specific expres- 
sion of the general consciousness which takes experience as mine. 
The function of the ego is therefore called abhimdna (self-asser- 
tion). From this again come the five cognitive senses of vision, 
touch, smell, taste, and hearing, the five conative senses of speech, 
handling, foot-movement, the ejective sense and the generative 
sense; the prdnas (bio-motor force) which help both conativn and 
cognition are but aspects of buddhi-movement as life. The indi- 
vidual ahamkaras and senses are related to the individual buddhis 
by the developing sattva determinations from which they had come 
into being. Each buddhi with its own group of ahamkara (ego) 
and sense-evolutes thus forms a microcosm separate from similar 
other buddhis with their associated groups. So far therefore as 
knowledge is subject to sense-influence and the ego, it is different 
for each individual, but so far as a general mind (4arana buddhi) 
apart from sense knowledge is concerned, there is a community of 
all buddhis in the buddhitattva. Even there however each buddhi 
is separated from other buddhis by its own peculiarly associated 
ignorance (avidya). The buddhi and its sattva evolutes of aham- 
kara and the senses are so related that though they are different 
“from buddhi in their functions, they are all comprehended in the 
‘buddhi, and mark only its gradual! differentiations and modes. We. 
must again remember in this connection the doctrine of refilling, 
for as buddhi exhausts its part in giving rise to ahamkara, the de- 
ficiency of buddhi is made good by prakrti; again as ahamkdra 
partially exhausts itself in generating sense-faculties, the defi- 
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ciency is made good by a refilling from the buddhi. Thus the 
change and wastage of each of the stadia are always made good 
and kept constant by a constant refilling from each higher state 
and finally from prakrti. 


The Tanmétras and the Param&nus’. 


The other tendency, namely that of tamas, has to be helped 
by the liberated rajas of ahamkara, in order to make itself pre- 
ponderant, and this state in which the tamas succeeds in over- 
coming the sattva side which was so preponderant in the buddhi, 
is called 4h&radt. From this bhitadi with the help of rajas are 
generated the sanmdtras, the immediately preceding causes of the 
grosselements. The bhitadi thus represents only the intermediate 
stage through which the differentiations and regroupings of tamas 
reals in the mahat proceed for the generation of the tanmatras, 
There has been some controversy between SAmkhya and Yoga 
as to whether the tanmatras are generated from the mahat or from 
ahamkara. The situation becomes intelligible if we remember that 
evolution here does not mean coming out or emanation, but in- 
creasing differentiation in integration within the evolving whole, 
Thus the regroupings of tamas reals marks the differentiation 
which takes place within the mahat but through its stage as 
bhitadi. Bhitadi is absolutely homogeneous and inert, devoid 
of all physical and chemical characters except quantum or mass. 
The second stadium tanmatra represents subtle maiter, vibratory, 
impingent, radiant, instinct with potential energy. These “poten- 
tials” arise from the unequal aggregation of the original mass-units 
in different proportions and collocations with an unequal distribu- 
tion of the original energy (rajas). The tanmatras possess some- 
thing more than quantum of mass and energy; they possess 
physical characters, some of them penetrability, others powers of 
impact or pressure, others radiant heat, others again capability of 
viscous and cohesive attraction’. 

In intimate relation with those physical characters they also 
possess the potentials of the energies represented by sound, touch, 

colour, taste, and smell ; but, being subtle matter, they are devoid 
"1 T have accepted in this section and in the next many of the translations of Sanskrit 
terms and expressions of Dr Seal and am largely indebted to him for his illuminating 
exposition of this subject as given in Ray's Hindu Chemistry. The credit of explaining 
Samkhya physics in the light of the text belongs entirely to him. 
2 Dr Seal’s Posttive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. 
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of the peculiar forms which these “potentials” assume in particles 
of gross matter like the atoms and their aggregates. In other 
words, the potentials lodged in subtle matter must undergo peculiar 
transformations by new groupings or collocations before they can 
act as sensory stimuli as gross matter, though in the minutest 
particles thereof the sensory stimuli may be infra-sensible (asén- 
driya but not anudbhita)'. 

Of the tanmatras the Sabda or aka@sa tanmatra (the sound- 
potential) is first generated directly from the bhitadi. Next 
comes the sparsa or the vayu tanmatra (touch-potentia!) which is 
generated by the union of a unit of tamas from bhiutadi with the 
akaéa tanmatra. The rapa tanmatra (colour-potential) is generated 
similarly by the accretion of a unit of tamas from bhitadi; the 
rasa tanmatra (taste-potential) or the af tanmatra is also similarly 
formed. This ap tanmatra again by its union with a unit of tamas 
from bhiitadi produces the gandka tanmatra (smell-potential) or 
the £szt? tanmatra®. The difference of tanmatras or infra-atomic 
units and atoms (paramanu) is this, that the tanmatras have only 
the potential power of affecting our senses, which must be grouped 
and regrouped in a particular form to constitute a new existence 
as atoms before they can have the power of affecting our senses. 
It is important in this connection to point out that the classifica- 
tion of all gross objects as ksiti, ap, tejas, marut and vyoman is 
not based upon a chemical analysis, but from the points of view 
of the five senses through which knowledge of them could be 
brought home to us. Each of our senses can only apprehend a 
particular quality and thus five different ultimate substances are 
said to exist corresponding to the five qualities which may be 
grasped by the five senses. In accordance with the existence of 
these five elements, the existence of the five potential states or 
tanmatras was also conceived to exist as the ground of the five 
gross forms. 

The five classes of atoms are generated from the tanmatras as 
foliows: the sound-potential, with accretion of rudiment matter 
from dhutadi generates the 4ka$a-atom. The touch-potentials com- 
bine with the vibratory particles (sound-potential) to generate the 


1 Dr Seal's Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus. 

% There were various ways in which the genesis of tanmatras and atoms were ex- 
plained in literatures other than Samkhya; for some account of it see Dr Seal’s Positive 
Sesences of the Ancient Hindus. 
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vayu-atom. The light-and-heat potentials combine with touch- 
potentials and sound-potentials to produce the tejas-atom. The 
taste-potentials combine with light-and-heat potentials, touch- 
potentials and sound-potentials to generate the ap-atom and the 
smell-potentials combine with the preceding potentials to generate 
the earth-atom. The akasa-atom possesses penetrability, the vayu- 
atom impact or mechanical pressure, the tejas-atom radiant heat 
and light, the ap-atom viscous attraction and the earth-atom 
cohesive attraction. The 4kasa we have seen forms the transition 
link from the bhitadi to the tanmatra and from the tanmatra to 
the atomic production; it therefore deserves a special notice at 
this stage. Samkhya distinguishes between a karana-akagéa and 
karyakaga. The karana-dkasa (non-atomic and _all-pervasive) 
is the formless tamas—the mass in prakrti or bhutadi; it is 
indeed all-pervasive, and is not a mere negation, a mere un- 
occupiedness (4varanabhava) or vacuum*, When energy is first 
associated with this tamas element it gives rise to the sound- 
potential; the atomic akaéa is the result of the integration of the 
original mass-units from bhitdadi with this sound-potential (Sadda 
tanmdatra). Such an akaga-atom is called the kary4kdéa: it is 
formed everywhere and held up in the original kdrana 4k4sa as 
the medium for the development of vayu atoms. Being atomic 
it occupies limited space, 

The ahamk4ra and the five tanmatras are technically called 
avisesa or indeterminate, for further determinations or differentia- 
tions of them for the formation of newer categories of existence 
are possible. The eleven senses and the five atoms are called 
vtsesa, ie. determinate, for they cannot further be so determined 
as to form a new category of existence. It is thus that the course 
of evolution which started in the prakrti reaches its furthest limit 
in the production of the senses on the one side and the atoms 
on the other. Changes no doubt take place in bodies having 
atomic constitution, but these changes are changes of quality due 
to spatial changes in the position of the atoms or to the intro- 
duction of new atoms and their re-arrangement. But these are 
not such that < newer category of existence could be formed by 
them which was substantially different from the combined atoms. 


1 Dr B. N. Seal in describing this Akaéa says “‘ Akaéa corresponds in some respects 
to the ether of the physicists and in others to what may be cajled proto-atom (protyle).” 
Ray’s History of Hindu Chemistry, p. 88. 
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The changes that take place in the atomic constitution of things 
certainly deserve to be noticed. But before we go on ,to this, it 
will be better to enquire about the principle of causation ac¢ord- 
ing to which the Samkhya-Yoga evolution shoulc. be compre- 
hended or interpreted. 


Principle of Causation and Conservation of Energy’. 


The question is raised, how can the prakrti supply the de- 
ficiences made in its evolutes by the formation of other evolutes 
from them? When from mahat some tanmatras have evolved, or 
when from the tanmatras some atoms have evolved, how can the 
deficiency in mahat and the tanmatras be made good by the 
prakrti? 

Or again, what is the principle that guides the transformations 
that take place in the atomic stage when one gross body, say milk, 
changes into curd, and so on? Samkhya says that “as the total 
energy remains the same while the world is constantly, evolving, 
cause and effect are only more or less evolved forms of the same 
ultimate Energy. The sum of effects exists in the sum of causes 
in a potential form. The grouping or collocation alone changes, 
and this brings on the manifestation of the latent powers of the 
gunas, but without creation of anything new. What is called the 
(material) cause is only the power which is efficient in the pro- 
duction or rather the vehicle of the power. This power is the 
unmanifested (or potential) form of the Energy set free (udbhita- 
vrttt) in the effect. But the concomitant conditions are necessary 
to call forth the so-called material cause into activity.” The 
appearance of an effect (such as the manifestation of the figure 
of the statue in the marble block by the causal efficiency of the 
sculptor’s art) is only its passage from potentiality to actuality 
and the concomitant conditions (sakakdrt-Sakt1) or efficient cause 
(nimitta-karana, such as the sculptor’s art) is a sort of mechanical 
help or instrumental help to this passage or the transition’, The 
refilling from prakrti thus means nothing more than this, that 
by the inherent teleology of the prakrti, the reals there are so 
collocated as to be transformed into mahat as those of the mahat 
have been collocated to form the bhitadi or the tanmatras. 


1 Vyasabhdsya and Yogavdrttika, IV. 3; Tattvavatfaradi, iv. 3. 
3 Ray, History of Hinds Chemistry, p. 72. 5 bid. p. 73: 
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Yoga however explains this more vividly on the basis of 
transformation of the liberated potential energy. The sum of 
material causes potentially contains the energy manifested in the 
sum of effects. When the effectuating condition is added to the 
sum of material conditions in a given collocation, all that happens 
is that a stimulus is imparted which removes the arrest, disturbs 
the relatively stable equilibrium, and brings on a liberation of 
energy together with a fresh collocation ( gunasannivesavisesa). 
As the owner of an adjacent field in transferring water from one 
field to another of the same or lower level has only to remove 
the obstructing mud barriers, whereupon the water flows of itself 
to the other field, so when the efficient or instrumental causes 
(such as the sculptor’s art) remove the barrier inherent in any 
collocation against its transformation into any other collocation, 
the energy from that collocation flows out in a corresponding 
manner and determines the collocation. Thus for example the 
energy which collocated the milk-atoms to form milk was in a 
state of arrest in the milk state. If by heat or other causes this 
barrier is removed, the energy naturally changes direction in a 
corresponding manner and collocates the atoms accordingly for 
the formation of curd. So also as soon as the barriers are removed 
from the prakrti, guided by the constant will of Isvara, the reals 
in equilibrium in the state of piakrti leave their state of arrest 
and evolve themselves into mahat, etc. 


Change as the formation of new collocations. 


It is easy to see from what we have already said that any 
collocation of atoms forming a thing could not change its form, 
unless the barrier inherent or caused by the formation of the 
present collocation could be removed by some other extraneous 
instrumental cause. All gross things are formed by the colloca- 
tion of the five atoms of ksiti, ap, tejas, marut, and vyoman. The 
difference between one thing and another is simply this, that its 
collocation of atoms or the arrangement or grouping of atoms 
is different from that in another. The formation of a collocation 
has an inherent barrier against any change, which keeps that 
collocation in a state of equilibrium, and it is easy to see that 
these barriers exist in infinite directions in which all the other 
infinite objects of the world exist. From whichever side the barrier 


' is removed, the energy flows in that direction and helps the 
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formation ofa corresponding object. Provided the suitable barriers 
could be removed, anything could be changed into any other thing. 
And it is believed that the Yogins can acquire the powers by 
which they can remove any barriers,and thus make anything out of 
any other thing. But generally in the normal course of events the 
line of evolution follows “a definite law which cannot be over- 
stepped” (parinamakramaniyama) or in other words there are 
some natural barriers which cannot be removed, and thus the 
evolutionary course has to take a path to the exclusion of those 
lines where the barriers could not be removed. Thus saffron grows 
in countries like Kashmere and not in Bengal, this is limitation of 
countries (desapabandha); certain kinds of paddy grow in the rainy 
season only, this is limitation of season or time (4dl/apabandha); 
deer cannot beget men, this is limitation by form (@karapabandha); 
curd can come out of milk, this is the limitation of causes (#zmtt- 
tapabandha). The evolutionary course can thus follow only that 
path which is not barricaded by any of these limitations or natural 
obstructions}, 

Change is taking place everywhere, from the smallest and least 
to the highest. Atoms and reals are continually vibrating and 
changing places in any and every object. At each moment the 
whole universe is undergoing change, and the collocation of atoms 
at any moment is different from what it was at the previous 
moment. When these changes are perceivable, they are perceived 
as dharmaparinama or changes of dharma or quality; but per- 
ceived or unperceived the changes are continually going on. This 
change of appearance may be viewed from another aspect by 
virtue uf which we may call it present or past, and old or new, 
and these are respectively called the aksanaparigama and avastha- 
parinama, At every moment every object of the world is under- 
going evolution or change, change as past, present and future, 
as new, old or unborn. When any change is in a potential state 
we call it future, when manifested present, when it becomes sub- 
latent again it is said to be past. Thus it is that the potential, 
manifest, and sub-latent changes of a thing are called future, 
present and past*. 

1 Vydsabhasya, Tattvavaifaradi and Yogavdrttika, 1. 14. 
9 It is well to note in this connection that Simkhya-yoga does not admit the exist- 
ence of time as an independent entity like the Nyfya-Vaiéesika. Time Tepresents the 


order of moments in which the mind grasps the phenomenal changes, It is hence a 
construction of the mind (4udd@hi-ntrmdpa). The time required by an atom to move 
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Causation as Satkdryavada (the theory that the effect poten- 
tially exists before it is generated by the movement of 
the cause). 


The above consideration brings us to an important aspect of 
the Samkhya view of causation as satkaryavada, Samkhya holds 
that there can be no production of a thing previously non-existent ; 
causation means the appearance or manifestation of a quality due 
to certain changes of collocations in the causes which were already 
held in them in a potential form. Production of effect only means 
an internal change of the arrangement of atoms in the cause, and 
this exists in it in a potential form, and just a little loosening of 
the barrier which was standing in the way of the happening of 
such a change of arrangement will produce the desired new col- 
location—the effect. This doctrine is called satkaryavada, i.e. 
that the karya or effect is sat or existent even before the causal 
operation to produce the effect was launched. The oil exists in 
the sesamum, the statue in the stone, the curd in the milk. The 
causal operation (drakavyapara) only renders that manifest 
(avirbhita) which was formerly in an unmanifested condition 
(tivohtta)'. 

The Buddhists also believed in change, as much as Samkhya 
did, but with them there was nu background to the change; 
every change was thus absolutely a new one, and when it was 
past, the next moment the change was lost absolutely. There 
were only the passing dharmas or manifestations of forms and 
qualities, but there was no permanent underlying dharma or sub- 
stance. Samkhya also holds in the continual change of dharmas, 
but it also holds that these dharmas represent only tle conditions 
of the permanent reals. The conditions and collocations of the reals 
change constantly, but the reals themselves are unchangeable, 
The effect according to the Buddhists was non-existent, it came 
into being for a moment and was lost. On account of this theory 
of causation and also on account of their doctrine of siinya, they 
were called vamdStkas (nihilists) by the Vedantins. This doctrine 
is therefore contrasted to Samkhya doctrine as asatkaryavada. 
its own measure of space is called a moment (4;aga) or one unit of time. Vijfiana 
Bhiksu regards one unit movement of the guyas or reals as a moment. When by 
true wisdom the ganas are perceived as they are both the illusory notions of time and 


space vanish. Vydsabhasya, Tattvavaifaradi, and Vogavérttha, 111. §2 and 111. 13. 
1 Tattvakaumudi, 5. 
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The Jain view holds that both these views are relatively true and 
that from one point of view satkaryavada is true and from another 
asatkaryavada. The Samkhya view that the cause is continually 
transforming itself into its effects is technically called parigama- 
vada as against the Vedanta view called the vivartiavada: that 
cause remains ever the same, and what we call effects are but 
illusory impositions of mere unreal appearance of name and form 
—mere Maya’. 


Samkhya Atheism and Yoga Theism. 


Granted that the interchange of the positions of the infinite 
number of reals produce all the world and its transformations; 
whence comes this fixed order of the universe, the fixed order of 
cause and effect, the fixed order of the so-called barriers which 
prevent the transformation of any cause into any effect or the 
first disturbance of the equilibrium of the prakrti? Samkhya 
denies the existence of [svara(God) or any other exterior influence, 
and holds that there is an inherent tendency in these reals which 
guides all their movements. This tendency or teleology demands 
that the movements of the reals should be in such a manner that 
they may render some service to the souls either in the direction 
of enjoyment or salvation. It is by the natural course of such a 
tendency that prakrti is disturbed, and the gunas develop on two 
lines—on the mental plane, cztéa or mind comprising the sense 
faculties, and on the objective plane as material objects; and it is 
in fulfilment of the demands of this tendency that on the one 
hand take place subjective experiences as the changes of the 
buddhi and on the other the infinite modes of the changes of ob- 
jective things. It is this tendency to be of service to the purusas 
( purusarthata) that guides all the movements of the reals, restrains 
all disorder, renders the world a fit object of expeiience, and 
finally rouses them to turn back from the world and seek to attain 
liberation from the association of prakrti and its gratuitous service, 
which causes us all this trouble of samsara. 

Yoga here asks, how the blind tendency of the non-intelligent 


1 Both the Vedanta and the Samkhya theories of causation are sometimes loosely 
called satkaryyavada. But correctly speaking as some discerning commentators have 
pointed out, the Vedanta theory of causation should be called satkaéranavida for ac- 
cording to it the 4arana (cause) alone exists (sat) and all Aaryyas (effects) ate iNusory 
appearances of the karana; but according to Sémkhya the kiryya exists in a potential 
state in the kayana and is hence always existing anti real. 
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prakrti can bring forth this order and harmony of the universe, 
how can it determine what course of evolution will be of the best 
service to the purusas, how can it remove its own barriers and 
lend itself to the evolutionary process from the state of prakrti 
equilibrium? How too can this blind tendency so regulate the 
evolutionary order that all men must suffer pains according to 
their bad karmas, and happiness according to their good ones? 
There must be some intelligent Being who should help the course 
of evolution in such a way that this system of order and harmony 
may be attained. This Being is Iévara. Isvara is a purusa who 
had never been subject to ignorance, afflictions, or passions, His 
body is of pure sattva quality which can never be touched by 
ignorance. He is all knowledge and all powerful. He has a per- 
manent wish that those barriers in the course of the evolution of 
the reals by which the evolution of the gunas may best serve the 
double interest of the purusa’s experience (d/0ga) and liberation 
(apavarga) should be removed. It is according to this perma- 
nent will uf Isvara that the proper barriers are removed and the 
gunas follow naturally an intelligent course of evolution for the 
service of the best interests of the purusas. Isvara has not created 
the prakrti; he only disturbs the equilibrium of the prakrti in its 
quiescent state, and later on helps it to follow an intelligent order 
by which the fruits of karma are properly distributed and the order 
of the world is brought about. This acknowledgement of Isvara 
in Yoga and its denial by Samkhya marks the main theoretic 
difference between the two according to which the Yoga and 
Samkhya are distinguished as SeSvara Samkhya (Simkhya with 
Tévara) and Nirigvara Samkhya (Atheistic Samkhya)!. 


Buddhi and Puruga. 


The question again arises that though purusa is pure intel- 
ligence, the gunas are non-intelligent subtle substances, how 
can the latter come into touch with the former? Moreover, 
the purusa is pure inactive intelligence without any touch of 
impurity and what service or need can such a purusa have of 
the gunas? This difficulty is anticipated by Samkhya, which has 
already made room for its answer by assuming that one class of 
the gunas called sattva is such that it resembles the purity and 
the intelligence of the purusa to a very high degree, so much so 

1 Tattvavaisaradi, 1v. 33 Yogavarttika, t. 24; and Pravacanabhasya, Vv. 1-12. 
17—2 
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that it can reflect the intelligence of the purusa, and thus render 
its non-intelligent transformations to appear as if they were in- 
telligent. Thus all our thoughts and other emotional or volitional 
Operations are really the non-intelligent transformations of the 
buddhi or citta having a large sattva preponderance; but by virtue 
of the reflection of the purusa in the buddhi, these appear as if 
they are intelligent. The self (purusa) according to Samkhya- 
Yoga is not directly demonstrated by self-consciousness. Its 
existence is a matter of inference on teleological grounds and 
grounds of moral responsibility. The self cannot be directly 
noticed as being separate from the buddhi modifications. Through 
beginningless ignorance there is a confusion and the changing 
states of buddhi are regarded as conscious. These buddhi changes 
are further so associated with the reflection of the purusa in the 
buddhi that they are interpreted as the experiences of the purusa. 
This association of the buddhi with the reflection of the purusa 
in the buddhi has such a special fitness ( yogyata) that it is inter- 
preted as the experience of the purusa. This explanation of 
Vacaspati of the situation is objected to by Vijfidana Bhiksu. 
Vijfiana Bhiksu says that the association of the buddhi with the 
image of the purusa cannot give us the notion of a real person 
who undergoes the experiences. It is to be supposed therefore 
that when the buddhi is intelligized by the reflection of the purusa, 
it is then superimposed upon the purusa, and we have the notion 
of an abiding person who experiences. Whatever may be the 
explanation, it seems that the union of the buddhi with the purusa 
is somewhat mystical. As a result of this reflection of cit on 
buddhi and the superimposition of the buddhi the purusa cannot 
realize that the transformations of the buddhi are not its own. 
Buddhi resembles purusa in transparency, and the purusa fails to 
differentiate itself from the modifications of the buddhi, and as 
a result of this non-distinction the purusa becomes bound down 
to the buddhi, always failing to recognize the truth that the 
buddhi and its transformations are wholly alien to it. This non- 
distinction of purusa from buddhi which is itself a mode of buddhi 
is what is meant by avidya (non-knowledge) in Samkhya, and is 
the root of all experience and all misery’. 
1 Tattvavatsaradi and Yogavdrttika, 1. 4. 


3 This indicates the nature of the analysis of illusion with Samkhya. It is the 
non-apprehension of the distinction of two things (e.g. the snake and the rope) that 
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Yoga holds a slightly different view and supposes that the 
purusa not only fails to distinguish the difference between it- 
self and the buddhi but positively takes the transformations of 
buddhi as its own. It is no non-perception of the difference 
but positively false knowledge, that we take the purusa to be 
that which it is not (anyathakhyati). It takes the changing, 
impure, sorrowful, and objective prakrti or buddhi to be the 
changeless, pure, happiness-begetting subject. It wrongly thinks 
buddhi to be the self and regards it as pure, permanent and 
capable of giving us happiness. This is the avidya of Yoga. 
A buddhi associated with a purusa is dominated by such an 
avidyd, and when birth after birth the same buddhi is associated 
with the same purusa, it cannot easily get rid of this avidya, 
If in the meantime pralaya takes place, the buddhi is submerged 
in the prakrti, and the avidy4 also sleeps with it. When at the 
beginning of the next creation the individual buddhis associated 
with the purusas emerge, the old avidyas also become manifest 
by virtue of it and the buddhis associate themselves with the 
purusas to which they were attached before the pralaya. Thus 
proceeds the course of samsara. When the avidya of a person 
is rooted out by the rise of true knowledge, the buddhi fails to 
attach itself to the puriisa and is forever dissociated from it, and 
this is the state of mukti. 


The Cognitive Process and some characteristics of Citta. 


It has been said that buddhi and the internal objects have 
evolved in order to giving scope to the experience of the purusa. 
What is the process of this experience? Samkhya (as explained 
by Vacaspati) holds that through the senses the buddhi comes 
into touch with external objects. At the first moment of this 
touch there is an indeterminate consciousness in which the parti- 
culars of the thing cannot be noticed. This is called nirvikalpa 
pratyaksa (indeterminate perception). At the next moment by 
the function of the samkalpa (synthesis) and vzkalpa (abstraction 
or imagination) of manas (mind-organ) the thing is perceived in 
all its determinate character; the manas differentiates, integrates, 
and associates the sense-data received through the senses, and 


is the cause of illvsion; it is therefore called the akAydast (non-apprehension) theory of 
illusion which must be distinguished from the anyathadkhydét (misapprehension) theory 
of illusion of Yoga which consists in positively misapprehending one (e.g. the rope) 
for the other (e.g. snake). Yogavdrttzka, 1. 8. 
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thus generates the determinate perception, which when intelligized 
by the purusa and associated with it becomes interpreted as the 
experience of the person. The action of the senses, ahamk4ra, 
and buddhi, may take place sometimes successively and at other 
times as in cases of sudden fear simultaneously. Vijfiana Bhiksu 
differs from this view of Vacaspati, and denies the synthetic 
activity of the mind-organ (manas), and says that the buddhi 
directly comes into touch with the objects through the senses. 
At the first moment of touch the perception is indeterminate, 
but at the second moment it becomes clear and determinate’. 
It is evident that on this view the importance of manas is reduced 
toa minimum and it is regarded as being only the faculty of de- 
sire, doubt and imagination. 

Buddhi, including ahamkara and the senses, often called citta 
in Yoga, is always incessantly suffering changes like the flame 
of a lamp; it is made up of a large preponderance of the pure 
sattva substances, and is constantly moulding itself froin one con- 
tent to another. These images by the dual reflection of buddhi 
and purusa are constantly becoming conscious, and are being 
interpreted as the experiences of a person. The existence of the 
purusa is to be postulated for explaining the illumination of con- 
sciousness and for explaining experience and moral endeavour. 
The buddhi is spread all over the body, as it were, for it is by its 
functions that the life of the body is kept up; for the Samkhya 
does not admit any separate prana vayu (vital breath) to keep the 
body living. What are called v@yus (bio-motor force) in Vedanta 
are but the different modes of operation of this category of 
buddhi, which acts all through the body and by its diverse move- 
ments performs the life-functions and sense-functions of the body. 


1 As the contact of the buddhi with the external objects takes place through the 
senses, the sense-data of colours, etc., are modified by the senses if they are defective. 
The spatial qualities of thingy are however perceived by the senses directly, but the 
time-order is a scheme of th€ citta or the buddhi. Generally speaking Yoga holds 
that the external objects are faithfully copied by the buddhi in which they are reflected, 
like trees in a lake: 

“ tasmimsca darpane sphare samasta vastudrstayak 
imdstah pratibimbanti sarasiva tatadrumak.” Yogavarttika, 1. 4. 

The buddhi assumes the form of the object which is reflected on it by the senses, 
or rather the mind flows out through the senses to the external objects and assumes 
their forms: ‘‘ indriydayeva pranadlika cittasafcarapamirgah taih samyujya tadgola- 
kadvaré biahyavastusiparaktasya cattasyendriyasthilyenatvarthakdrah parindmo 
bhavati.” Yogavartitka, 1. vi. 7. Contrast Zattvakaumudi, 27 and 30. 
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Apart from the perceptions and the life-functions, buddhi, or 
rather citta as Yoga describes it, contains within it the root im- 
pressions (samskdaras) and the tastes and instincts or tendencies 
of all past lives (vdsand)'. These samskaras are revived under suit- 
able associations, Every man had had infinite numbers of births in 
their past lives as man and as some animal. In all these lives the 
same citta was always following him. The citta has thus collected 
within itself the instincts and tendencies of all those different 
animal lives. It is knotted with these vasands like a net. If a man 
passes into a dog life by rebirth, the vasands of a dog life, which 
the man must have had in some of his previous infinite number of 
births, are revived, and the man’s tendencies become like those of 
adog. He forgets the experiences of his previous life and becomes 
attached to enjoyment in the manner of a dog. It is by the revival 
of the vasand suitable to each particular birth that there cannot be 
any collision such as might have occurred if the instincts and 
tendencies of a previous dog-life were active when any one was 
born as man. 

The samskaras represent the root impressions by which any 
habit of life that man has lived through, or any pleasure in 
which he took delight for some time, or any passions which were 


1 The word samskara is used by Panini who probably preceded Buddha in three 
different senses: (1) improving a thing as distinguished from generating a new quality 
(Sata utharsddhanam samskdrah, Kasiké on Panini, vi. ii. 16), (2) conglomeration 
or aggregation, and (3) adornment (Parini, V1. i. 137, 138). In the Pitekas the word 
sankhara is used in various senses such as constructing, prepasing. perfecting, embel- 
lishing, aggregation, matter, karma, the skandhas (collected by Childers). In fact 
sankhara stands for almost anything of which impermanence could be predicated. 
But in spite of so many diversities of meaning I venture to suggest that the meaning 
of aggregation (samavaya of Panini) is prominent. The word samskaroti is used in 
Kausitaki, 11, 6, Chandogya, Iv. xvi. 2, 3, 4, Vili. 8, 5, and Brhadaranyaka, V1. iii. 1, 
in the sense of improving. I have not yet come across any literary use of the second 
meaning in Sanskrit. The meaning of samskara in Hindu philosophy is altogether 
different. It means the impressions (which exist sub-consciously in the mind) of the 
objects experienced. All our experiences whether cognitive, emotional or conative 
exist in sub-conscious states and may under suitab# conditions be: reproduced as 
memory (smrti). The word vasana ( Yoga sittra, IV. 24) seems to be a later word. The 
earlier Upanigads do not mention it and so far as I know it is not mentioned in the Palj 
puakas. Abhidhkdnappadipika of Moggallana mentions it, and it occurs in the Muktika 
Upanisad. It comes from the root ‘‘vas” to stay. It is often loosely used in the sense 
of samskara, and in Vydsadhdsya they are identified in Iv. 9. But vasana generally 
refers to the tendencies of past lives most of which lie dormant in the mind. Only those 
appear which can find scope in this life. But samskiras are the sub-conscious states 
which are being constantly generated by experience. Vasanis are innate samskaras not 
acquired in this life. See Vydsabhasya, Tativdvatsaradi and Yogavarttika, 11. 13. 
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engrossing to him, tend to be revived, for though these might 
not now be experienced, yet the fact that they were experienced 
before has so moulded and given shape to the citta that the 
citta will try to reproduce them by its own nature even without 
any such effort on our part. To safeguard against the revival of 
any undesirable idea or tendency it is therefore necessary that its 
roots as already left in the citta in the form of samskaras should 
be eradicated completely by the formation of the habit of a con- 
trary tendency, which if made sufficiently strong will by its own 
samskara naturally stop the revival of the previous undesirable 
samskaras. 

Apart from these the citta possesses volitional activity (cesta) 
by which the conative senses are brought into reiation to their 
objects. There is also the reserved potent power (Sakri) of citta, 
by which it can restrain itself and change its courses or continue 
to persist in any one direction. These characteristics are involved 
in the very essence of citta, and form the groundwork of the Yoga 
method of practice, which consists in steadying a pesticules state 
of mind to the exclusion of others. 

Merit or demerit (punya, papa) also is imbedded in the citta 
as its tendencies, regulating the mode of its movements, and 
giving pleasures and pains in accordance with it. 


Sorrow and its Dissolution’. 


Samkhya and the Yoga, like the Buddhists, hold that all 
experience is sorrowful. Tamas, we know, represents the pain 
substance. As tamas must be present in some degree in all com- 
binations, all intellectual operations are fraught with some degree 
of painful feeling. Moteaover even in states of temporary pleasure, 
we had sorrow at the previous moment when we had solicited 
it, and we have sorrow even when we enjoy it, for we have the 
fear that we may lose it. The sum total of sorrows is thus much 
greater than the pleasures, and the pleasures only strengthen the 
keenness of the sorrow. The wiser the man the greater is his 
capacity of realizing that the world and our experiences are all full 
of sorrow. For unless a man is convinced of this great truth that 
all is sorrow, and that temporary pleasures, whether generated by 
ordinary worldly experience or by enjoying heavenly experiences 
through the performance of Vedic sacrifices, are quite unable to 


1 Tattvavatsaradi and Yogavarttika, 11. 1§, and Tattvakaumudi, 1. 
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eradicate the roots of sorrow, he will not be anxious for mukti or 
the final uprooting of pains. A man must feel that all pleasures 
lead to sorrow, and that the ordinary ways of removing 
sorrows by seeking enjoyment cannot remove them ultimately; 
he must turn his back on the pleasures of the world and on the 
pleasures of paradise. The performances of sacrifices according 
to the Vedic rites may indeed give happiness, but as these involve 
the sacrifice of animals they must involve some sins and hence also 
some pains. Thus the performance of these cannot be regarded 
as desirable. It is when a man ceases from seeking pleasures 
that he thinks how best he can eradicate the roots of sorrow. 
Philosophy shows how extensive is sorrow, why sorrow comes, 
what is the way to uproot it, and what is the state when it is 
uprooted. The man who has resolved to uproot sorrow turns to 
philosophy to find out the means of duing it. 
he way of eradicating the root of sorrow is thus the practical 
enquiry of the Samkhya philosophy’. All experiences are sorrow. 
Therefore some means must be discovered by which all experi- 
ences may be shut out for ever. Death cannot bring it, for after 
death we shall have rebirth. So long as citta (mind) and purusa 
are associated with each other, the sufferings will continue. 
Citta must be dissociated from purusa. Citta or buddhi, Sam- 
khya says, is associated with purusa because of the non-dis- 
tinction of itself from buddhi? It is necessary therefore that in 
buddhi we should be able to generate the true conception of the 
nature of purusa; when this true conception of purusa arises in 
the buddhi it feels itself to be different, and distinct, from and 
quite unrelated to purusa, and thus ignorance is destroyed. As 
a result of that, buddhi turns its back on purusa and can no 
longer bind it to its experiences, which are all irrevocably con- 
nected with sorrow, and thus the purusa remains in its true 
form. This according to Samkhya philosophy is alone adequate 
to bring about the liberation of the purusa. Prakrti which was 
leading us through cycles of experiences from birth to birth, fulfils 
its final purpose when this true knowledge arises differentiating 
1 Yoga puts it ix a slightly modified form. Its object is the cessation of the rebirth. 
process which is so much associated with sorrow (duskhabahulah samsarah heyah). 
® The word citta is a Yoga term. It is so called because it is the repository of all 


sub-conscious states. Samkhya generally uses the word buddhi. Both the words mean 
the same substance, the mind, but they emphasize its two different functions. Buddhi 


means intellection. 
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purusa from prakrti. This final purpose being attained the 
prakrti can never again bind the purusa with reference to whom 
this right knowledge was generated ; for other purusas however 
the bondage remains as before, and they continue their experi- 
ences from one birth to another in an endless cycle. 

Yoga, however, thinks that mere philosophy is not sufficient. 
In order to bring about liberation it is not enough that a true 
knowledge differentiating purusa and buddhi should arise, but it 
is necessary that all the old habits of experience of buddhi, all 
its samskaras should be once for all destroyed never to be revived 
again. At this stage the buddhi is transformed into its purest 
state, reflecting steadily the true nature of the purusa. This is 
the keva/a (oneness) state of existence after which (all samskaras, 
all avidya being altogether uprooted) the citta is impotent any 
longer to hold on to the purusa, and like a stone hurled from a 
mountain top, gravitates back into the prakrti. To destroy the 
old samskaras, knowledge alone not being sufficient, a graduated 
course of practice is necessary. This graduated practice should 
be so arranged that by generating the practice of living higher 
and better modes of life, and steadying the mind on its subtler 
states, the habits of ordinary life may be removed. As the yogin 
advances he has to give up what he had adopted as good and 
try for that which is still better. Continuing thus he reaches the 
state when the buddhi is in its ultimate perfection and purity. 
At this stage the buddhi assumes the form of the purusa, and 
final liberation takes place. 

Karmas in Yoga are divided into four classes: (1) suka or 
white (punya, those that produce happiness), (2) érsza or black 
( papa, those that produce sorrow), (3) fukla-krsna ( punya-papa, 
most of our ordinary actions are partly virtuous and partly vicious 
as they involve, if not anything else, at least the death of many 
insects), (4) afuklakysna (those inner acts of self-abnegation, and 
meditation which are devoid of any fruits as pleasures or pains). 
All external actions involve some sins, for it is difficult to work 
in the world and avoid taking the lives of insects’. All karmas 


1 Both Simkhya and Yoga speak of this emancipated state as Xasvalya (alone-ness), 
the former because all sorrows have been absolutely uprooted, never to grow up again 
and the latter because at this state puruga remains for ever alone without any associa- 
tion with buddhi, see Sdmkhya kdrikd, 68 and Yoga sutras, iv. 34. 

2 Vyasabhasya and Tattvavat sdradi, wv. 7. 
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proceed from the five-fold afflictions (A/esas), namely avedyd, 
asmitd, raga, dvesa and abhinivesa. 

We have already noticed what was meant by avidya. It con- 
sists generally in ascribing intelligence to buddhi, in thinking it 
as permanent and leading to happiness. This false knowledge 
while remaining in this form further manifests itself in the other 
four forms of asmita, etc. Asmita means the thinking of worldly 
objects and our experiences as really belonging to us—the 
sense of “mine” or “I” to things that really are the qualities or 
transformations of the gunas. Raga means the consequent attach- 
ment to pleasures and things. Dvesa means aversion or antipathy 
to unpleasant things. Abhinivesa is the desire for life or love of 
life—the will to be. We proceed to work because we think our 
experiences to be our own, our body to be our own, our family 
to be our own, our possessions to be our own; because we are 
attached to these; because we feel great antipathy against any 
mischief that might befall them, and also because we love our 
life and always try to preserve it against any mischief. These all 
proceed, as is easy to see, from their root avidya, which consists 
in the false identification of buddhi with purusa. These five, 
avidya, asmita, raga, dvesa and abhiniveéa, permeate our buddhi, 
and lead us to perform karma and to suffer. These together 
with the performed karmas which lie inherent in the buddhi as 
a particular mode of it transmigrate with the buddhi from birth 
to birth, and it is hard to get rid of them’. The karma in the 
aspect in which it lies in the buddhi as a mode or modification of 
it is called karmaSsaya (the bed of karma for the purusa to lie in). 
We perform a karma actuated by the vicious tendencies (&/<Sa) of 
the buddhi. The karma when thus performed leaves its stain or 
modification on the buddhi, and it is so ordained according to the 
teleology of the prakrti and the removal of obstacles in the course 
of its evolution in accordance with it by the permanent will of 
Iévara that each vicious action brings sufferance and a virtuous 
one pleasure, 

The karmas performed in the present life will generally ac- 
cumulate, and when the time for giving their fruits comes, such 
a life is ordained for the person, such a body is made ready for 
him according to the evolution of prakrti as shall make it possible 
for him to suffer or enjoy the fruits thereof. The karma of the 

1 Vyasabhasya and Tattvavatsaradi, 11. 3-9. 
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present life thus determines the particular kind of future birth 
(as this or that animal o: man), the period of lite (dyus) and the 
painful or pleasurable experiences (dh0ga) destined for that life. 
Exceedingly good actions and extremely bad actions often pro- 
duce their effects in this life. It may also happen that a man has 
done certain bad actions, for the realization of the fruits of which 
he requires a dog-life and good actions for the fruits of which 
he requires a man-life. In such cases the good action may remain 
in abeyance and the man may suffer the pains of a dog-life first 
and then be born again as a man to enjoy the fruits of his good 
actions. But if we can remove ignorance and the other afflictions, 
all his previous unfulfilled karmas are for ever lost and cannot 
again be revived. He has of course to suffer the fruits of those 
karmas which have already ripened. This is the jivanmukti stage, 
when the sage has attained true knowledge and is yet suffering 
mundane life in order to experience the karmas that have already 
ripened (¢:sthatt samskaravasat cakrathramivaddhrtasarirah), 


Citta. 

The word Yoga which was formerly used in Vedic literature 
in the sense of the restraint of the senses is used by Patafijali in 
his Yoga sitra in the sense of the partial or full restraint or 
steadying of the states of citta. Some sort of concentration may 
be brought about by violent passions, as when fighting against 
a mortal enemy, or even by an ignorant attachment or instinct. 
The citta which has the concentration of the former type is called 
ksipta (wild) and of the latter type pramidha (ignorant). There 
is another kind of citta, as with all ordinary people, in which 
concentration is only possible for a time, the mind remaining 
steady on one thing for a short time leaves that off and clings to 
another thing and so on. This is called the vksepta (unsteady) 
stage of mind (céttabhimi). As distinguished from these there is 
an advanced stage of citta in which it can concentrate steadily on 
an object for a long time. This is the eka@gra (one-pointed) stage. 
There is a still further advanced stage in which the citta processes 
are absolutely stopped. This happens immediately before mukti, 
and is called the 2z7odha (cessation) state of citta. The purpose of 
Yoga is to achieve the canditions of the last two stages of citta. 

The cittas have five processes (vrttt), (1) pramdna' (valid 


1 Samkhya holds that both validity and invalidity of any cognition depend upon 
the cognitive state itself and not on correspondence with external facts or objects 
(svatah prdmaxyam svatah aprimdnyamn). The contribution of Samkhya to the doc- 
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cognitive states such as are generated by perception, inference 
and scriptural testimony), (2) viparyaya (false knowledge, illusion, 
etc.), (3) vtkalpa (abstraction, construction and different kinds of 
imagination), (4) #t@ra (sleep, is a vacant state of mind, in which 
tamas tends to predominate), (5) smrti (memory). 

These states of mind (vytti) comprise our inner experience. 
When they lead us towards samsara into the course of passions 
and their satisfactions, they are said to be A/ista (afflicted or 
leading to affliction) ; when they lead us towards liberation, they 
are called ak/sta (unafflicted). To whichever side we go, towards 
samsara or towards mukti, we have to make use of our states of 
mind; the states which are bad often alternate with good states, 
and whichever state should tend towards our final good (libera- 
tion) must be regarded as good. 

This draws attention to that important characteristic of citta, 
that it sometimes tends towards good (i.e. liberation) and some- 
times towards bad (samsara). It is like a river, as the Vydsa- 
bhasya says, which flows both ways, towards sin and towards the 
good. The teleology of prakrti requires that it should produce 
in man the samsara as well as the liberation tendency. 

Thus in accordance with it in the midst of many bad thoughts 
and bad habits there come good moral wil! and good thoughts, 
and in the midst of good thoughts and habits come also bad 
thoughts and vicious tendencies. The will to be good is therefore 
never lost in man, as it is an innate tendency in him which is 
as strong as his desire to enjoy pleasures. This point is rather 
remarkable, for it gives us the key of Yoga ethics and shows that 
our desire of liberation is not actuated by any hedonistic attraction 
for happiness or even removal of pain, but by an innate tendency 
of the mind to follow the path of liberation’. Removal of pains 
trine of inference is not definitely known. What little Vacaspati says on the subject has 
been borrowed from Vatsyayana such as the pit vavat, Sesavat and sdmdnyatodrsta types 
of inference, and these may Letter be consulted in our chapter on Nyaya or in the 7a¢par- 
yatika of Vacaspati. Samkhya inference was probably from particular to particular on 
the ground of seven kinds of relations according to which they had seven kinds of in- 
ference ‘‘ mdtranimittasamyogivirodhisahacdribhik. Svasvamibadhyaghdtddyath sdm- 
hhydnam saptadhanuma” (Tatparyatika, p. «o9). Samkhya definition of inference as 
given by Udyotakara (1 1. v) is “ sambandhddekasmat pratyaksdcchesasiddhiranuma- 
et Samkhys however makes the absolute and complete destruction of three kinds 
of sorrows, ddhyatmika (generated internally by the illness of the body or the unsatis- 
fied passions of the mind), ddhsbhautika (generaied externally by the injuries inflicted 
by other men, beasts, etc.) and édhidaivika (generated by the iniuries inflicted by demons 
and ghosts) the object of all our endeavours ( purusdrtha). 
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is of course the concomitant effect of following such a course, but 
still the motive to follow this path is a natural and irresistible 
tendency of the mind. Man has power (Sa#/) stored up in his 
citta, and he has to use it in such a way that this tendency may 
gradually grow stronger and stronger and ultimately uproot the 
other. He must succeed in this, since prakrti wants liberation for 
her final realization’. 


Yoga Purificatory Practices (Parikarma). 


The purpose of Yoga meditation is to steady the mind on 
the gradually advancing stages of thoughts towards liberation, 
so that vicious tendencies may gradually be more and more 
weakened and at last disappear altogether. But before the mind 
can be fit for this lofty meditation, it is necessary that it should 
be purged of ordinary impurities. Thus the intending yogin 
should practise absolute non-injury to all living beings (akémsa), 
absolute and strict truthfulness (satya), non-stealing (astey-), 
absolute sexual restraint (6rakmacarya) and the acceptance of 
nothing but that which is absolutely necessary (aparigraha). 
These are collectively called yama. Again side by side with these 
abstinences one must also practise external cleanliness by ablu 
tions and inner cleanliness of the mind, contentment of mind, the 
habit of bearing all privations of heat and cold, or keeping the 
body unmoved and remaining silent in speech (¢afas), the study 
of philosophy (suddhyaya) and meditation on Isvara (/fvara- 
pranidhana). Theseare collectively called wtyamas. To these are 
also to be added certain other moral disciplines such as pratipaksa- 
bhavand, mattri, karund, mudita and upeksa. Pratipaksa-bhavana 
means that whenever a bad thought (e.g. selfish motive) may 
come one should practise the opposite good thought (self- 
sacrifice); so that the bad thoughts may not find any scope. 
Most of our vices are originated by our unfriendly relations 
with our fellow-beings. To remove these the practice of mere 
abstinence may not be sufficient, and therefore one should 
hsbituate the mind to keep itself in positive good relations with 
our fellow-beings. The practice of maitri means to think of 
all beings as friends. If we continually habituate ourselves to 
think this, we can never be displeased with them. ‘So too one 
should practise karuna or kindly feeling. for sufferers, mudita * 

1 See my “‘ Yoga Psychology,” Quest, ‘October, 9237 
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or a feeling of happiness for the good of all beings, and upeksa 
or a feeling of equanimity and indifference for the vices of others. 
The last one indicates that the yogin should not take any note 
of the vices of vicious men. 

When the mind becomes disinclined to all worldly pleasures 
(vairagya) and to all such as are promised in heaven by the per- 
formances of Vedic sacrifices, and the mind purged of its dross 
and made fit for the practice of Yoga meditation, the yogin may 
attain liberation by a constant practice (abhyasa) attended with 
faith, confidence (Sraddha), strength of purpose and execution 
(virya) and wisdom (fraj#a) attained at each advance. 


The Yoga Meditation. 


When the mind has become pure the chances of its being 
ruffled by external disturbances are greatly reduced. At such 
a stage the yogin takes a firm posture (asama) and fixes his mind 
on any object he chooses. It is, however, preferable that he should 
fix 1t on [gvara, for in that case Isvara being pleased removes 
many of the obstacles in his path, and it becomes easier for 
him to attain success. But of course he makes his own choice, 
and can choose anything he likes for the unifying concentration 
(samadhi) of his mind. There are four states of this unifying 
concentration namely vitarka, vicara, ananda and asmita. Of 
these vitarka and vicara have each two varieties, savttarka, nirvi- 
tarka,savicara,ntrvicara’. When the mind concentrates on objects, 
remembering their names and qualities, it is called the savitarka 
stage ; when on the five tanmatras with a remembrance of their 
qualities it is called savicdra, and when it is one with the tan- 
matras without any notion of their qualities it is called nirvicara. 
Higher than these are the 4nanda and the asmita states. In the 
Ananda state the mind concentrates on the buddhi with its func- 
tions of the senses causing pleasure. In the asmita stage buddhi 
concentrates on pure substance as divested of all modifica- 
tions. In all these stages there are objects on which the mind 
consciously concentrates, these are therefore called the sampraynata 
(with knowledge of objects) types of samadhi. Next to this comes 
the last stage of samadhi called the asamprajfata or nirodha 
samadhi, in which the mind is without any object. By remaining 

a Vicaspati, hqwever, thinks that dnanda and asmita have also two other varieties, 
which is denied by-Bhikgu. 
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long in this stage the old potencies (samskaras) or impressions 
due to the continued experience of worldly events tending towards 
the objective world or towards any process of experiencing inner 
thinking are destroyed by the production of a strong habit of the 
nirodha state. At this stage dawns the true knowledge, when the 
buddhi becomes as pure as the purusa, and after that the citta not 
being able to bind the purusa any longer returns back to prakrti. 
In order to practise this concentration one has to see that 
there may be no disturbance, and the yogin should select a 
quiet place on a hill or in a forest. One of the main obstacles 
is, however, to be found in our constant respiratory action. This 
has to be stopped by the practice of pranayama. Pranayama 
consists in taking in breath, keeping it for a while and then 
giving it up. With practice one may retain breath steadily for 
hours, days, months and even years, When there is no need 
of taking in breath or giving it out, and it can be retained 
steady for a long time, one of the main obstacles is removed. 
The process of practising concentration is begun by sitting 
in a steady posture, holding the breath by pranayama, excluding 
all other thoughts, and fixing the mind on any object (dharand). 
At first it is difficult to fix steadily on any object, and the same 
thought has to be repeated constantly in the mind, this is called 
dhyana. After sufficient practice in dhyana the mind attains the 
power of making itself steady; at this stage it becomes one 
with its object and there is no change or repetition. There is 
no consciousness of subject, object or thinking, but the mind 
becomes steady and one with the object of thought. This is called 
samadhi!, We have already described the six stages of samadhi. 
As the yogin acquires strength in one stage of samadhi, he passes 
on to a still higher stage and so on. As he progresses onwards 
he attains miraculous powers (vzbhuitt) and his faith and hope 
in the practice increase. Miraculous powers bring with them 
many temptations, but the yogin is firm of purpose and even 
though the position of Indra is offered to him he does not relax. 
His wisdom (raj#a@) also increases at each step. Prajfia know- 
ledge is as clear as perception, but while perception is limited to 


1 It should be noted that the word sa#ddAé cannot properly be translated either 
by ‘* concentration” or by ‘‘ meditation.” It means that peculiar kind of concentra- 
tion in the Yoga sense by which the mind becomes one with its object and there is no 
movement of the mind into its passing states. 
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certain gross things and certain gross qualities? prajfid has no 
such limitations, penetrating into the subtlest things, the tan- 
matras, the gunas, and perceiving clearly and vividly all their 
subtle conditions and qualities’. As the potencies (samskara) of the 
prajfia wisdom grow in strength the potencies of ordinary know- 
ledge are rooted out, and the yogin continues to remain always 
in his prajfid wisdom. It is a peculiarity of this prajfid that it 
leads a man towards liberation and cannot bind him to sams4ra. 
The final prajfias which lead to liberation are of seven kinds, 
namely, (1) I have known the world, the object of suffering and 
misery, I have nothing more to know of it. (2) The grounds and 
roots of samsdra have been thoroughly uprooted, nothing more 
of it remains to be uprooted. (3) Removal has become a fact of 
direct cognition by inhibitive trance. (4) The means of knowledge 
in the shape of a discrimination of purusa from prakrti has been 
understood. The other three are not psychological but are rather 
metaphysical processes associated with the situation. They are 
as follows: (5) The double purpose of buddhi experience and 
emancipation (ds0ga and apavarga) has been realized. (6) The 
strong gravitating tendency of the disintegrated gunas drives 
them into prakrti like heavy stones dropped from high hill tops. 
(7) The buddhi disintegrated into its constituents the gunas 
become merged in the prakrti and remain there for ever. The 
purusa having passed beyond the bondage of the gunas shines 
forth in its pure intelligence. There is no bliss or happiness in 
this Samkhya-Yoga mukti, for all feeling belongs to prakrti. It 
is thus a state of pure intelligence. What the Samkhya tries to 
achieve through knowledge, Yoga achieves through the perfected 
discipline of the will and psychological control of the mental 
states, 


3 The limitations which baffle perception are counted in the A@rs2d as follows : 
Extreme remoteness (e.g. @ lark high up in the sky), extreme proximity (e.g. collyrium 
inside the eye), loss of sense-organ (e.g. a blind man), want of attention, extreme 
smallness of the object (e.g. atoms), obstruction by other intervening objects (e.g. by 
walls), presence of superior lights (the star cannot be seen in daylight), being mixed 
up with other things of its own kind (e.g. water thrown into a lake). 

® Though all things are but the modifications of gunes yet the real nature of the 
gupas is never revealed by the sense-knowledge. What appears to the senses are but 
illusory characteristics like those of magic (maya) : 

“ Gundndm paramam riipam na dr;fipathamrcchats 
Yattu drstipatham prapiom tanmdyeva sutucchaham.” 
Vyasabhasya, 1V. 13. 
The rea) nature of the gupas is thus revealed only by prajfd. 
D. 18 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE NYAYA-VAISESIKA PHILOSOPHY 


Criticism of Buddhism and Samkhya from the 
Nyaya standpoint. 


THE Buddhists had upset all common sense convictions of 
substance and attribute, cause and effect, and permanence of 
things, on the ground that all collocations are momentary; 
each group of collocations exhausts itself in giving rise to 
another group and that to another and so on. But if a col- 
location representing milk generates the collocation of curd 
it is said to be due to a joint action of the elements forming 
the cause-collocation and the modus operandi is unintelligible; 
the elements composing the cause-collocation cannot separately 
generate the elements composing the effect-collocation, for on 
such a supposition it becomes hard to maintain the doctrine 
of momentariness as the individual and separate exercise of in- 
fluence on the part of the cause-elements and their coordination 
and magifestation as effect cannot but take more than one moment. 
The supposition that the whole of the effect-collocation is the 
result of the joint action of the elements of cause-collocation is 
against our universal uncontradicted experience that specific 
elements constituting the cause (e.g. the whiteness of milk) are 
the cause of other corresponding elements of the effect (e.g. the 
whiteness of the curd); and we could not say that the hardness, 
blackness, and other properties of the atoms of iron in a lump 
state should not be regarded as the cause of similar qualities in 
the iron ball, for this is against the testimony of experience. 
Moreover there would be no difference between material (upadana, 
e.g. clay of the jug), instrumental and concomitant causes (mimstta 
and sahkakari, such as the potter, and the wheel, the stick etc. in 
forming the jug), for the causes jointly produce the effect, and 
there was no room for distinguishing the material and the instru- 
mental causes, as such. 

Again at the very moment in which a cause-collocation is 
brought into being, it cannot exert its influence to produce its 
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effect-collocation. Thus after coming into being it would take the 
cause-collocation at least another moment to exercise its influence 
to produce the effect. How can the thing which is destroyed the 
moment after it is born produce any effect? The truth is that 
causal elements remain and when they are properly collocated 
the effect is produced. Ordinary experience also shows that we 
perceive things as existing from a past time. The past time is 
perceived by us as past, the present as present and the future as 
future and things are perceived as existing from a past time on- 
wards. 

The Samkhya assumption that effects are but the actualized 
states of the potential cause, and that the causal entity holds 
within it all the future series of effects, and that thus the effect is 
already existent even before the causal movement for the pro- 
duction of the effect, is also baseless. Samkhya says that the 
oil was already existent in the sesamum and not in the stone, and 
that it is thus that oil can be got from sesamum and not from the 
stone. The action of the instrumental cause with them consists 
only in actualizing or manifesting what was already existent in 
a potential form in the cause. This is all nonsense. A lump of 
clay is called the cause and the jug the effect; of what good is it 
to say that the jug exists in the clay since with clay we can never 
carry water? A jug is made out of clay, but clay is not a jug. 
What is meant by saying that the jug was unmanifested or was 
in a potential state before, and that it has now become manifest 
or actual? What does potential state mean? The potentiai state 
of the jug is not the same as its actual state; thus the actual state 
of the jug must be admitted as non-existent before. If it is 
meant that the jug is made up of the same parts (the atoms) of 
which the clay is made up, of course we admit it, but this does 
not mean that the jug was existent in the atoms of the lump 
of clay. The potency inherent in the clay by virtue of which it 
can expose itself to the influence of other agents, such as the 
potter, for being transformed into a jug is not the same as the 
effect, the jug. Had it been so, then we should rather have said 
that the jug came out of the jug. The assumption of Simkhya 
that the substance and attribute have the same reality is also 
against all experience, for we all perceive that movement and 
attribute belong to substance and not to attribute. Again 
Samkhya holds a preposterous doctrine that buddhi is different 

18—2 
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from intelligence. It is absolutely unmeaning to call buddhi non- 
intelligent. Again what is the good of all this fictitious fuss that 
the qualities of buddhi are reflected on purusa and then again on 
buddhi. Evidently in all our experience we find that the soul 
(atman) knows, feels and wills, and it is difficult to understand why 
Samkhya does not accept this patent fact and declare that know- 
ledge, feeling, and willing, all belonged to buddhi. Then again in 
order to explain experience it brought forth a theory of double 
reflection. Again Samkhya prakrti is non-intelligent, and where 
is the guarantee that she (prakrti) will not bind the wise again 
and will emancipate him once for all? Why did the purusa be- 
come bound down? Prakrti is being utilized for enjoyment by 
the infinite number of purusas, and she is no delicate girl (as 
Samkhya supposes) who will leave the presence of the purusa 
ashamed as soon as her real nature is discovered. Again pleasure 
(sukha), sorrow (dukkha) and a blinding feeling through ignorance 
(moha) are but the feeling-experiences of the soul, and with what 
impudence could Samkhya think of these as material substances? 
Again their cosmology of a mahat, ahamkara, the tanmatras, 
is all a series of assumptions never testified by experience nor 
by reason. They are all a series of hopeless and foolish blunders. 
The phenomena of experience thus call for a new careful recon- 
struction in the light of reason and experience such as cannot 
be found in other systems. (See Nydadyamaiijari, pp. 452-466 


and 490-496.) 


Nyaya and Vaisegika siitras. 


It is very probable that the earliest beginnings of Nyaya are 
to be found in the disputations and debates amongst scholars 
trying to find out the right meanings of the Vedic texts for use 
in sacrifices and also in those disputations which took place be- 
tween the adherents of different schools of thought trying to 
defeat one another, I suppose that such disputations occurred in 
the days of the Upanisads, and the art of disputation was regarded 
even then as a subject of study, and it probably passed then by 
the name of vékovdkya. Mr Bodas has pointed out that Apastamba 
who according to Biihler lived before the third century B.c. used the 
word Nydya in the sense of Mimamsa’. The word Nyaya derived 


1 Apastamba, trans. by Biihler, Introduction, p. Xxvi1., and Bodas’s article on the 
Historical Survey of Indian Logic in the Bombay Branch of J.R.A.S., vol. Xx. 
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from the root #2 is sometimes explained as that by which sentences 
and words could be interpreted as having one particular meaning 
and not another, and on the strength of this even Vedic accents of 
words (which indicate the meaning of compound words by pointing 
out the particular kind of compound in which the words entered 
into combination) were called Ny4ya'. Prof. Jacobi on the strength 
of Kautilya’s enumeration of the vidyd (sciences) as Anviksiki 
(the science of testing the perceptual and scriptural knowledge 
by further scrutiny), ¢rayi (the three Vedas), vartta (the sciences 
of agriculture, cattle keeping etc.), and dagdaniti (polity), and the 
enumeration of the philosophies as Simkhya, Yoga, Lokayata 
and Anviksiki, supposes that the Vydya siitra was not in existence 
in Kautilya’s time 300 B.C.)*. Kautilya’s reference to Nydya as 
Anviksiki only suggests that the word Nyaya was not a familiar 
name for Anviksiki in Kautilya’s time. Heseems to misunderstand 
Vatsyayana in thinking that Vatsyayana distinguishes Nyaya 
from the Anviksiki in holding that while the latter only means 
the science of logic the former means logic as well as metaphysics. 
What appears from Vatsyayana’s statement in Vyaya sitra 1. i. 1 
is this that he points out that the science which was known in his 
time as Nyadya was the same as was referred to as Anviksiki by 
Kautilya. He distinctly identifies Nyayavidya with Anviksiki, 
but justifies the separate enumeration of certain logical categories 
such as samSaya (doubt) etc., though thesc were already contained 
within the first two terms pramdaga (means of cugnition) and 
prameya (objects of cognition), by holding that unless these its 
special and separate branches ( prthakprasthana) were treated, 
Nyayavidy4 would simply become metaphysics (adhyatmavidya) 
like the Upanisads, The old meaning of Nyaya as the means of de- 
termining the right meaning or the right thing is also agreed upon 
by Vatsydyana and is sanctioned by Vacaspati in his Nyayavart- 
tikatatparyatika |. i. 1). He compares the meaning of the word 
Nyaya ( pramanairarthapariksanam—to scrutinize an object by 
means of logical proof) with the etymological meaning of the word 
Anviksiki(to scrutinize anything after it has been known by percep- 
tion and scriptures). Vatsydyana of course points out that so far as 
this logical side of Nydya is concerned it has the widest scope for 


1 Kalidisa’s Kumdrasambhava “ Udghdto pranave ydsim nydyaistribhirudirapam,” 
also Mallinadtha’s gloss on it. ; ; 
9 Prof. Jacobi’s ‘‘7ke sarly history of Indian Philosophy,” Indian Antiquary, 1918. 
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itself as it includes all beings, all their actions, and all the sciences’. 
He quotes Kautilya to show that in this capacity Nydya is like 
light illumining all sciences and is the means of all works. In its 
capacity as dealing with the truths of metaphysics it may show the 
way to salvation. I do not dispute Prof. Jacobi’s main point that 
the metaphysical portion of the work was a later addition, for this 
seems to me to be a very probable view. In fact Vatsyayana him- 
self designates the logical portion as a prthakprasthana (separate 
branch). But I do not find that any statement of Vatsydyana or 
Kautilya can justify us in concluding that this addition was made 
after Kautilya. Vatsydyana has no doubt put more stress on the 
importance of the logical side of the work, but the reason of that 
seems to be quite obvious, for the importance of metaphysics or 
adhydtmavidya was acknowledged by all. But the importance of 
the mere logical side would not appeal to most people. None of 
the dharmaSastras (religious scriptures) or the Vedas would !end 
any support to it, and Vatsyayana had to seek the support of 
Kautilya in the matter as the last resource. The fact that Kau- 
tilya was not satisfied by counting Anviksiki as one of the four 
vidyas but also named it as one of the philosophies side by side 
with SAmkhya seems to lead to the presumption that probably 
even in Kautilya’s time Nyaya was composed of two branches, 
one as adhyatmavidya and another as a science of logic or rather 
of debate. This combination is on the face of it loose and external, 
and it is not improbable that the metaphysical portion was added 
to increase the popularity of the logical part, which by itself might 
not attract sufficient attention. Mahamahopadhyadya Haraprasada 
Sastri in an article in the Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
1905 says that as Vacaspati made two attempts to collect the 
Nyaya sitras,one as Nyayaséct and the other as Vydyasktroddhara, 
it seems that even in Vdcaspati’s time he was not certain as to 
the authenticity of many of the Vydya sutras. He further points 
out that there are unmistakable signs that many of the sitras 
were interpolated, and relates the Buddhist tradition from China 
and Japan that Mirok mingled Nydya and Yoga. He also 

1 Yena prayuktah pravarttate tat prayojanam (that by which one is led to act is 
called prayojanam) ; yamartham abhipsan jihdsan vd karma drabhate tendnena sarve 
préninak sarvdni harmdnt sarvdsca vidyah vydptdh tadaSrayasca nydyah pravartiate 
(all those which one tries to have or to fly from are called prayojana, therefore all 


beings, all their actions, and all sciences, are included within prayojana, and all these 
depend on Nydya). Vdtsydyana bAdyya, 1. i. 1. 
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thinks that the siitras underwent two additions, one at the hands 
of some Buddhists and another at the hands of some Hindu who 
put in Hindu arguments against the Buddhist ones. These 
suggestions of this learned scholar seem to be very probable, but 
we have no clue by which we can ascertain the time when such 
additions were made. The fact that there are unmistakable proofs 
of the interpolation of many of the siitras makes the fixing of 
the date of the original part of the Nyaya sitras still more diffi- 
cult, for the Buddhist references can hardly be of any help, and 
Prof. Jacobi’s attempt to fix the date of the Nydya s#tras.on the 
basis of references to Siinyavada naturally loses its value, except 
on the supposition that all references to Sinyavada must be later 
than N4garjuna, which is not correct, since the Mahayana sutras 
written before Nagarjuna also held the Sinyavada doctrine. 
The late Dr S. C. Vidyabhisana in /.R.A.S. 1918 thinks 
that the earlier part of Nyaya was written by Gautama about 
550 B.C. whereas the Vydya sittras of Aksapada were written 
about 150 A.D. and says that the use of the word Nydya in the 
sense of logic in Mahabharata 1. 1. 67, I. 70. 42-51, must be 
regarded as interpolations. He, however, does not give any 
reasons in support of his assumption. It appears from his treatment 
of the subject that the fixing of the date of Aksapada was made 
to fit in somehow with his idea that Aksapada wrote his Vyaya 
sétras under the influence of Aristotle—a supposition which does 
not require serious refutation, at least so far as Dr Vidyabhisana 
has proved it. Thus after all this discussion we have not advanced 
a step towards the ascertainment of the date of the original part 
of the Nydya. Goldstiicker says that both Patafijali (140 B.C.) 
and Katyayana (fourth century B.c.) knew the Vydya sétras’. We 
know that Kautilya knew the Nyaya in some form as Anviksiki 
in 300 B.C., and on the strength of this we may venture to say 
that the Nydya existed in some form as early as the fourth 
century B.C. But there are other reasons which lead me to think 
that at least some of the present siitras were written some time 
in the second century A.D. Bodas points out that Badarayana’s 
siitras make aliusions to the Vaisesika doctrines and not to Nyaya. 
On this ground he thinks that VasSesika siitras were written be- 
fore Badarayana’s Brahma-sktvas, whereas the Nyaya sitras were 
written later. Candrakanta Tarkalamkara also contends in his 
1 Goldstiicker’s Pains, p. 157. 
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edition of Vaiéesika that the VaiSesiba sutras were earlier than the 
Nydya. It seems to me to be perfectly certain that the Vatsestka 
Siitras were written before Caraka (80 A.D.); for he not only quotes 
one of the Vaztsestka sutras, but the whole foundation o: his medical 
physics is based on the Vaisesika physics’: The Lankavatéra 
stttra (which as it was quoted by Aégvaghosa is earlier than 
80 A.D.) also makes allusions to the atomic doctrine. There are 
other weightier grounds, as we shall see later on, for supposing 
that the VazSesika siitras are probably pre-Buddhistic’. 

It is certain that even the logical part of the present Vyaya 
Sutras was preceded by previous speculations on the subject by 
thinkers of other schools. Thus in commenting on 1. i. 32 in which 
the siitra states that a syllogism consists of five premisses(avayava) 
Vatsyadyana says that this siitra was written to refute the views 
of those who held that there should be ten premisses* The 
Vaisestka sitras also give us some of the earliest types of inference, 
which do not show any acquaintance with the technic of the Nyaya 
doctrine of inference+ 


Does Vaiéesika represent an Old School of Mimamsa ? 


The Vaisesika is so much associated with Nyaya by tradition 
that it seems at first sight quite unlikely that it could be supposed 
to represent an old school of Mimamsi, older than that represented 
in the Mimamsd sutras, But a closer inspection of the VatSesika 
siitras seems to confirm such a supposition in a very remarkable 
way. We have seen in the previous section that Caraka quotes 
a VatSesika sutra. An examination of Caraka’s Sitrasthana (1. 
35-38) leaves us convinced that the writer of the verses had some 
compendium of Vaisesika such as that of the Bhasapariccheda 
before him. Cavaka sutra or karika (1. i. 36) says that the gunas 
are those which have been enumerated such as heaviness, etc., 
cognition, and those which begin with the guna “fara” (univer- 
sality) and end with “prayatna” (effort) together with the sense- 
qualities (sdrtha). It seems that this is a reference to some well- 
known enumeration. But this enumeration is not to be found 
in the VarSestka sistra (1. i.6) which leaves out the six gunas, 

1 Caraka, Sarira, 39- 
* See the next section. 
3 Vateyayana’s Bhasya on the Vydya siiras, 1. i. 32. This is undoubtedly a reference 


to the Jaina view as found in Dafavaskilikaniryukti as noted before. 
4 NMydya sittrat. i. 5, and Vatsesthka sittras IX. ii. 1-2, 4-5, and U1. i, 8-17. 
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heaviness ( gurutva), liquidity (dravatva), oiliness (sneha), elasticity 
(samskara), merit (dharma) and demerit (adharma); in one part 
of the siitra the enumeration begins with “para” (universality) 
and ends in “prayatna,” but buddhi (cognition) comes within 
the enumeration beginning from para and ending in prayatna, 
whereas in Caraka buddhi does not form part of the list and is 
separately enumerated. This leads me to suppose that Caraka’s 
sitra was written at a time when the six gunas left out in the 
Vaisesika enumeration had come to be counted as gunas, and 
compendiums ‘had been made in which these were enumerated. 
Bhasdpariccheda (a \ater Vaisesika compendium), is a compilation 
from some very old karikas which are referred to by Vigsvanatha 
as being collected from “atisamksiptacirantanoktibhih”—(from 
very ancient aphorisms?); Caraka’s definition of simanya and 
visesa shows that they had not then been counted as separate 
categories as in later Nydya-Vaisesika doctrines; but though 
slightly different it is quite in keeping with the sort of definition 
one finds in the VazSestka sutra that samanya (generality) and 
viSesa are relative to each other®. Caraka’s siittras were therefore 
probably written at a time when the Vaisesika doctrines were 
undergoing changes, and well-known compendiums were begin- 
ning to be written on them. 

The Vatsestka sutras seem to he ignorant of the Buddhist 
doctrines. In their discussions on the existence of soul, there is 
no reference to any view as to non-existence of soul, but the 
argument turned on the point as to whether the self is to be an 
object of inference or revealed to us by our notion of “I.” There 
is also no other reference to any other systems except to some 
Mimamsa doctrines and occasionally to Samkhya. There is no 
reason to suppose that the Mimamsa doctrines referred to allude 
to the Mimamsa sutras of Jaimini. The manner in which the 
nature of inference has been treated shows that the Nydya 
phraseology of “puarvavat” and “fesavat” was not known. Vatse- 
stka sktvas in more than one place refer to time as the ultimate 
cause’. We know that the Svetasvatara Upanisad refers to those 
who regard time as the cause of all things, but in none of the 

1 Professor Vanamil! Vedantatirtha’s article in_ J. A. S. B., 1908. 
3 Caraka (1. 1. 33) says that simianya is that which produces unity and visega is 
that which separates. V.S. 11. ii. 7. Simanya and videga depend upon our mode of 


thinking (as united or as separate). 
3 Vatlesika stra (11, ii. g and v. ii. 26). 
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systems that we have can we trace any upholding of this ancient 
view. These considerations as well as the generai style of the 
work and the methods of discussion lead me to think that these 
siitras are probably the oldest that we have and in all probability 
are pre-Buddhistic. 

The VatSestka sétra begins with the statement that its object 
is to explain virtue, “dharma.” This is we know the roanifest duty 
of Mimamsa and we know that unlike any other system Jaimini 
begins his Mimdamsa sittras by defining “dharma.” This at first 
seems irrelevant to the main purpose of Vaisgesika, viz., the de- 
scription of the nature of padartha®?. He then defines dharma as 
that which gives prosperity and ultimate good (#ihSreyasa) and 
says that the Veda must be regarded as valid, since it can dictate 
this. He ends his book with the remarks that those injunctions 
(of Vedic deeds) which are performed for ordinary human motives 
bestow prosperity even though their efficacy is not known to us 
through our ordinary experience, and in this matter the Veda must 
be regarded as the authority which dictates those acts’. The fact 
that the Vaisesika begins with a promise to describe dharma and 
after describing the nature of substances, qualities and actions 
and also the adysta (unknown virtue) due to dharma (merit 
accruing from the performance of Vedic deeds) by which many 
of our unexplained experiences may be explained, ends his book 
by saying that those Vedic works which are not seen to produce 
any direct effect, will produce prosperity through adrsta, shows 
that Kanada’s method of explaining dharma has been by showing 
that physical phenomena involving substances, qualities, and 
actions can only be explained up to a certain extent while a 
good number cannot be explained at all except on the as- 
sumption of adrsta (unseen virtue) produced by dharma. The 


1 Svetidvatara 1. i. 2. 

9 I remember a verse quoted in an old commentary of the Xalapa Vydkarana, in 
which it is said that the description of the six categories by Kanada in his Vaifesika 
<téras, after having proposed to describe the nature of dharma, is as irrelevant as to 
proceed towards the sea while intending to go to the mountain Himavat (Himalaya). 
“ Dharmam vydkhydtukdmasya satpadarthopavarnanan Himavadgantukdmasya séga- 
ragamanopamam.” 

3 The sitra “ Tadvacanad dmndyasya prdminyam (1. i. 3 and X. ii, 9) has been 
explained by Upaskara as meaning ‘‘ The Veda being the word of Iévara (God) must 
be regarded as valid,” but since there is no mention of “ Iévara” anywhere in the text 
this is simply reading the later Nyaya ideas into the Vaidesika. Sitra x. ii. 8 is only 
a repetition of v1. ii. 1. 
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description of the categories of substance is not irrelevant, but 
is the means of proving that our ordinary experience of these 
cannot explain many facts which are only to be explained on 
the supposition of adrsta proceeding out of the performance 
of Vedic deeds. In v.i. 15 the movement of needles towards 
magnets, in V. ii. 7 the c-culatiun of water in plant bodies, 
V. ii, 13 and Iv. ii. 7 the upward motion of fire, the side motion 
of air, the combining movement of atoms (by which all com- 
binations have taken place), and the original movement of the 
mind are said to be due to adrsta. In Vv. ii. 17 the movement 
of the soul after death, its taking hold of other bodies, the 
assimilation of food and drink and other kinds of contact (the 
movement and development of the foetus as enumerated in 
Upaskara) are said to be due to adrsta. Salvation (moksa) is 
said to be produced by the annihilation of adrsta leading to the 
annihilation of all contacts and non-production of rebirths. 
Vaisesika marks the distinction between the drsta (experienced ) 
and the adrsta. All the categories that he describes are founded 
on drsta (experience) and those unexplained by known experi- 
ence are due to adrsta. These are the acts on which depend all 
life-process of animals and plants, the continuation of atoms or 
the construction of the worlds, natural motion of fire and air, 
death and rebirth (VI. ii. 15) and even the physical phenomena 
by which our fortunes are affected in some way or other (V. ii. 2), 
in fact all with which we are vitally interested in philosophy. 
Kanada’s philosophy gives only some facts of ex perience regarding 
substances, qualities and actions, leaving all the graver issues of 
metaphysics to adrsta. But what leads to adrsta? In answer to 
this, Kanada does not speak of good or bad or virtuous or 
sinful deeds, but of Vedic works, such as holy ablutions (sndna), 
fasting, holy student life (6rakmacarya), remaining at the house 
of the teacher (gurukulavasa), retired forest life (vanaprastha), 
sacrifice (yajha), gifts (ddna), certain kinds of sacrificial sprink- 
ling and rules of performing sacrificial works according to the 
prescribed time of the stars, the prescribed hymns (mantras) 
(VI. ii, 2). 

He described what is pure and what is impure food, pure 
food being that which is sacrificially purified (VI. ii. 5) the con- 
trafy being impure; and he says that the taking of pure food 
leads to prosperity through adrsta. He also described how 
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feelings of attachment to things are also generated by adrsta. 
Throughout almost the whole of vi. i Kanada is busy in showing 
the special conditions of making gifts and receiving them. A refer- 
ence to our chapter on Mimamsa will show that the later Mimamsa 
writers agreed with the Nyaya-Vaisesika doctrines in most of their 
views regarding substance, qualities, etc. Some of the main points 
in which Mimamsé differs from Nydya-Vaigesika are (1) self- 
validity of the Vedas, (2) the eternality of the Vedas, (3) disbelief 
in any creator or god, (4) eternality of sound (Sabda), (5) (accord- 
ing to Kumarila) direct perception of self in the notion of the ego. 
Of these the first and the second points do not form any subject 
of discussion in the Vaisesika. But as no Ivara is mentioned, ° 
and as all adrsta depends upon the authority of the Vedas, we 
may assume that Vaisesika had no dispute with Mimaémsa. The 
fact that there is no reference to any dissension is probably due 
to the fact that really none had taken place at the time of the 
VatSesika siitras. \t is probable that Kanada believed that the 
Vedas were written by some persons superior to us (II. i. 18, VI. i. 
I-2). But the fact that there is no reference to any conflict with 
Mimamsa suggests that the doctrine that the Vedas were never 
written by anyone was formulated at a later period, whereas in 
the days of the VaiSestka sétras, the view was probably what is . 
represented in the Vaifestka sitras. As there is no reference to 
ISvara and as adrsta proceeding out of the performance of actions 
in accordance with Vedic injunctions is made the cause of all 
atomic movements, we can very well assume that Vaisesika was 
as atheistic or non-theistic as the later Mimamsa philosophers. 
As regards the eternality of sound, which in later days was one 
of the main points of quarrel between the Nydya-Vaisesika and 
the Mimamsa, we find that in I. ii. 25-32, Kanada gives reasons 
in favour of the non-eternality of sound, but after that from IL ii. 33 
till the end of the chapter he closes the argument in favour of the 
eternality of sound, which is the distinctive Mimamsa view as we 
know from the later Mimamsa writers'. Next comes the question 
of the proof of the existence of self. The traditional Nyaya view is 
1 The last two concluding siitras 11. ii. 36 and 37 are in my opinion wrongly inter- 
preted by Safkara Mitra in his Upaskara (11. ii. 36 by adding an ‘‘api” to the sitra 
and thereby changing the issue, and 1. ii. 37 by misreading the phonetic combination 
“‘samkhyabbava” as samkhyé and bhava instead of samkhya and abbiva, which in 


my opinion is the right combination here) in favour of the non-eternality of sound as 
we find in the later Nyaya-Vaisesike view. 
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that the self is supposed to exist because it must be inferred as the 
seat of the qualities of pleasure, pain, cognition, etc. Traditionally 
this is regarded as the Vaisesika view as well. But in Vaisesika 
III, i. 4 the existence of soul is first inferred by reason of its 
activity and the existence of pleasure, pain, etc., in 111. ii. 6-7 this 
inference is challenged by saying that we do not perceive that the 
activity, etc. belongs to the soul and not to the body and so no 
certainty can be arrived at by inference, and in III. ii. 8 it is 
suggested that therefore the existence of soul is to be accepted 
on the authority of the scriptures (dgama). To this the final 
Vaisesika conclusion is given that we can directly perceive the self 
in our feeling as “I” (a4am), and we have therefore not to depend 
on the scriptures for the proof of the existence of the self, and thus 
the inference of the existence of the self is only an additional 
proof of what we already find in perception as “I” (akam) (11. ii. 
10-18, also IX. i. 11). 

These considerations lead me to think that the VaiSesika 
represented a school of Mimamsa thought which supplemented 
a metaphysics to strengthen the grounds of the Vedas. 


Philosophy in the Vaisesika sUtras. 


The VazSestka sutras begin with the ostensible purpose of ex- 
plaining virtue (dharma) (I. i. 1) and dharma according to it is 
that by which prosperity (abhyudaya) and salvation (nfhSreyasa) 
are attained. Then it goes on to say that the validity of the 
Vedas depends on the fact that it leads us to prosperity and 
salvation. Then it turns back to the second siitra and says that 
salvation comes as the result of real knowledge, produced by 
special excellence of dharma, of the characteristic features of 
the categories of substance (dravya), quality (guna), class con- 
cept (sémanya), particularity (véSesa), and inherence (samavaya)'. 
The dravyas are earth, water, fire, air, ether, time, space, soul, 
and mind. The gunas are colour, taste, odour, touch, number, 
measure, separations, contact, disjoining, quality of belonging to 
high genus or to species. Action (karma) means upward move- 


1 Upaskara notes that visesa here refers to the ultimate differences of things and 
not to species. A special doctrine of this system is this, that each of the indivisible 
atoms of even the same element has specific features of difference. 

® Here the well known qualities of heaviness (gsrsfva), liquidity (dravatva), oili- 
ness (sneha), elasticity (samshdra), merit (dharma), and demerit (edharma) have been 
altogether omitted. These are all counted in later Vaisegika commentaries and com- 
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ment,downward movement, contraction, expansion and horizontal 
movement. The three common qualities of dravya,guna and karma 
are that they are existent, non-eternal, substantive, effect, cause, 
and possess generality and particularity. Dravya produces other 
dravyas and the gunas other gunas. But karma is not necessarily 
produced by karma, Dravya does not destroy either its cause or 
its effect, but the gunas are destroyed both by the cause and by 
the effect. Karma is destroyed by karma, ‘Dravya possesses 
karma and guna and is regarded as the material (samavdyt) cause. 
Gunas inhere in dravya, cannot possess further gunas, and are 
not by themselves the cause of contact or disjoining. Karma is 
devoid of guna, cannot remain at one time in more than one 
object, inheres in dravya alone, and is an independent cause of 
contact or disjoining. Dravya is the material cause (samavayi) 
of (derivative) dravyas, guna, and karma; guna is also the non- 
material cause (¢samavdayi) of dravya, guna and karma. Karma 
is the general cause of contact, disjoining, and inertia in motion 
(vega). Karma is not the cause of dravya. For dravya may be 
produced even without karma’. Dravya is the general effect of 
dravya. Karma is dissimilar to guna in this that it does not pro- 
duce karma. The numbers two, three, etc., separateness, contact 
and disjoining are effected by more than onedravya. Each karma 
not being connected with more than one thing is not produced 
by more than one thing’. A dravya is the result of many con- 
tacts (of the atoms). One colour may be the result of many 
colours. Upward movement is the result of heaviness, effort and 
contact. Contact and disjoining are also the result of karma. In 
denying the causality of karma it is meant that karma is not the 
cause of dravya and karma’. 

In the second chapter of the first book Kanada first says that 
if there is no cause, there is no effect, but there may be the cause 
even though there may not be the effect. He next says that 
genus (sémanya) and species (véfesa) are relative to the under- 


pendiums, It must be noted the* “guna” in Vaisesika means qualities and not subtle 
reals or substances as in Sdmkhya-VYoga. Guna in Vaidesika would be akin to what 
Yoga would call dharma. 

4 It is only when the kirya ceases that dravya is produced. See Upaskara 1. i. a2. 

2 If karma is related to more than one thing, then with the movement of one we 
should have felt that two or more things were moving. 

3 It must be noted that ‘‘karma” in this sense is quite different from the more 
extensive use of karma as meritorious or vicious action which is the cause of rebisth. 
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standing; being (é4ava) indicates continuity only and is hence 
only a genus. The universals of substance, quality and action 
may be both genus and species, but vigesa as constituting the ulti- 
mate differences (of atoms) exists (independent of any percipient). 
In connection with this he says that the ultimate genus is being 
(satta) in virtue of which things appear as existent; all other 
genera may only relatively be regarded as relative genera or 
species. Being must be regarded as a separate category, since it 
is different from dravya, guna and karma, and yet exists in them, 
and has no genus or species. It gives us the notion that some- 
thing is and must be regarded as a category existing as one 
identical entity in all dravya, guna, and karma, for in its uni- 
versal‘ nature as being it has no special characteristics in the 
different objects in which it inheres. The specific universals of 
thingness (dravyatva), qualitiness (gugatuva) or actionness (kar- 
matva) are also categories which are separate from universal being 
(bhava or satté) for they also have no separate genus or species 
and yet may be distinguished from one another, but bhava or 
being was the same in all. 

In the first chapter of the second book Kanada deals with 
substances, Earth possesses colour, taste, smell, and touch; water, 
colour, taste, touch, liquidity, and smoothness (s#igdha); fire, 
colour and touch; air, touch; but none of these qualities can be 
found in ether (aéafa). Liquidity is a special quality of water 
because butter, lac, wax, lead, iron, silver, gold, become liquids 
only when they are heated, while water is naturally liquid itself". 
Though air cannot be seen, yet its existence can be inferred by 
touch, just as the existence of the genus of cows may be inferred 
from the characteristics of horns, tails, etc. Since this thing in- 
ferred from touch possesses motion and quality, and does not 
itself inhere in any other substance, it is a substance (dravya) 
and is eternal?. The inference of air is of the type of inference 
of imperceptible things from certain known characteristics 
called sdmdanyato drsta. The name of air “vdyu” is derived 
from the scriptures. The existence of others different from us 
has (asmadutsistandm) to be admitted for accounting for the 


l St should be noted that mercury is not mentioned. This is important for mercury 
was known at a time leter than Caraka. ; ; 

4 Substance is thet which possesses quality and action. It should be noted that 
the word “advavyatuena” in 11. i. 13 has been interpreted by me as “ adravyavativena,” 
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giving of names to things (semyfdkarma). Because we find 
that the giving of names is already in usage (and not invented 
by us). On account of the fact that movements rest only in 
one thing, the phenomenon that a thing can enter into any un- 
occupied space, would not lead us to infer the existence of akasa 
(ether), Akasa has to be admitted as the hypothetical substance 
in which the quality of sound inheres, because, since sound (a 
quality) is not the characteristic of things which can be touched, 
there must be some substance of which it is a quality. And this 
substance is akasa. It is a substance and eternal like air. As 
being is one so 4ka$a is one*. 

In the second chapter of the second book Kanada tries to 
prove that smell is a special characteristic of earth, heat of fire, 
and coldness of water. Time is defined as that which gives the 
notion of youth in the young, simultaneity, and quickness. It is 
one like being. Time is the cause of all non-eternal things, be- 
cause the notion of time is absent in eternal things. Space 
supplies the notion that this is so far away from this or so much 
nearer to this. Like being it is one. One space appears to have 
diverse inter-space relations in connection with the motion of the 
sun. Asa preliminary to discussing the problem whether sound 
is eternal or not, he discusses the notion of doubt, which arises 
when a thing is seen in a general way, but the particular features 
coming under it are not seen, either when these are only remem- 
bered, or when some such attribute is seen which resembles some 
other attribute seen before, or when a thing is seen in one way 
but appears in another, or when what is seen is not definitely 
grasped, whether rightly seen or not. He then discusses the ques- 
tion whether sound is eternal or non-eternal and gives his reasons 
to show that it is non-eternal, but concludes the discussion with 
a number of other reasons proving that it is eternal, 

The first chapter of the third book is entirely devoted to the 
inference of the existence of soul from the fact that there must 
be some substance in which knowledge produced by the contact 
of the senses and their object inheres. 

The knowledge of sense-objects (tnadriyartha) is the reason by 


1 I have differed from Upaskdra in interpreting ‘‘samyAdkarma” in 11. i. 18, 19 as 
a genitive compound while Upaskéra makes it a dvandva compound. Upaskara’'s 
interpretation seems to be far-fetched. He wants to twist it into an argument for the 
existence of God. 

2 This interpretation is according to Sankara Miéra’s Upaskara. 
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which we can infer the existence of something different from the 
senses and the objects which appear in connection with them. The 
types of inferences referred to are (1) inference of non-existence of 
some things from the existence of some things, (2) of the existence 
of some things from the non-existence of some things, (3) of the 
existence of some things from the existence of others. In all 
these cases inference is possible only when the two are known to 
be connected with each other (prasiddhipiirvakatvat apadesasya). 
When such a connection does not exist or is doubtful, we have 
anapadesa (fallacious middle) and sandigdha (doubtful middle); 
thus, it is a horse because it has a horn, or it is a cow because it 
has a horn are examples of fallacious reason. The inference of 
soul from the cognition produced by the contact of soul, senses 
and objects is not fallacious in the above way. The inference of 
the existence of the soul in others may be made in a similar way 
in which the existence of one’s own soul is inferred?, i.e. by virtue 
of the existence of movement and cessation of movement. In the 
second chapter it is said that the fact that there is cognition only 
when there is contact between the self, the senses and the objects 
proves that there is manas (mind), and this manas is a substance 
and eternal, and this can be proved because there is no simul- 
taneity of production of efforts and various kinds of cognition; it 
may also be inferred that this manas is one (with each person). 
The soul may be inferred from inhalation, exhalation, twinkling 
of the eye, life, the movement of the mind, the sense-affections 
pleasure, pain, will, antipathy, and effort. That it is a substance 
and eternal can be proved after the manner of vayu. An objector 
is supposed to say that since when I see a man I do not see his 
soul, the inference of the soul is of the type of samdnyatodpsta 
inference, i.e., from the perceived signs of pleasure, pain, cog- 
nition to infer an unknown entity to which they belong, but 
that this was the self could not be affirmed. So the existence of 
soul has to be admitted on the strength of the scriptures. But 
the Vaisesika reply is that since there is nothing else but self to 
which the expression “I” may be applied, there is no need of 
falling back on the scriptures for the existence of the soul. But 


1 In connection with this there is a short reference to the methods of fallacy in 
which Gautama's terminology does not appear. There is no generalised statement, but 
specific types of inference are only pointed out as the basis. 

9 The forms of inference used show that Kapida was probably not aware of 
Gautama’s terminology. 

D. 19 
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then it is said that if the self is directly perceived in such ex~ 
periences as “I am Yajfiadatta” or “I am Devadatta,” what is the 
good of turning to inference? The reply to this is that inference 
lending its aid to the same existence only strengthens the con- 
viction. When we say that Devadatta goes or Yajfiadatta goes, 
there comes the doubt whether by Devadatta or Yajfiadatta the 
body alone is meant; but the doubt is removed when we think 
that the notion of “I” refers to the self and not to anything else. 
As there is no difference regarding the production of pleasure, 
pain, and cognition, the soul is one in all, But yet it is many 
by special limitations as individuals and this is also proved on 
the strength of the scriptures}. 

In the first chapter of the fourth book it is said that that 
which is existent, but yet has no cause, should be considered 
eternal (#tya). It can be inferred by its effect, for the effect can 
only take place because of the cause. When we speak of any- 
thing as non-eternal, it is only a negation of the eternal, so that 
also proves that there is something eternal. The non-eternal 
is ignorance (avidya)*. Colour is visible in a thing which is great 
(mahat) and compounded. Air (vd@yx) is not perceived to have 
colour, though it is great and made up of parts, because it has not 
the actuality of colour (rapasamskara—ic. in air there is only 
colour in its unmanifested form) in it Colour is thus visible only 
when there is colour with special qualifications and conditions*. In 
this way the cognition of taste, smell, and touch is also explained. 
Number, measure, separateness, contact, and disjoining, the quality 
of belonging to a higher or lower class, action, all these as they 
abide in things possessing colour are visible to the eye. The 
number etc. of those which have no colour are not perceived by the 
eye. But the notion of being and also of genus of quality (gunatva) 


1 I have differed here from the meaning given in Upaskdra. I think the three 
“siitras “ Sukhadukkhajfdnanispattyavisesidekaimyam,” “vyavasthdto ndnd,” and “Sas. 
trasdmarthydt ca” originally meant that the self was one, though for the sake of many 
limitations, and also because of the need of the performance of acts enjoined by the 
scriptures, they are regarded as many. 

2 I have differed here also in my meaning from the Upaskdra, which regards this 
gitra ‘‘avidyd” to mean that we do not know of any reasons which lead to the non- 
eternality of the atoms. 

3 This is what is meant in the later distinctions of uabhi#tarapavativa and anud- 
bhatarapavativa, The word samshdra in Vaisegika has many senses. It means inertia, 
elasticity, collection (samavdya), production (wdbhava) and not being overcome (anad- 
Aibhava). For the last three senses see Ufaskdra iv. i. 7. 
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are perceived by all the senses (just as colour, taste, smell, touch, 
and sound are perceived by one sense, cognition, pleasure, pain, 
etc. by the manas and number etc. by the visual and the tactile 
sense)’, 

In the second chapter of the fourth book it is said that the 
earth, etc. exist in three forms, body, sense, and objects. There 
cannot be any compounding of the five elements or even of the 
three, but the atoms of different elements may combine when one 
of them acts as the central radicle (upastambhaka). Bodies are of 
two kinds, those produced from ovaries and those which are other- 
wise produced by the combination of the atoms in accordance 
with special kinds of dharma. All combinations of atoms are due 
to special kinds of dharmas. Such super-mundane bodies are to 
be admitted for explaining the fact that things must have been 
given names by beings having such super-mundane bodies, and 
also on account of the authority of the Vedas. 

In the first chapter of the fifth book action (karma) is dis- 
cussed. Taking the example of threshing the corn, it is said 
that the movement of the hand is due to its contact with the 
soul in a state of effort, and the movement of the flail is due 
to its contact with the hand. But in the case of the uprising of 
the flail in the threshing pot due to impact the movement is 
not due to contact with the hands, and so the uplifting of the 
hand in touch with the flail is not due to its contact with the 
soul; for it is due to the impact of the flail. On account of 
heaviness (gurufva) the flail will fall when not held by the hand. 
Things may have an upward or side motion by specially directed 
motions (nodanavisesa) which are generated by special kinds of 
efforts. Even without effort the body may move during sleep. 
The movement of needles towards magnets is due to an unknown 
cause (adrstakaranaka). The arrow first acquires motion by 
specially directed movement, and then on account of its inertia 
(vegasamskara) keeps on moving and when that ceases it falls 
down through heaviness. 

The second chapter abounds with extremely crude explana- 


1 This portion has been taken from the Upaskdra of Sankara Miéra on the Vatse- 
sika sittras of Kanada. It must be noted here that the notion of number according to 
Vaitegika is due to mental relativity or oscillation (afee;dbuddhsjanya). But this mental 
relativity can only start when the thing having number is either seen or touched ; and it 
is in this sense that notion of number is said to depend on the visual or the tactual 


sense. 
19—2 
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tions of certain physical phenomena which have no philosophical 
importance. All the special phenomena of nature are explained 
as being due to unknown cause (adrstakaritam) and no ex- 
planation is given as to the nature of this unknown (adrsta). 
It is however said that with the absence of adysta there is no con- 
tact of body with soul, and thus there is no rebirth, and therefore 
moksa (salvation); pleasure and pain are due to contact of the 
self, manas, senses and objects. Yoga is that in which the mind 
is in contact with the self alone, by which the former becomes 
steady and there is no pain in the body. Time, space, akasa are 
regarded as inactive. 

The whole of the sixth book is devoted to showing that gifts 
are made to proper persons not through sympathy but on account 
of the injunction of the scriptures, the enumeration of certain 
Vedic performances, which brings in adrsta, purification and im- 
purities of things, how passions are often generated by adrsta, 
how dharma and adharma lead to birth and death and how moksa 
takes place as a result of the work of the soul. 

In the seventh book it is said that the qualities in eternal 
things are eternal and in non-eternal things non-eternal. The 
change of qualities produced by heat in earth has its beginning 
in the cause (the atoms). Atomic size is invisible while great size 
is visible. Visibility is due to a thing’s being made up of many 
causes}, but the atom is therefore different from those that have 
great size. The same thing may be called great and small rela- 
tively at the same time. In accordance with anutva (atomic) and 
mahattva (great) there are also the notions of small and big. The 
eternal size of parimanda/a (round) belongs to the atoms. Akaga 
and atman are called makan or paramamahan (the supremely 
great or all-pervasive); since manas is not of the great measure 
it is of atomic size. Space and time are also considered as being 
of the measure “supremely great” (paramamahat). Atomic size 
(parimandala) belonging to the atoms and the mind (manas) and 
the supremely great size belonging to space, time, soul and ether 
(ak4sa) are regarded as eternal. 

In the second chapter of the seventh book it is said that unity 
and separateness are to be admitted as entities distinct from 
other qualities. There is no number in movement and quality; 
the appearance of number in them is false. Cause and effect are 

1 | have differed from the Upaskéra in the interpretation of this siitra. 
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neither one, nor have they distinctive separateness (ehaprthaktva). 
The notion of unity is the cause of the notion of duality, etc. 
Contact may be due to the action of one or two things, or the 
effect of another contact and so is disjoining. There is neither 
contact nor disjoining in cause and effect since they do not exist 
independently ( yutastddhyabhavat). In the eighth book it is said 
that soul and manas are not perceptible, and that in the ap- 
prehension of qualities, action, generality, and particularity 
perception is due to their contact with the thing. Earth is the 
cause of perception of smell, and water, fire, and air are the 
cause of taste, colour and touch'. In the ninth book negation is 
described; non-existence (asat) is defined as that to which 
neither action nor quality can be attributed. Even existent things 
may become non-existent and that which is existent in one 
way may be non-existent in another; but there is another kind 
of non-existénce which is different from the above kinds of 
existence and non-existence?. All negation can be directly per- 
ceived through the help of the memory which keeps before the 
mind the thing to which the negation applies. Allusion is also 
made in this connection to the special perceptual powers of the 
yogins (sages attaining mystical powers through Yoga practices). 

In the second chapter the nature of hetu (reason) or the 
middle term is described. It is said that anything connected 
with any other thing, as effect, cause, as in contact, or as con- 
trary or as inseparably connected, will serve as linga (reason). 
The main point is the notion “this is associated with this,” or 
“these two are related as cause and effect,” and since this may 
also be produced through premisses, there may be a formal syllo- 
gism from propositions fulfilling the above condition. Verbal 
cognition comes without inference. False knowledge (avidyd) is 
due to the defect of the senses or non-observation and mal- 
observation due to wrong expectant impressions. The opposite 
of this is true knowledge (vidya). In the tenth it is said that 
pleasure and pain are not cognitions, since they are not related to 
doubt and certainty. 

1 Upaskdra here explains that it is intended that the senses are produced by those 
specific elements, but this cannot be found in the sitras. 

2 In the previous three kinds of non-existence, prdgabhdva (negation before pro- 
duction), dhkvamsdhkava (negation after destruction), and anyonydbhdva (mutual 
negation of each other in each other), have been described. The fourth one is sdmdn- 
yabhava (general negation). 
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A dravya may be caused by the inhering of the effect in it, for 
because of its contact with another thing the effect is produced. 
Karma (motion) is also a cause since it inheres in the cause. Con- 
tact is also a cause since it inheres in the cause. A contact which 
inheres in the cause of the cause and thereby helps the production 
of the effect is also a cause. The special quality of the heat of 
fire is also a cause, 

Works according to the injunctions of the scriptures since they 
have no visible effect are the cause of prosperity, and because the 
Vedas direct them, they have validity. 


Philosophy in the Nyaya sttras’. 

The Nyaya sktras begin with an enumeration of the sixteen 
subjects, viz. means of right knowledge ( pramdna), object of right 
knowledge (prameya), doubt (saytsaya), purpose (prayojana), il- 
lustrative instances (drstanta), accepted conclusions (siddhanta), 
premisses (avayava), argumentation (tarka), ascertainment (r- 
naya), debates (vdda), disputations (jal/pa), destructive criticisms 
(vitand@), fallacy (hetvabhasa), quibble (cha/a), refutations (j@2z), 
points of opponent's defeat (nigrahasthana), and hold that by a 
thorough knowledge of these the highest good (i#Sreyasa), is 
attained. In the second sitra it is said that salvation (apavarga) 
is attained by the successive disappearance of false knowledge 
(mithyajhana), defects (dosa), endeavours (pravrtti), birth (jan- 
ma), and ultimately of sorrow. Then the means of proof are said! 
to be of four kinds, perception ( pratyaksa), inference (anumdna), 
analogy (upamdna), and testimony (Saéda). Perception is defined 
asuncontradicted determinate knowledge unassociated with names 
proceeding out of sense contact with objects, Inference is of three 
kinds, from cause to effect (pi#rvavat), effect to cause (Sesavat), 
and inference from common characteristics (samanyato drsta). 
Upaméana is the knowing of anything by similarity with any well- 
known thing. 

Sabda is defined as the testimony of reliable authority (apta)*. 

2 This is a brief summary of the doctrines found in Nydya satras, supplemented 
here and there with the views of Vatsydyana, the commentator. This follows the 
order of the siitras, and tries to present their ideas with as little additions from those 
of later day Nyaya as possible. The general treatment of Nyiya-Vaiéesika expounds 
the two systems in the light of later writers and commentators. 


3 It is curious to notice that Vatsyayana says that an arya, a rsi or a mieccha 
(foreigner), may be an apts (reliable authority). 
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Such a testimony may tell us about things which may be ex- 
perienced and which are beyond experience. Objects of know- 
ledge are said to be self (atmman), body, senses, sense-objects, 
understanding (6uddhz), mind (manas), endeavour (pravrttt), re- 
births, enjoyment of pleasure and suffering of pain, sorrow and 
salvation. Desire, antipathy, effort (prayatna), pleasure, pain, and 
knowledge indicate the existence of the self. Body is that which 
upholds movement, the senses and the rise of pleasure and pain 
as arising out of the contact of sense with sense-objects’; the five 
senses are derived from the five elements, such as prthivi, ap, 
tejas, vayu and akaga; smell, taste, colour, touch, and sound are 
the qualities of the above five elements, and these are also the 
objects of the senses. The fact that many cognitions cannot 
occur at any one moment indicates the existence of mind (mamas). 
Endeavour means what is done by speech, understanding, and 
body. Dosas (attachment, antipathy, etc.) are those which lead 
men to virtue and vice. Pain is that which causes suffering’. 
Ultimate cessation from pain is called apavarga*, Doubt arises 
when through confusion of similar qualities or conflicting opinions 
etc., one wants to settle one of the two alternatives. That for 
attaining which, or for giving up which one sets himself to work 
is called prayojana. 

Illustrative example (dyst@nta) is that on which both the 
common man and the expert (pariksaka) hold the same opinion. 
Established texts or conclusions (siddhkanta) are of four kinds, 
viz. (1) those which are accepted by all schools of thought called 
the sarvatantrasiddhanta; (2) those which are held by one school 
or similar schools bat opposed by others called the pratetantra- 
siddhanta; (3) those which being accepted other conclusions will 
also naturally follow called adhtkaranasiddhanta, (4) those of the 
opponent’s views which are uncritically granted by a debater, who 
proceeds then to refute the consequences that follow and thereby 
show his own special skiii and bring the opponent's intellect to 
disrepute (abhyupagamasiddhanta)’. The premisses are five: 


1 Here I have followed Vatsyayana’s meaning. 

3 Vatsyayana comments here that when one finds all things full of misery, he 
wishes to avoid misery, and finding birth to be associated with pain becomes unattached 
and thus is emancipated. 

* VatsyRyana wants to emphasize that there is no bliss in salvation, but only 
cessation from pain. 

4 I have followed Vatsy&yana’s interpretation here. 
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(1) pratijna (the first enunciation of the thing to be proved); 
(2) Aetu (the reason which establishes the conclusion on the 
strength of the similarity of the case in hand with known exam- 
ples or negative instances); (3) sda@harana (positive or negative 
illustrative instances) ; (4) epanaya (corroboration by the instance); 
(5) igamana (to reach the conclusion which has been proved). 
Then come the definitions of tarka, nirnaya, vada, jalpa, vitanda, 
the fallacies (hetvabh4sa), chala, jati, and nigrahasthdna, which 
have been enumerated in the first siitra. 

The second book deals with the refutations of objections 
against the means of right knowledge (pramana). In refutation 
of certain objections against the possibility of the happening 
of doubt, which held that doubt could not happen, since there 
was always a difference between the two things regarding which 
doubt arose, it is held that doubt arises when the special dif- 
ferentiating characteristics between the two things are not noted. 
Certain objectors, probably the Buddhists, are supposed to object 
to the validity of the pramana in general and particularly of 
perceptions on the ground that if they were generated before 
the sense-object contact, they could not be due to the latter, 
and if they are produced after the sense-object contact, they 
could not establish the nature of the objects, and if the two 
happened together then there would be no notion of succession 
in our cognitions. To this the Nydya reply is that if there were 
no means of right knowledge, then there would be no means of 
knowledge by means of which the objector would refute all 
means of right knowledge; if the objector presumes to have any 
means of valid knowledge then he cannot say that there are no 
means of valid knowledge at all. Just as from the diverse kinds 
of sounds of different musical instruments, one can infer the pre- 
vious existence of those different kinds of musical instruments, 
so from our knowledge of objects we can infer the previous exist- 
ence of those objects of knowledge’. 

The same things (e.g. the senses, etc.) which are regarded as 
instruments of right knowledge with reference to the right cog- 
nition of other things may themselves be the objects of right 


1 Yathapascdtsiddhena fabdena piirvasiddham dtedyamanumiyate sidhyam ca &fo- 
dyam sddhanam ca fabdak antarhite hyftodye svanatah anumdnam bhavatiti, vind 
eddyate venuh piiryyate iti svanavifesena Atodyavisesam pratipadyate tathd parvasia- 
dham upalabdhivizayam patcdtsiddhena upalabdhiketund pratipadyate. Vatsydyana 
bhdsya, 11. i. 15. 
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knowledge. There are no hard and fast limits that those which 
are instruments of knowledge should always be treated as mere 
instruments, for they themselves may be objects of right know- 
ledge. The means of right knowledge (pramana) do not require 
other sets of means for revealing them, for they like the light of 
a lamp in revealing the objects of right knowledge reveal them- 
selves as well. 

Coming to the question of the correctness of the definition 
of perception, it is held that the definition includes the contact 
of the soul with the mind’. Then it is said that though we per- 
ceive only parts of things, yet since there is a whole, the per- 
ception of the part will naturally refer to the whole. Since we 
can pull and draw things wholes exist, and the whole is not 
merely the parts collected together, for were it so one could 
say that we perceived the ultimate parts or the atoms’. Some 
objectors hold that since there may be a plurality of causes it is 
wrong to infer particular causes from particular effects. To this 
the Nyaya answer is that there is always such a difference in the 
specific nature of each effect that if properly observed each par- 
ticular effect will lead us to a correct inference of its own par- 
ticular cause’. In refuting those who object to the existence of 
time on the ground of relativity, it is said that if the present time 
did not exist, then no perception of it would have been possible. 
The past and future also exist, for otherwise we should not have 
perceived things as being done in the past or as going to be 
done in the future. The validity of analogy (upamana) as a 
means of knowledge and the validity of the Vedas is then proved. 
The four pramanas of perception, inference, analogy, and scripture 


1 Here the siitmas, 11. i, 20-28, are probably later interpolations to answer criticisms, 
not against the Nyaya doctrine of perception, but against the wording of the definition 
of perception ag given in the Wydye siitra, 1. i. 4. 

* This is a refutation of the doctrines of the Buddhists, who rejected the existence 
of wholes (avayavi). On this subject a later Buddhist monograph by Pandita Agoka 
(9th century a.D.), Avayavinirdkarana in Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts, may be re- 
ferred to. 

3 ParvedakaviSistam khalu varsodakan fighratavam srotasd bahutaraphenaphala- 
parnakdsthadtvahenaAcopalabhamdnah pirnatvena, nadyd upari vursto deva styanu- 
minoti nodakabrddhimdirena, Vatsytyana bhasya, 11.1. 38. The inference that there 
has been rain up the river is not made merely from seeing the rise of water, but from 
the rainwater augmenting the previous water of the river and carrying with its current 
large quantities of foam, fruits, leaves, wood, etc. These characteristics, associated 
with the rise of water, mark it as a special kind of rise of water, which can only be 
due to the happening of rain up the river. 
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are quite sufficient and it is needless to accept arthapatti (impli- 
cation), aitihya (tradition), sambhava (when a thing is understood 
in terms of higher measure the lower measure contained in it is 
also understood—if we know that there is a bushel of corn any- 
where we understand that the same contains eight gallons of 
corn as well) and abhava (non-existence) as separate pramanas 
for the tradition is included in verbal testimony anc arthapatti, 
sambhava and abhava are included within inference. 

The validity of these as pramdnas is recognized, but they are 
said to be included in the four pramanas mentioned before. The 
theory of the eternity of sound is then refuted and the non- 
eternity proved in great detail. The meaning of words is said to 
refer to class-notions (@#), individuals (vyakt), and the specific 
position of the limbs (aért7), by which the class notion is mani- 
fested. Class (7@7#) is defined as that which produces the notion 
of sameness (samdanaprasavatmska jatih). 

The third book begins with the proofs for the existence of 
the self or Atman. It is said that each of the senses is associated 
with its own specific object, but there must exist some other entity 
in us which gathered together the different sense-cognitions and 
produced the perception of the total object as distinguished from 
the separate sense-perceptions. If there were no self then there 
would be no sin in injuring the bodies of men; again if there 
were no permanent self, no one would be able to recognize 
things as having seen them before; the two images produced by 
the eyes in visual perception could not also have been united 
together as one visual perception of the things?; moreover if 
there were no permanent cognizer then by the sight of a sour 
fruit one could not be reminded of its sour taste. If conscious- 
ness belonged to the senses only, then there would be no recogni- 
tion, for the experience of one could not be recognized by another. 
If it is said that the unity of sensations could as well be effected 
by manas (mind), then the manas would serve the same purpose 
as self and it would only be a quarrel over a name, for this 
entity the knower would require some instrument by which it 
would co-ordinate the sensations and cognize; unless manas is 
admitted as a separate instrument of the soul, then though the 
sense perceptions could be explained as being the work of the 


1 According to Vatsyayana, in the two eyes we have two different senses. Udyo- 
takara, however, thinks that there is one visual sense which works in both eyes. 
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senses, yet imagining, thinking, etc. could not be explained. 
Another argument for the admission of soul is this, that infants 
show signs of pleasure and pain in quite early stages of infancy 
and this could not be due to anything but similar experiences in 
previous lives. Moreover every creature is born with some desires, 
and no one is seen to be born without desires. All attachments 
and desires are due to previous experiences, and therefore it is 
argued that desires in infants are due to their experience in 
previous existences. 

The body is made up of the ksiti element. The visual sense 
is material and so also are all other senses’. Incidentally the 
view held by some that the skin is the only organ of sensation 
is also refuted. The earth possesses four qualities, water three, 
fire two, air one, and ether one, but the sense of smell, taste, eye, 
and touch which are made respectively by the four elements of 
earth, etc., can only grasp the distinctive features of the elements 
of which they are made. Thus though the organ of smell is made 
by earth which contains four qualities, it can only grasp the dis- 
tinctive quality of earth, viz. smell. 

Against the Samkhya distinction of duddhi (cognition) and 
cit (pure intelligence) it is said that there is no difference between 
the duddhi and cit. We do not find in our consciousness two 
elements of a phenomenal and a nun-phenomenal consciousness, 
but only one, by whichever name it may be called. The Samkhya 
epistemology that the antahkarana assumes diverse forins in 
cognitive acts is also denied, and these are explained on the sup- 
position of contacts of manas with the senses, 4tman and external 
objects. The Buddhist objection against the Samkhya explana- 
tion that the antahkaranas catch reflection from the external 
world just as a crystal does from the coloured objects that may 
lie near it, that there were really momentary productions of 
crystals and no permanent crystal catching different reflections at 
different times is refuted vy Nyaya; for it says that it cannot be 
said that all creations are momentary, but it can only be agreed to 
in those cases where momentariness was actually experienced. 
In the case of the transformation of milk into curd there is no 
coming in of new qualities and disappearance of old ones, but 


1 It is well to remember that Samkhya did not believe that the senses were con- 
stituted of the gross elements. But the Samkhya-Yoga view represented in Afraya- 
samhitd (Caraka) regarded the senses as bhautika or constituted of the gross elements. 
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the old milk is destroyed and the curd originates anew. The 
contact of manas with soul (@¢man) takes place with'n the body 
and not in that part of 4tman which is outside the body; know- 
ledge belongs to the self and not to the senses or the object for 
even when they are destroyed knowledge remains. New cogni- 
tions destroy the old ones. No two recollections can be simul- 
taneous. Desire and antipathy also belong to the soul. None of 
these can belong either to the body or to the mind (manas). 
Manas cannot be conscious for it is dependent upon seif. Again 
if it was conscious then the actions done by it would have to be 
borne by the self and one cannot reap the fruits of the actions of 
another. The causes of recollection on the part of self are given 
as follows: (1) attention, (2) context, (3) repetition, (4) sign, 
(5) association, (6) likeness, (7) association of the possessor 
and the possessed or master and servant, or things which 
are generally seen to follow each other, (8) separation (as of 
husband and wife), (9) simpler employment, (10) opposition, 
(11) excess, (12) that from which anything can be got, (13) cover 
and covered, (14) pleasure and pain causing memory of that 
which caused them, (15) fear, (16) entreaty, (17) action such 
as that of the chariot reminding the charioteer, (18) affection, 
(19) merit and demerit'. It is said that knowledge does not belong 
to body, and then the question of the production of the body as 
due to adrsta is described. Salvation (apavarga) is effected by 
the manas being permanenly separated from the soul! (atman) 
through the destruction of karma. 

In the fourth book in course of the examination of dosa 
(defects), it is said that moha (ignorance), is at the root of all 
other defects such as raga (attachment) and dvesa (antipathy), 
As against the Buddhist view that a thing could be produced by 
destruction, it is said that destruction is only a stage in the 
process of origination. Iévara is regarded as the cause of the 
production of effects of deeds performed by men’s efforts, for 
man is not always found to attain success according to his efforts, 
A reference is made to the doctrine of those who say that all 
things have come into being by no-cause (animutta), for then 
no-cause would be the cause, which is impossible. 

The doctrine of some that all things are eternal is next refuted 
on the ground that we always see things produced and destroyed. 

1 Nydya sittra 1. ii. 44. 
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The ‘doctrine of the nihilistic Buddhists (Sainyavadin Bauddhas) 
that all things are what they are by virtue of their relations to 
other things, and that of other Buddhists who hold that there are 
merely the qualities and parts but no substances or wholes, are 
then refuted. The fruits of karmas are regarded as being like 
the fruits of trees which take some time before they can ripen. 
Even though there may be pleasures here and there, birth means 
sorrow for men, for even the man who enjoys pleasure is tor- 
mented by many sorrows, and sometimes one mistakes pains for 
pleasures, As there is no sorrow in the man whois in deep dream- 
less sleep, so there is no affliction (4/e§a) in the man who attains 
apavarga (salvation)?, When once this state is attained all efforts 
(pravrttt) cease for ever, for though efforts were beginningless 
with us they were all due to attachment, antipathy, etc. Then 
there are short discussions regarding the way in which egoism 
(ahamkara) ceases with the knowledge of the true causes of de- 
fects (dosa); about the nature of whole and parts and about the 
nature of atoms (azus) which cannot further be divided. A dis- 
cussion is then introduced against the doctrine of the Vijfidna- 
vadins that nothing can be regarded as having any reality when 
separated from thoughts. Incidentally Yoga is mentioned as 
leading to right knowledge. 

The whole of the fifth book which seems to bea later addition 
is devoted to the enumeration of different kinds of refutations 
(nigrahasthana) and futilities (jazz). 

Caraka, Nyaya sUtras and Vaigegika sttras. 

When we compare the NVyaya sitras with the Vatfestka 
sttras we find that in the former two or three different streams 
of purposes have met, whereas the latter is much more homo- 
geneous. The large amount of materials relating to debates 
treated as a practical art for defeating an opponent would lead 
one to suppose that it was probably originally compiled from 
some other existing treatises which were used by Hindus and 
Buddhists alike for rendering themselves fit to hold their own in 
debates with their opponents*. This assumption is justified when 


1 Vatsyayana notes that this is the salvation of him who has known Brahman, 1v.i.63. 

® A reference to the Suvarnaprabhdsa sktra shows that the Buddhist missionaries 
used to get certain preparations for improving their voice in order to be able to argue 
with force, and they took to the worship of Sarasvati (goddess of learning), who they 
supposed would help them in bringing readily before thei: mind all the information 
and ideas of which they stood so much in need at the time of debates. 
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we compare the futilities ( jati) quibbles (chala), etc., relating to 
disputations as found in the Nyaya stra with those that are 
found in the medical work of Caraka (78 A.D.), 111. viii. There 
are no other works in early Sanskrit literature, excepting the 
Nyaya sutra and Caraka-samhita which have treated of these 
matters. Caraka’s description of some of the categories (e.g. 
drstanta, prayojana, pratijfid and vitanda) follows very closely 
the definitions given of those in the Myaya sutras. There are 
others such as the definitions of jalpa, chala, nigrahasthana, etc., 
where the definitions of two authorities differ more. There are 
some other logical categories mentioned in Caraka (e.g. pra- 
usthapand, jijkasa, vyavasaya, vakyadosa, vakyaprasamsa, upa- 
lambha, parihara, abhyanujna, etc.) which are not found in the 
Nyaya s#tra’. Again,the various types of futilities (jati) and points 
of opponent's refutation (s¢grahasthana) mentioned in the Vyaya 
sutra are not found in Caraka. There are some terms which are 
found in slightly variant forms in the two works, e.g. aupamya in 
Caraka, upamana in Nyaya siitra, arthapatti in Nyaya stra and 
arthaprapti in Caraka. Caraka does not seem to know anything 
about the Nydya work on this subject, and it is plain that the 
treatment of these terms of disputations in the Cavaka is much 
simpler and less technical than what we find in the Vyaya sitras. 
If we leave out the varieties of jati and nigrahasthana of the 
fifth book, there is on the whole a great agreement between the 
treatment of Caraka and that of the Vyaya sutras. It seems there- 
fore in a high degree probable that both Caraka and the Nyaya 
satras were indebted for their treatment of these terms of dispu- 
tation to some other earlier work. Of these, Caraka’s compilation 
was earlier, whereas the compilation of the Vyaya séitras repre- 
sents a later work when a hotter atmosphere of disputations had 
necessitated the use of more technical terms which are embodied 
in this work, but which were not contained in the earlier work. 
It does not seem therefore that this part of the work could have 
Leen earlier than the second century a.D, Another stream flowing 
through the Vyaya sutras is that of a polemic against the doctrines 
which could be attributed to the Sautiintika Buddhists, the 
Vijfianavada Buddhists, the nihilists, the Samkhya, the Carvaka, 
and some other unknown schools of thought to which we find no 


1 Like Vaidesika, Caraka does not know the threefold division of inference (anu- 
mana) as pirvevat; Sesavat and sdmdnyatodrsta. 
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further allusion elsewhere. The VazSestka sutras as we have already 
seen had argued only against the Mimamsa, and ultimately agreed 
with them on most points. The dispute with Mimamsa in the 
Nyaya sittras is the same as in the Vaisesika over the question 
of the doctrine of the eternality of sound. The question of the 
self-validity of knowledge (svatah pramanydvada) and the akhyati 
doctrine of illusion of the Mimamsists, which form the two chief 
points of discussion between later Mimamsa and later Nyaya, 
are never alluded to in the Vyaya sétras. The advocacy of Yoga 
methods (yaya siitras, \V. ii. 38-42 and 46) seems also to be 
an alien element; these are not found in Vaisesika and are not in 
keeping with the general tendency of the Vyaya sétras, and the 
Japanese tradition that Mirok added them later on as Mahamaho- 
padhyaya Haraprasada Sastri has pointed out! is not improbable. 

The Vaisesika sittvas, 1. i. 18 and 111. ii. 1, describe per- 
ceptional knowledge as produced by the close proximity of the 
self (4tman), the senses and the objects of sense, and they 
also adhere to the doctrine, that colour can only be perceived 
under special conditions of samskéra (conglomeration etc.). 
The reason for inferring the existence of manas from the non- 
simultaneity (ayaugapadya) of knowledge and efforts is almost 
the same with Vaisesika as with Nyaya. The Mydya sutras 
give a more technical definition of perception, but do not bring 
in the questions of samskara or udbhitaripavattva which Vai- 
gesika does. On the question of inference Ny4ya gives three 
classifications as piirvavat, Sesavat and samanyatodrsta, but no 
definition. The Vaisesika sistras do not know of these classifica- 
tions, and give only particular types or instances of inference 
(V.S. IL i. 7-17, IX. ii, 1-2, 4-5). Inference is said to be made 
when a thing is in contact with another, or when it is in a relation 
of inherence in it, or when it inheres in a third thing; one kind 
of effect may lead to the inference of another kind of effect, and 
soon. These are but mere collections of specific instances of infer- 
ence without reaching a general theory. The doctrine of vyapti 
(concomitance of Aefu (reason) and sédhkya(probandum)) which be- 
came so important in later Nyaya has never been properly formu- 
lated either in the Myaya sittras or in the Vaisesika. VatSestka 
Sistra, 111, i. 24, no doubt assumes the knowledge of concomitance 
between hetu and sadhya (prastddhipurvakatvadt apadesasya), 

1 J. A. S. Be 1905 
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but the technical vyapti is not known, and the connotation of 
the term prasiddhipirvakaiva of Vaisesika seems to be more 
loose than the term vyapzi as we know it in the later Nydya. The 
VaiSsestka sétras do not count scriptures (Sasda) as a separate 
pramana, but they tacitly admit the great validity of the Vedas. 
With Nyaya sutras Sabda as a pramana applies not only to the 
Vedas, but to the testimony of any trustworthy person, and 
Vatsyayana says that trustworthy persons may be of three 
kinds vst, arya and mleccha (foreigners). Upamana which is 
regarded as a means of right cognition in Nydya is not even 
referred to in the Vasfestka sitras. The Nyaya sittras know of 
other pramanas, such as arthapatti, sambhava and attthya, but 
include them within the pramanas admitted by them, but the 
Vatsestka sittras do not seem to know them at all’. The Vasgfe- 
stha sittras believe in the perception of negation (abhava) through 
the rerception of the locus to which such negation refers (Ix. i. 
1-10,. The Myaya sietras (11. ii. 1, 2, 7-12) consider that abhava as 
non-existence or negation can be perceived ; whenone asks another 
to “bring the clothes which are not marked,” he finds that marks 
are absent in some clothes and brings them ; so it is argued that 
absence or non-existence can be directly perceived’. Though 
there is thus an agreement between the Nyaya and the Vazsestka 
sittvas about the acceptance of abhave as being due to perception, 
yet their method.of handling the matter is different. The Vyaya 
Sittras say nothing about the categories of dvavya, guna, karma, 
ut§esa and samavaya which form the main subjects of Vaigeska 
discussions’. The Nyaya sttras take much pains to prove the 
materiality of the senses. But this question does not seem to have 
been important with Vaisesika. The slight reference to this 
question in viil. ii, 5-6 can hardly be regarded as sufficient. 
The Varsesika sittras do not mention the name of“ Iévara,” whereas 
the Nyaya sitras try to prove his existence on eschatological 
grounds, The reasons given in support of the existence of self 
in the yaya sétras are mainly on the ground of the unity of 
sense-cognitions and the phenomenon of recognition, whereas the 

1 The only old authority which knows these pramdnas is Caraka. But he also gives 
an interpretation of sambhava which is different from Nydya and calls arthdgatti 
arthaprapti (Caraka 111. viii.). 

3 The details of this example are taken from Vatsydyana’s commentary. 

3 The Mydya sittva no doubt incidentally gives a definition of jati as “‘ samdnapra- 
saydimshkd fatik ” (11. ii, 71). 
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Vaisesika lays its main emphasis on self-consciousness as a fact 
of knowledge. Both the Nyadya and the VatSestka stétras admit 
the existence of atoms, but all the details of the doctrine of 
atomic structure in later Nyaya-Vaisesika are absent there. The 
Vaisesika calls salvation nzksreyasa or moksa and the Nydya 
apavarga. Moksa with Vaisesika is the permanent cessation of 
connection with body; the apavarga with Nyaya is cessation of 
pain. In later times the main points of difference between the 
Vaisesika and Ny4ya are said to lie with regard to theory of the 
notion of number, changes of colour in the molecules by heat, etc. 
Thus the former admitted a special procedure of the mind by which 
cognitions of number arose in the mind (e.g. at the first moment 
there is the sense contact with an object, then the notion of one- 
ness, then from a sense of relativeness—apeksabuddhi—notion 
of two, then a notion of two-ness, and then the notion of two 
things) ; again, the doctrine of pilupaka (changes of qualities by 
heat are produced in atoms and not in molecules as Nydya held) 
was held by Vaisesika, which the Naiydyikas did not admit*. But 
as the Vyaya sitras are silent on these points, it is not possible to 
say that such were really the differences between early Nyaya and 
early Vaisesika. These differences may be said to hold between 
the later interpreters of Vaisesika and the later interpreters of 
Nyaya. The Vaisesika as we find it in the commentary of 
PraSastapada (probably sixth century A.D.), and the Nyaya from 
the time of Udyotakara have come to be treated as almost 
the same system with slight variations only. I have therefore 
preferred to treat them together. The main presentation of the 
Nydya-Vaisesika philosophy in this chapter is that which is found 
from the sixth century onwards. 


The Vaiéegika and Ny&ya Literature. 
It is difficult to ascertain definitely the date of the Vatsestka 
sutras by Kanada, also called Aulikya the son of Uliika, though 
there is every reason to suppose it to be pre-Buddhistic. It 


1 Professor Vanamali Vedantatirtha quotes a passage from Samkyepalankarajaya, 
XVI. 68-69 in 7..4.5.8., 1905, and another passage from a Nyaya writer Bhasarvajfia, 
Pp: 39-41, in J..4.S.B., 1914, to show that the old Naiyfyikas considered that there 
was an element of happiness (sséha) in the state of mukti (salvation) which the Vaite- 
gikas denied. No evidence in support of this opinion is found in the Nyiya or the 
Vaitesika sittras, unless the cessation of pain with Nyaya is interpreted as meaning the 

of some sort of bliss or happiness. 

® See Midhava's Sarvadarfanasamgraka-Aulihyadarfana. 
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appears from the Vayu purdna that he was born in Prabhdsa near 
Dvaraka, and was the discipie of Somagarma. The time of 
Pragastapada who wrote a bhadsya (commentary) of the Vazse- 
stka sutras cannot also unfortunately be ascertained. The pecu- 
liarity of PrasSastapada’s bhdsya is this that unlike other bhasyas 
(which first give brief explanations of the text of the siitras and 
then continue to elaborate independent explanations by explain- 
ing the first brief comments), it does not follow the siitras but 
is an independent dissertation based on their main contents’. 
There were two other bhasyas on the VatSesika sutras, namely 
Ravana-bhasya and Bharadvaja-vrtti, but these are now probably 
lost. References to the former are found in Kivanavalibhaskara 
of Padmandbha Misra and also in Ratnaprabha 2.2.11. Four 
commentaries were written on this bhasya, namely Vyomavati by 
Vyomasekharacarya, Vydyakandali by Sridhara, Kiranavait by 
Udayana (984 A.D.) and Léfévati by Srivatsacarya. In addition to 
these Jagadiga Bhattacarya of Navadvipa and Sankara Miéra wrote 
two other commentaries on the Prafastapada-bhasya, namely 
Bhasyasukti and Kanada-rahasya. Sankara Migra (1425 A.D) 
also wrote a commentary on the VatSesitka siétras called the 
Upaskara. Of these Nydya-kandali of Sridhara on account of its 
simplicity of style and elaborate nature of exposition is probably 
the best for a modern student of Vaisesika. Its author was a 
native of the village of Bhirisrsti in Bengal (Radha). His father’s 
name was Baladeva and mother’s name was Acchoka and he 
wrote his work in 913 Saka era (990 A.D.) as he himself writes 
at the end of his work. 

The Nydya sittra was written by Aksapada or Gautama, and 
the earliest commentary on it written by Vatsydyana is known 
as the Vatsyayana-bhasya. The date of Vatsyayana has not 


1 The bhasya of Pragastapida can hardly be called a bhasya (elaborate commen- 
tary). He himself makes no such claim and calls his work a compendium of the 
properties of the categories (Padarthadharmasamgraha). He takes the categories of 
dravya, guna, karma, simanya, vifesa and samaviys in order and without raising any 
discussions plainly narrates what he has got to say on them. Some of the doctrines 
which are important in later Nydya-Vaisegika discussions, such as the doctrine of 
creation and dissolution, doctrine of number, the theory that the number of atoms 
contributes to the atomic measure of the molecules, the doctrine of pilupaka in con- 
nection with the transformation of colours by heat occur in his narration for the first 
time as the Vassesika stitras are silent on these points. It is difficult to ascertain his 
date definitely; he is the earliest writer on Vaisegika available to us after Kanida 
and it is not improbable that he lived in the sth or 6th century a.p. 
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been definitely settled, but there is reason to believe that he lived 
some time in the beginning of the fourth century A.D. Jacobi 
places him in 300 A.D. Udyotakara (about 635 A.D.) wrote a 
Varttika on Vatsyayana’s bhasya to establish the Nyadya views 
and to refute the criticisms of the Buddhist logician Dinnaga 
(about 500 A.D.) in his Pramdnasamuccaya. WVacaspatimisra 
(840 A.D.) wrote a sub-commentary on the Wydyavarttika of 
Udyotakara called Nydyavarttikatatparyatika in order to make 
clear the right meanings of Udyotakara’s Varttika which was sink- 
ing in the mud as it were through numerous other bad writings 
(dustarakunibandhapankamagnanam). Udayana (984 A.D.) wrote 
a sub-commentary on the 74atparyatika called Tatparyatika- 
partsuddht. Varddhamana (1225 A.D.) wrote a sub-commentary 
on that called the Nydyanibandhaprakasa. Padmandbha wrote 
a sub-commentary on that called Varddhamanendu and Sankara 
Misra (1425 A.D.) wrote a sub-commentary on that called the 
Nyayatatparyamandana, in the seventeenth century Visvanatha 
wrote an independent short commentary known as Visvanatha- 
vyrttt, on the Nyaya sitra, and Radhamohana wrote a separate 
commentary on the Vyaya sétras known as Nyayasitravivarana. 
In addition to these works on the Vydya sutras many other 
independent works of great philuscophical value have been written 
on the Nydya system. The most important of these in medieval 
times is the Nyayamafyari of Jayanta (880 a.D.), who fluurished 
shortly after Vacaspatimisra. Jayanta chooses some of the Vyaya 
sétras for interpretation, but he discusses the Nyaya views quite 
independently, and criticizes the views of other systems of Indian 
thought of his time. It is far more comprehensive than Vacaspati’s 
Tatparyatika, and its style is most delightfully lucid. Another 
important work is Udayana’s Kusumdafzals in which he tries to 
prove the existence of [évara (God). This work ought to be read 
with its commentary Prakafa by Varddhamana (1225 A.D.) and its 
sub-commentary Makaranda by Rucidatta (1275 A.D.). Udayana’s 
Atmatativaviveka is a polemical work against the Buddhists, in 
which he tries to establish the Nyaya doctrine of soul. In addition 
to these we have a number of useful works on Nydya in later 
times. Of these the following deserve special mention in connec- 
tion with the present work. Bhasdpariccheda by Visvanatha with 
its commentaries Muktavali, Dinakari and Ramarudri, Tarka- 
samgraha with Nydyanirnaya, Tarkabhasa of Kesava Misra with 
20—2 
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the commentary Myayapradipa, Saptapadarthi of Sivaditya, 
Tarkikaraksa of Varadaraja with the commentary V:skantaka of 
Mallinatha, Vyayasara of Madhava Deva of the city of Dhara 
and Nydayasiddhantamafyari of Janakinatha Bhattaécarya with 
the Vyayamahjarisara by Yadavacarya, and Nydyastddhantadipa 
of Sagadhara with Prabha by Sesanantacarya. 

The new school of Nyaya philosophy known as Navya-Nyaya 
began with GangeSa Upadhyaya of Mithila, about 1200 A.D. 
Gangeéa wrote only on the four pramanas admitted by the Nyaya, 
viz. pratyaksa,anumana, upamana, and Sabda, and not on any of the 
topics of Nyaya metaphysics. But it so happened that his dis- 
cussions onanumana(inference)attracted unusually greatattention 
in Navadvipa (Bengal), and large numbers of commentaries and 
commentaries of commentaries were written on the anumana 
portion of his work Tattvacintamayi, and many independent 
treatises on Sabda and anum4na were also written by the scholars 
of Bengal, which became thenceforth for some centuries the home 
of Nydya studies. The commentaries of Raghunatha Siromani 
(1500 A.D.), Mathura Bhattacarya (1580 4.D.), Gadadhara Bhatta- 
cirya (1650A.D.) and Jagadiga Bhattadcarya (1590 A.D.), commen- 
taries on Siromani’s commentary on Jattvacintamani, had been 
very widely read in Bengal. The new school of Nyaya became the 
most important study in Navadvipa and there appeared a series 
of thinkers who produced an extensive literature on the subject’. 
The contribution was not in the direction of metaphysics, theology, 
ethics, or religion, but consisted mainly in developing a system 
of linguistic notations to specify accurately and precisely any 
concept or its relation with other concepts’. 

Thus for example when they wished to define precisely the 
nature of the concomitance of one concept with another (e.g. smoke 
and fire), they would so specify the relation that the exact nature 
of the concomitance should be clearly expressed, and that -here 
should be no confusion or ambiguity. Close subtle analytic 
thinking and the development of a system of highly technical 


1 From the latter half of the twelfth century to the third quarter of the sixteenth 
century the new school of Nyaya was started in Mithila (Behar) ; but from the fifteenth 
to the seventeenth century Bengal became pre-eminently the home of Nyaya studies. 
See Mr Cakravartti’s paper, 7. 4. S.8. 1915. I am indebted to it for some of the 
dates mentioned im this section. 

3 fvardnumdna of Raghunatha as well as his Padirthatattvantripana are, how- 
ever, notable exceptions. 
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expressions mark the development of this literature. The technical 
expressions invented by this school were thus generally accepted 
even by other systems of thought, wherever the need of accurate 
and subtle thinking was felt. But from the time that Sanskrit 
ceased to be the vehicle of philosophical thinking in India the 
importance of this literature has gradually lost ground, and it 
can hardly be hoped that it will ever regain its old position by 
attracting enthusiastic students in large numbers. 

I cannot close this chapter without mentioning the fact that 
so far as the lugical portion of the Nydya system is concerned, 
though Aksapada was the first to write a comprehensive account 
of it, the Jains and Buddhists in medieval times had indepen- 
dently worked at this subject and had criticized the Nydya ac- 
count of logic and made valuable contributions. In Jaina logic 
Dasavaikalikaniryuktt of Bhadrabahu (357 B.C.), Umiasvati’s 
Tattvarthadhigama siitra, Nyayavatara of Siddhasena Divakara 
(533 A.D.) Manikya Nandi’s (800 a.D.) Partksamukha sitra, and 
Pramananayatativalokalamkara of Deva Siri (1159 A.D.) and 
Prameyakamalamartanda of Prabhacandra deserve special notice. 
Pramanasamuccaya and Nydyapravesa of Dinnaga (500 A.D.), 
Pramanavarttka karika and Nyayabindu of Dharmakirtti 
(650 A.D.) with the commentary of Dharmottara are the most 
interesting of the Buddhist works on systematic logic’. The 
diverse points of difference between the Hindu, Jain and 
Buddhist logic require to be dealt with in a separate work on 
Indian logic and can hardly be treated within the compass of the 
present volume. 

It is interesting to notice that between the Vatsyéyana 
bhasya and the Udyotakara’s Varttika no Hindu work on logic 
of importance seems to have been written: it appears that the 
science of logic in this period was in the hands of the Jains and 
the Buddhists ; and it was Dinnaga’s criticism of Hindu Nyaya 
that roused Udyotakara to write the Varttika. The Buddhist and 
the Jain method of treating logic separately from metaphysics 
as an independent study was not accepted by the Hindus till we 
come to Gange4a, and there is probably only one Hindu work of 
importance on Nyaya in the Buddhist style namely Vydyas2@ra 
of Bhasarvajfia. Other older Hindu works generally treated of 

1 See Indian Logic Medieval School, by Dr S. C. Vidyabhigana, for « biblio- 
graphy of Jain and Buddhist Logic. 
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inference only along with metaphysical and other points of Nyaya 
interest’, 


The main doctrine of the Nyaya-Vaiéesika Philosophy’. 


The Nydya-Vaisesika having dismissed the doctrine of mo- 
mentariness took a common-sense view of things, and held that 
things remain permanent until suitable collocations so arrange 
themselves that the thing can be destroyed. Thus the jug con- 
tinues to remain a jug unless or until it is broken to pieces by 
the stroke of a stick. Things exist not because they can produce 
an impression on us, or serve my purposes either directly or 
through knowledge, as the Buddhists suppose, but because exist- 
ence is one of their characteristics. If I or you or any other perceiver 
did not exist, the things would continue to exist all the same. 
Whether they produce any effect on us or on their surrounding 
environments is immaterial. Existence is the most general 
characteristic of things, and it is on account of this that things 
are testified by experience to be existing. 

As the Nydya-Vaisesikas depended solely on experience and 
on valid reasons, they dismissed the Samkhya cosmology, but 
accepted the atomic doctrine of the four elements (é4#/as), earth 
(Asitt), water (ap), fire (¢e7as), and air (#arut), These atoms are 
eternal; the fifth substance (d4a@sa) is all pervasive and eternal. 
It is regarded as the cause of propagating sound; though all- 
pervading and thus in touch with the ears of all persons, it mani- 
fests sound only in the ear-drum, as it is only there that it shows 
itself as a sense-organ and manifests such sounds as the man de- 
serves to hear by reason of his merit and demerit. Thus a deaf 
man though he has the 4k4a as his sense of hearing, cannot hear 
on account of his demerit which impedes the faculty of that sense. 
organ’. In addition to these they admitted the existence of time 
(4a/a) as extending from the past through the present to the 

! Almost all the books on Nyliya and Vaiéegika referred to have been consulted in 
the writing of this chapter. Those who want to be acquainted with a fuller bibliography 
of the new school of logic should refer to the paper called “‘The History of Navya 
Nydya in Bengal,” by Mr Cakravartt! in /. 4. S. 8. 1915, 

* I have treated Nyfiiya and Vaidegika as the same system. Whatever may have been 
their original differences, they are regarded since about 600 4.D. as being in complete 
agreement except in some minor points. The views of one system are often supple- 
mented by those of the other. The original character of the two systems has already 
been treated, 

* See Nytyatandall, pp. 39-64. 
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endless futurity before us. Had there been no time we could 
have no knowledge of it and there would be nothing to account 
for our time-notions associated with all changes. The Samkhya 
did not admit the existence of any real time; to them the unit 
of kala is regarded as the time taken by an atom to traverse its 
own unit of space. It has no existence separate from the atoms 
and their movements. The appearance of kala as a separate entity 
is a creation of our buddhi (6uddhinirmdana) as it represents the 
order or mode in which the buddhi records its perceptions. But 
kala in Nyaya-Vaisesika is regarded as a substance existing by 
itself, In accordance with the changes of things it reveals itself 
as past, present, and future. Samkhya regarded it as past, present, 
and future, as being the modes of the constitution of the things 
in its different manifesting stages of evolution (adkvan). The 
astronomers regarded it as being due to the motion of the planets. 
These must all be contrasted with the Nydya-Vaisesika con- 
ception of kala which is regarded as an all-pervading, partless 
substance which appears as many in association with the changes 
related to it?. 

The seventh substance is relative space (ae). It is that sub- 
stance by virtue of which things are perceived as being on the 
right, left, east, west, upwards and downwards; kala like dik is 
also one. But yet tradition has given us varieties of it in the eight 
directions and in the upper and lower’. The eighth substance is 
the soul (@¢man) which is all-pervading. There are separate 4tmans 
for each person; the qualities of knowledge, feelings of pleasure 
and pain, desire, etc. belong to fan. Manas (mind) is the ninth 
substance. It is atomic in size and the vehicle of memory; all affec- 
tions of the soul such as knowing, feeling, and willing, are generated 
hy the connection of manas with soul, the senses and the objects. 
It is the intermediate link which connects the soul with the senses, 
and thereby produces the affections of knowledge, feeling, or 
willing. With each single connection of soul with manas we have 
a separate affection of the soul, and thus our intellectual experience 
is conducted in a series, one coming after another and not simul- 
taneously. Over and above all these we have [svara. The definition 


1 See Nydyakandali, pp. 64-66, and Nydyamanyari, pp. 136-139. The Vassesika 
si&tras regarded time as the cause of things which suffer change but denied it of things 
which are eternal. 

9 See Nydyakandali, pp. 66-69, and Nydyamanyjari, p. 140. 
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of substance consists in this, that it ts independent by itself, whereas 
the other things such as quality \ gna), action (karma), sameness 
or generality (s@mdnya), speciality or specific individuality (vésesa) 
and the relation of inherence (samavdaya) cannot show themselves 
without the help of substance (dvavya). Dravya is thus the place 
of rest (4§vaya) on which all the others depend (@fréa). Dravya, 
guna, karma, sdmanya, visesa, and samavaya are the six original 
entities of which all things in the world are made up’. When a 
man through some special merit, by the cultivation of reason and 
a thorough knowledge of the fallacies and pitfalls in the way 
of right thinking, comes to know the respective characteristics 
and differences of the above entities, he ceases to have any 
passions and to work in accordance with their promptings and 
attains a conviction of the nature of self, and is liberated?) The 
Nydya-Vaisesika is a pluralistic system which neither tries to 
reduce the diversity of experience to any universal principle, nor 
dismisses patent facts of experience on the strength of the de- 
mands of the logical coherence of mere abstract thought. The 
entities it admits are taken directly from experience. The under- 
lying principle is that at the root of each kind of perception there 
must be something to which the perception is due. It classified the 
percepts and concepts of experience into several ultimate types 
or categories (padartha), and held that the notion of each type 
was due to the presence of that entity. These types are six in 
number—dravya, guna, etc. If we take a percept “I see a red 
book,” the book appears to be an independent entity on which 
rests the concept of “ redness” and “oneness,” and we thus call the 
book a substance (dvavya); dravya is thus defined as that which 
has the characteristic of a dravya (dvavyatva), So also guna and 
karma. In the subdivision of different kinds of dravya also the 
same principle of classification is followed. In contrasting it with 
Samkhya or Buddhism we see that for each unit of sensation (say 
: Penigorets (negation) as dependent on bhava (position) is mentioned in the Vasterska 
Later Nyaya writers such as Udayana include abAdua as a separate category, 
but pele aie a contemporary of Udayana rightly remarks that abhiva was not counted 
by Pradastapdda as it was dependent on bhiva—"abhdvasya frthaganupadefak 
bhdvapdratentryat na toabhévdt.” Nydyakandali, p.6, and Loksandoali, p. 2, 

2“ Tattvato jAdtesu bbhyadhyatmikesu visayeru dosadarianat virakiasya samiha- 
nivrttau dimajhasya tadarthant karmdnyakurpatah tatparitydgasadhanins frutismy- 
tyudttani asankalpitaphalani upidadinasya StmasRdnamabhyasyatak prakrstanivart- 
takadharmopacaye satt paripakvdtmayfdnasydtyantthaSariraviyogasya bhévit.” Ibid. 
P- 7. 
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whiteness) the latter would admit a corresponding real, but 
Nydya-Vaisesika would collect “all whiteness” under the name 
of “the quality of white colour” which the atom possessed'. They 
only regarded as a separate entity what represented an ultimate 
mode of thought. They did not enquire whether such notions 
could be regarded as the modification of some other notion or 
not; but whenever they found that there were some experiences 
which were similar and universal, they classed them as separate 
entities or categories. 


The six Padarthas: Dravya, Guna, Karma, Samanya, 
Visesa, Samavaya. 


Of the six classes of entities or categories (Padartha) we have 
already given some account of dravya*?, Let us now turn to 
the others. Of the qualities (guaa) the first one called répa 
{colour) is that which can be apprehended by the eye alone 
and not by any other sense. The colours are white, blue, 
yellow, red, green, brown and variegated (cra). Colours are 
found only in ksiti, ap and tejas. The colours of ap and tejas are 
permanent (mztya), but the colour of ksiti changes when heat 
is applied, and this, Sridhara holds, is due to the fact that 
heat changes the atomic structure of ksiti (earth) and thus the 
old constitution of the substance being destroyed, its old colour 
is also destroyed, and a new one is generated. Riipa is the general 
name for the specific individual colours. There is the genus ri- 
patva (colourness), and the ripa guna (quality) is that on which 
rests this genus; riipa is not itself a genus and can be appre- 
hended by the eye. 

The second is rasa (taste), that quality of things which can be 
apprehended only by the tongue ; these are sweet, sour, pungent 
(kafz), astringent (Aasaéya) and bitter (4k¢a). Only ksiti and ap 
have taste. The natural taste of ap is sweetness. Rasa like 
riipa also denotes the genus rasatva, and rasa as quality must 
be distinguished from rasa as genus, though both of them are 
apprehended by the tongue. 

The third is gandhka (odour), that quality which can be ap- 
prehended by the nose alone. It belongs to ksiti alone. Water 

1 The reference is to Sautréntika Buddhism, “yo yo virudihddhydsavdn sdsdve- 


hah.’ See Panditisoka’s Avayovinirdkarana, Six Buddhist Nydya tracts. 
® The word “pad4rtha” literally means denotations of words. 
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or air is apprehended as having odour on account of the presence 
of earth materials. 

The fourth is sparfa (touch), that quality which can be ap- 
prehended only by the skin. There are three kinds of touch, cold, 
hot, neither hot nor cold. Sparga belongs to ksiti; ap, tejas, and 
vayu. The fifth fadda (sound) is an attribute of 4kasa. Had there 
been no akaga there would have been no sound. 

The sixth is samkhya (number), that entity of quality belonging 
to things by virtue of which we can count them as one, two, three, 
etc. The conception of numbers two, three, etc. is due to a relative 
oscillatory state of the mind (apeksdbuddh:'); thus when there are 
two jugs before my eyes, I have the notion—This is one jug and 
that is another jug. This is called apeksabuddhi; then in the 
two jugs there arises the quality of twoness (dvitva) and then an 
indeterminate perception (srvikalpa-dvitva-gupa) of dvitva in us 
and then the determinate perceptions that there are the two jugs. 
The conceptions of other numbers as well as of many arise in a 
similar manner’. 

The seventh is fartmst: (measure), that entity of quality in 
things by virtue of which we perceive them as great or small and 
speak of them as such. The measure of the partless atoms is 
called parimazdala parimaga ; it is eternal, and it cannot gene- 
rate the measure of any other thing. Its measure is its own abso- 
lutely; when two atoms generate a dyad (dvyaguka) it is not 
the measure of the atom that generates the anu (atomic) and 
the Avasva (small) measure of the dyad molecule (dvyanuka), 
for then the size ( parimanra) of it would have been still smaller 
than the measure of the atom (farimandala), whereas the 
measure of the dyanuka is of a different kind, namely the 
small (4rasva)*. Of course two atoms generate a dyad, but 
then the number (samkhy4) of the atom should be regarded as 
bringing forth a new kind of measure, namely the small (Avasva) 
measure in the dyads. So again when three dyads (dyanuka) 
compose a tryanuka the number and not the measure “small” 


1 This is distinctively a Vaidesika view introduced by Pradastapida. Nyaya seems 
to be silent on this matter, See Satkara Midra’s Upashdra, vii. ii. 8. 

2 It should be noted that the atomic measure appears in two forms as eternal asin 
‘‘paramdpus” and non-eternal as in the dvyanuka. The parimandala parimana is thus 
a variety of anuparimapa. The aguparimina and the brasvaperimips represent the 
two dimensions of the measure of dvyanukes as mahat and dirgha are with reference 
to tryanukas. See Nydyakanaali, p. 133. 
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(Avasva) of the dyad is the cause of the measure “great” (maha?) 
of the tryanuka. But when we come to the region of these gross 
tryanukas we find that the “great” measure of the tryanukas is 
the cause of the measure of other grosser bodies composed by 
them. For as many tryanukas constitute a gross body, so much 
bigger does the thing become. Thus the cumulation of the trya- 
nukas of mahat parimana makes things of still more mahat pari- 
mana. The measure of tryanukas is not only regarded as mahat 
but also as dirgha (long) and this dirgha parimana has to be ad- 
mitted as coexisting with mahat parimana but not identical, for 
things not only appear as great but also as long (dirgha). Here 
we find that the accumulation of tryanukas means the accumula- 
tion of “great” (mahat) and “long” (dirgha) parimana, and hence 
the thing generated happens to possess a measure which is greater 
and longer than the individual atoms which composed them. 
Now the hrasva parimana of the dyads is not regarded as having 
a lower degree of greatness or length but as a separate and distinct 
type of measure which is called small (Avasva). As accumulation 
of grossness, greatness or length, generates still more greatness, 
grossness and length in its effect, so an accumulation of the 
hrasva (small) parimana ought to generate still more hrasva 
parimana, and we should expect that if the hrasva measure of 
the dyads was the cause of the measure of the tryanukas, the 
tryanukas should be even smaller than the dyanukas. So also if 
the atomic and circular (partmandala) size of the atoms is re- 
garded as generating by their measure the measure of the dya- 
nukas, then the measure of the dyanukas ought to be more atomic 
than the atoms. The atomic, small, and great measures should 
not be regarded as representing successively bigger measures pro- 
duced by the mere cumulation of measures, but each should be 
regarded as a measure absolutely distinct, different from or foreign 
to the other measure. It is therefore held that if grossness in the 
cause generates still more greatness in the effect, the smallness 
and the parimandala measure of the dyads and atoms ought to 
generate still more smallness and subtleness in their effect. 
But since the dyads and the tryanuka molecules are seen to 
be constituted of atoms and dyads respectively, and yet are 
not found to share the measure of their causes, it is to be argued 
that the measures of the atoms and dyads do not generate the 
measure of their effects, but it is their zumder which is the cause 
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of the measure of the latter. This explains anuparimana, hrasva 
parimana, mahat parimana, and dirgha parimana. The parimana 
of akasa, kala, dik and 4tman which are regarded as all-pervasive, 
is said to be paramamahat (absolutely large), The parimanas 
of the atoms, akaga, kala, dik, manas, and atman are regarded 
as eternal (#étya). All other kinds of parimanas as belonging to 
non-eternal things are regarded as non-eternal. 

The eighth is prthaktva (mutual difference or separateness of 
things), that entity or quality in things by virtue of which things 
appear as different (e.g. this is different from that). Difference is 
perceived by us as a positive notion and not as a mere negation 
such as this jug is not this pot. 

The ninth is samyoga (connection), that entity of guna by 
virtue of which things appear to us as connected. 

The tenth is vibhaga (separation), that entity of guna which 
destroys the connection or contact of things. 

The eleventh and twelfth gunas, paratva and aparatva, give 
rise in us to the perceptions of long time and short time, remote 
and near. 

The other gunas such as duddhi (knowledge), sukha(hapypiness), 
dukkha (sorrow), tcché (will), dvesa (antipathy or hatred) and 
yatna (effort) can occur only with reference to soul. 

The characteristic of gurutva (heaviness) is that by virtue of 
which things fall to the ground. The guna of sneha (oiliness) 
belongs to water. The guna of samskara is of three kinds, (1) vega 
(velocity) which keeps a thing moving in different directions, 
(2) sthitt-sthapaka (elasticity) on account of which a gross thing 
tries to get back its old state even though disturbed, (3) d4a- 
vana is that quality of 4tman by which things are constantly 
practised or by which things experienced are remembered and 
recognized’. Dharma is the quality the presence of which enables 
the soul to enjoy happiness or to attain salvation’. Adkarma is 

1 Pragastapada says that bhavana is a special characteristic of the soul, contrary to 
intoxication, sorrow and knowledge, by which things seen, heard and felt are remem- 
bered and recognized. Through unexpectedness (as the sight of a camel for a man of 
South India), repetition (as in studies, art etc.) and intensity of interest, the samskdra 
becomes particularly strong. See Nydyakandali, p. 267. Kanada however is silent 
on these points. He only says that by a special kind of contact of the mind with soul 
and also by the samskara, memory (smrti) is produced (1x. 2. 6). 

* Pragastapdda speaks of dharma (merit) as being a quality of the soul. Thereupon 


Sridhara points out that this view does not admit that dharma is a power of karma (na 
harmasdmarthyam). Sacrifice etc. cannot be dharma for these actions being momentary 


' 
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the opposite quality, the presence of which in the soul leads a 
man to suffer. Adrsta or destiny is that unknown quality of 
things and of the soul which brings about the cosmic order, and 
arranges it for the experience of the souls in accordance with 
their merits or demerits. 

Karma means movement ; it is the third thing which must 
be held to be as irreducible a reality as dravya or guna. There 
are five kinds of movement, (1) upward, (2) downward, ( 3) con- 
traction, (4) expansion, (5) movement in general. All kinds of 
karmas rest on substances just as the gunas do, and cause the 
things to which they belong to move. 

Samanya is the fourth category. [t means the genus, or aspect 
of generality or sameness that we notice in things. Thus in spite 
of the difference of colour between one cow and another, both of 
them are found to have such a sameness that we call them cows. 
In spite of all diversity in all objects around us, they are all 
perceived as sat or existing. This sat or existence is thus a same- 
ness, which is found to exist in all the three things, dravya, guna, 
and karma. This sameness is called s@mdnya or att, and it is 
regarded as a separate thing which rests on dravya, guna, or 
karma. This highest genus satfa (being) is called parajati (highest 
universal), the other intermediate jatis are called aparajatz (lower 
universals), such as the genus of dravya, of karma, or of guna, or 
still more intermediate jatis such as gotvajati (the genus cuw), 
nilatvajati (the genus blue). The intermediate jatis or genera 
sometimes appear to have a special aspect as a species, such as 
pasutva (animal jati) and gotva (the cow jati); here however 
gotva appears as a species, yet it is in reality nothing but a jati. 
The aspect as species has no separate existence. It is jati which 
from one aspect appears as genus and from another as species. 


they cannot generate the effect: which are only to be reaped at a future time. If the 
action is destroyed its power (sémarthya) cannot last. So dharma is to be admitted 
as a quality generated in the self by certain courses of conduct which produce happi- 
ness for h:m when helped by certain other conditions of time, place, etc. Faith 
(fraddh4), non-injury, doing good to all beings, truthfulness, non-stealing, sex-control, 
sincerity, control of anger, ablations, taking of pure food, devotion to particular gods, 
fasting, strict adherence to scriptural duties, and the performance of duties assigned 
to each caste and stage of life, are enumerated by PraSastapada as producing dharma. 
The person who strictly adheres to these duties and the yomas and styamas (cf. 
Patafijali’s Yoga) and attains Yoga by a meditation on the six padarthas attains 2 
dharma which brings liberation (moZdsa). Sridhara refers to the Samkhya-Yoga 
account of the method of attaining salvation (NVydyakandali, pp. 272-280). See also 
Vallabha’s Nydyalilavati, pp. 74-75. (Bombay, 191 5.) 
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This jati or sdémdnya thus must be regarded as having a separate 
independent reality though it is existent in dravya, guna and 
karma. The Buddhists denied the existence of any indepen- 
dent reality of simanya, but said that the sameness as cow 
was really but the negation of all non-cows (apfoha). The per- 
ception of cow realizes the negation of all non-cows and this 
is represented in consciousness as the sameness as cow. He who 
should regard this sameness to be a separate and independent 
reality perceived in experience might also discover two horns 
on his own head. The Nyaya-Vaisesika said that negation 
of non-cows is a negative perception, whereas the sameness per- 
ceived as cow is a positive perception, which cannot be explained 
by the aforesaid negation theory of the Buddhists. Sdmanya has 
thus to be admitted to have a separate reality. All perception as 
sameness of a thing is due to the presence of this thing in that 
object’. This jati is eternal or non-destructible; for even with 
the destruction of individuals comprehended within the jati, the 
latter is not destroyed’. 

Through visesa things are perceived as diverse. No single 
sensation that we receive from the external world probably agrees 
with any other sensation, and this difference must be due to the 
existence of some specific differences amongst the atoms them- 
selves. The specific difference existing in the atoms, emancipated 
souls and minds must be regarded as eternally existing, and it 


1 The Buddhist Panditdédoka says that there is no single thing running through 
different individuals (e.g. cooks} by virtue of which the simanya could be established. 
For if it did exist then we could have known it simply by seeing any cook without 
any reference to his action of cooking by virtue of which the notion of generality is 
formed. If there is a similarity between the action of cooks that cannot establish 
jati in the cooks, for the similarity applies to other things, viz. the action of the 
cooks. If the specific individualities of a cow should require one common factor to 
hold them together, then these should require another and that another, and we have 
@ reégressus ad infinitum Whatever being perceptible is not perceived is non-existent 
{ yadyadupalabdhilaksanapréptam sannopalabhyate ftattadasat), Samanya is such, 
therefore s&amanya is non-existent. No simanya can be admitted to exist as an 
entity. But it is only as a result of the impressions of past experiences of existence 
and non-existence that this notion is formed and transferred erroneously to external 
objects. Apart from this no simdnya can be pointed out as being externally per- 
ceptible—Sdmdnyadésanadikpraséritd—in Six Buddhist Nydya Tracts. The Vedanta 
also does not think that either by perception or by inference we can know jati as a 
separate substance. So it discards jiti. See Veddntaparibhdsa, Sikhamani and Mani- 
prabkd, pp. 69-71. See also Sriharga’s Khandanakhandakhddya, pp. 1079-1086. 

2 Similarity (sédréya) is not regarded as a separate category, for it is defined as 
identity in difference (tadbhinnatve sath tadgatathityodharmavattvam). 
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is on account of its presence that atoms appear as different to the 
yogins who can perceive them. 

Samavdaya, the inseparable relation of inherence, is a relation 
by virtue of which two different things such as substance and 
attribute, substance and karma, substance and sAmanya, karana 
(cause) and kdarya (effect), atoms and visesa, appear so unified 
that they represent one whole, or one identical inseparable reality. 
This peculiar relation of inseparable inherence is the cause why 
substance, action, and attribute, cause and effect, and jati in sub- 
stance and attribute appear as indissolubly connected as if they 
are one and the same thing. Samyoga or contact may take place 
between two things of the same nature which exist as disconnected 
and may later on be connected (yutasiddha), such as when I put 
my pen on the table. The pen and the table are both substances 
and were disconnected; the samyoga relation is the guna by 
virtue of which they appear to be connected fora while. Samavaya 
however makes absolutely different things such as dravya and 
guna and karma or karana and karya (clay and jug) appear as © 
one inseparable whole (aystasiddha). This relation is thus a 
separate and independent category. This is not regarded as 
many like samyogas (contact) but as one and eternal because 
it has no cause. This or that object (e.g. jug) may be destroyed 
but the samavaya relation which was never brought into being 
by anybody always remains’. 

These six things are called the six padarthas or independent 
realities experienced in perception and expressed in language. 


The Theory of Causation. 


The Nydya-Vaisesika in most of its speculations took that 
view of things which finds expression in our language, and which 
we tacitly assume as true in all our ordinary experience. Thus 


1 The Vedanta does not admit the existence of the relation of samaviya as sub- 
sisting between two different entities (e.g. substance and qualities). Thus Sankara 
says (Brehma-sairabhdzye 1. ii. 13) that if a samaviya relation is to be admitted to 
connect two different things, then another samaviya would be necessary to connect 
it with either of the two entities that it intended to connect, and that another, 
and so there will be « vicious infinite (ewavasthd). Nyaya, however, would not re- 
gard it as vicious at all. It is well to remember that the Indian systems acknow- 
ledge two kinds of anavasthi—-promdgifi (valid infinite, as in case of the question of 
the seed and the tree, or of the avidyd and the passions), and another aprdmagi&t 
anavasthd (vicious infinite) as when the admission of anything involves an infinite chain 
before it can be completed. 
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they admitted dravya, guna, karma and sdmanya. Visesa they 
had to admit as the ultimate peculiarities of atoms, for they did 
not admit that things were continually changing their qualities, 
and that everything could be produced out of everything by a 
change of the collocation or arrangement of the constituting atoms. 
In the production of the effect too they did not admit that the 
effect was potentially pre-existent in the cause. They held that 
the materia) cause (e.g. clay) had some power within it, and the 
accessory and other instrumental causes (such as the stick, the 
wheel etc.) had other powers; the collocation of these two de- 
stroyed the cause, and produced the effect which was not existent 
before but was newly produced. This is what is called the 
doctrine of asatkaryavada. This is just the opposite of the 
Samkhya axiom, that what is existent cannot be destroyed (na- 
bhavo vidyate satah) and that the non-existent could never be 
produced (ndasato vidyate bhavah). The objection to this view is 
that if what is non-existent is produced, then even such im- 
possible things as the hare’s horn could also be produced. The 
Nydya-Vaisesika answer is that the view is not that anything 
that is non-existent can be produced, but that which is produced 
was non-existent?. 

It is held by Mimamsa4 that an unseen power resides in the 
cause which produces the effect. To this Nyaya objects that this 
is neither a matter of observation nor of legitimate hypothesis, for 
there is no reason to suppose that there is any transcendental 
operation in causal movement as this can be satisfactorily ex- 
plained by molecular movement (pfartspanda). There is nothing 
except the invariable time relation (antecedence and sequence) 
between the cause and the effect, but the mere invariableness of 
an antecedent does not suffice to make it the cause of what 

. succeeds; it must be an unconditional antecedent as well (anya- 
thasiddhisinyasya niyatapurvavarttita). Unconditionality and in- 
variability are indispensable for karyakdrana-bhava or cause and 
effect relation. For example, the non-essential or adventitious 
accompaniments of an invariable antecedent may also be invari- 
able antecedents; but they are not unconditional, only collateral 
or indirect. In other words their antecedence is conditional 
upon something else (na sudtantryena). The potter’s stick is an 
unconditional invariable antecedent of the jar; but the colour 

1 Nydyamatjari, p. 494. 
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of a stick or its texture or size, or any other accompaniment 
or accident which does not contribute to the work done, is 
not an unconditional antecedent, and must not therefore be 
regarded as a cause. Similarly the co-effects of the invari- 
able antecedents or what enters into the production of their 
co-effects may themselves be invariable antecedents; but they 
are not unconditional, being themselves conditioned by those 
of the antecedents of which they are effects. For example, the 
sound produced by the stick or by the potter’s wheel invariably 
precedes the jar but it is a co-effect; and akaga (ether) as the 
substrate and vayu (air) as the vehicle of the sound enter into 
the production of this co-effect, but these are no unconditional 
antecedents, and must therefore be rejected in an enumera- 
tion of conditions or causes of the jar. The conditions of the 
conditions should also be rejected; the invariable antecedent 
of the potter (who is an invariable antecedent of the jar), 
the potter’s father, does not stand in a causal relation to the 
potter's handiwork. In fact the antecedence must not only be 
unconditionally invariable, but must also be immediate. Finally 
all seemingly invariable antecedents which may be dispensed with 
or left out are not unconditional and cannot therefore be regarded 
as causal conditions. Thus Di Seal in describing it rightly 
remarks, “In the end, the discrimination of what is necessary to 
complete the sum -of causes from what is dependent, collateral, 
secondary, superfluous, or inert (i.e. of the relevant from the 
' irrelevant factors), must depend on the test of expenditure of 
energy. This test the Nyaya would accept only in the sense of 
an operation analysable into molar or molecular motion (paris- 
panda eva bhautitho vyaparak karotyarthak atindriyastu vya- 
paro nasti, Jayanta’s Maiijari Ahnika 1), but would emphatically 
reject, if it is advanced in support of the notion of a mysterious 
causal power or efficiency (Sak##).”. With Nyaya all energy is 
necessarily kinetic. This is a peculiarity of Nyaya—its insisting 
that the effect is only the sum or resultant of the operations 
of the different causal conditions—that these operations are of 
the nature of motion of kinetic, in other words it firmly holds 
to the view that causation is a case of expenditure of energy, 
i.e. a redistribution of motion, but at the same time absolutely 
repudiates the Sdmkhya conception of power or productive 
1 Dr P. C. Ray's Hinds Chemistry, 1909, pp- 349-250. 
D. 21 
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efficiency as metaphysical or transcendental (atindriya) and finds 
nothing in the cause other than unconditional invariable com- 
plements of operative conditions (k@vana-samagri), and nothing 
in the effect other than the consequent phenomenon which results 
from the joint operations of the antecedent conditions’. Certain 
general conditions such as relative space (dz), time (42/2), the will 
of Iévara, destiny (adysta) are regarded as the common cause of all 
effects (kdryatva-prayojaka). Those are called sadharana-karana 
(common cause) as distinguished from the specific causes which 
determine the specific effects which are called asadharana karana. 
It may not be out of place here to notice that Nydya while 
repudiating transcendental power (fak¢#) in the mechanism of 
nature and natural causation, does not deny the existence of 
metaphysical conditions like merit (dkarma), which constitutes 
a system of moral ends that fulfil themselves through the 
mechanical systems and order of nature. 

The causal relation then like the relation of genus to species, 
is a natural relation of concomitance, which can be ascertained 
only by the uniform and uninterrupted experience of agreement in 
presence and agreement in absence, and not by a deduction from 
a certain @ priori principle like that of causality or identity of 
essence’. 

The material cause such as the clay is technically called the 
samavayi-karana of the jug. Samavaya means as we have seen 
an intimate, inseparable relation of inherence. A karana is called 
sSamavayi when its materials are found inseparably connected 
with the materials of the effect. Asamavayi-karana is that which 
produces its characteristics in the effect through the medium of 
the samavdyi or material cause, e.g. the clay is not the cause of 
the colour of the jug but the colour of the clay is the cause of the 
colour of the jug. The colour of the clay which exists in the clay 
in inseparable relation is the cause of the colour of the jug. This 
colour of the clay is thus called the asamavayi cause of the jug. 
Any quality (gug2) or movement which existing in the samavaya 
cause in the samavaya relation determines the characteristics of 
the effect is called the asamavayi-kdrana. The instrumental 


1 Dr P. C. Ray’s Hinds Cheméstry, 1909, pp. 249-250. 

? See for this portion Dr B. N. Seal’s Positive Sciences of the Ancient Hindus, 
Pp- 163-266. Sarvadersanasamgraha on Buddhism. Nydyamafjari, Bhasd-paricchada, 
with Mustavali and Dinakari, and Tarkasamgraka. The doctrine of Anyathisiddhi 
was systematically developed from the time of Gangesa. 
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nimitta and accessory (sakakart) causes are those which help the 
material cause to produce the effect. Thus the potter, the wheel 
and the stick may be regarded as the nimitta and the sahakari 
causes of the effect. 

We know that the Nydya-Vaisesika regards the effect as non- 
existent, before the operation of the cause in producing it, but it 
holds that the gunas in the cause are the causes of the gunas in 
the effect, e.g. the black colour of the clay is the cause of the 
black colour of the effect, except in cases where heat comes as an 
extraneous cause tr generate other qualities; thus when a clay 
Jug is burnt, on account of the heat we get red colour, though the 
colour of the original clay and the jug was black. Another im- 
portant exception is to be found in the case of the production of 
the parimanas of dvyanukas and trasarenus which are not pro- 
duced by the parimdnas of an anu or a dyanuka, but by their 
number as we have already seen. 


Dissolution (Pralaya) and Creation (Srsti). 


The docrine of pralaya is accepted by all the Hindu systems 
except the Mimamsa4'. According to the Nydya-Vaisesika view 
Isvara wishing to give some respite or rest to all living beings 
desires to bring about dissolution (samharecche bhavati). Simul- 
taneously with it the adrsta force residing in all the souls and 
forming bodies, senses, and the gross elements, ceases to act 
(Saktt-pratibandha). As a result of this no further bodies, senses, 
or other products come into being. Then for the bringing about 
of the dissolution of all produced things (by the desire of ISvara) 
the separation of the atoms commences and thus all combinations 
as bodies or senses are disintegrated; so all earth is reduced to 
the disintegrated atomic state, then all ap, then all tejas and then 
all vayu, These disintegrated atoms and the souls associated 
with dharma, adharma and past impressions (samskdara) remain 
suspended in their own inanimate condition. For we know that 
souls in their natural condition are lifeless and knowledgeless, 
non-intelligent entities. It 1s only when these are connected 
with bodies that they possess knowledge through the activity of 
manas. In the state of pralaya owing to the adrsta of souls the 


1 The doctrine of pralaya and srsti is found only in later Nydya-Vaisegika works, 
but the siitras of both thr systems seem to be silent on the matter. 
21-2 
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atoms do not conglomerate. It is not an act of cruelty on the 
part of Isvara that he brings about dissolution, for he does it to 
give some rest to the sufferings of the living beings. 

At the time of creation, ISvara wishes to create and this desire 
of Isvara works in all the souls as adrsta. This one eternal 
desire of Iévara under certain conditions of time (e.g. of pralaya) 
as accessory causes (sahakarz) helps the disintegration of atoms 
and at other times (e.g. that of creation) the constructive process 
of integration and unification of atoms for the world-creation. 
When it acts in a specific capacity in the diverse souls it is called 
adrsta. At the time of dissolution the creative function of this 
adrsta is suspended and at the time of creation it finds full play. 
At the time of creation action first begins in the vayu atoms by 
the kinetic function of this adrsta, by the contact of the souls 
with the atoms. By such action the air atoms come in contact 
with one another and the dvyanukas are formed and then ina 
similar way the tryanukas are formed, and thus vayu originates. 
After vayu, the ap is formed by the conglomeration of water 
atoms, and then the tejas atoms conglomerate and then the earth 
atoms. When the four elements are thus conglomerated in the 
gross form, the god Brahma and all the worlds are created by 
Igvara and Brahma is directed by Isvara to do the rest of the 
work, Brahma thus arranges for the enjoyment and suffering of 
the fruits of diverse kinds of karma, good or bad. Isvara brings 
about this creation not for any selfish purpose but for the good 
of all beings. Even here sorrows have their place that they 
may lead men to turn from worldly attachment and try for 
the attainment of the highest good, mukti. Moreover Isvara 
arranges for the enjoyment of pleasures and the suffering of 
pains according to the merits and demerits of men, just as in 
our ordinary experience we find that a master awards prizes 
or punishments according to good or bad deeds’. Many Nyaya 
books do not speak of the appointment of a Brahma as de- 
puty for supervision of the due disposal of the fruits of karma 
according to merit or demerit. It is also held that pralaya and 
creation were brought about in accordance with the karma of 
men, or that it may be due to a mere play (4/4) of Iévara. 
Isvara is one, for if there were many Iévaras they might quarrel. 
The will of Isvara not only brings about dissolution and creation, 


2 See Nytyakandalt, pp. 48=54. 
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but also acts always among us in a general way, for without it 
our karmas could not ripen, and the consequent disposal of 
pleasures and sorrows to us and a corresponding change in the 
exterior world in the form of order or harmony could not happen. 
The exterior world is in perfect harmony with men’s actions. 
Their merits and demerits and all its changes and modifications 
take place in accordance with merits and demerits. This desire 
(tccha) of ISvara may thus be compared with the zccha@ of Ivara 
as we find it in the Yoga system. 


Proof uf the Existence of Iévara. 


Samkbya asserts that the teleology of the prakrti is suffi- 
cient to explain all order and arrangement of the cosmos. The 
Mimamsakas, the Carvakas, the Buddhists and the Jains all 
deny the existence of [svara (God). Nyaya believes that Igvara 
has fashioned this universe by his will out of the ever-existing 
atoms! (For every effect (e.g. a jug) must have its cause. If 
this be so, then this world with all its order and arrangement 
must also be due to the agency of some cause, and this cause is 
Tévara.}/ This world is not momentary as the Buddhists suppose, 
but is permanent as atoms, is also an effect so far as it is a 
collocation of atoms and is made up of parts like all other in- 
dividual objects (e.g. jug, etc.), which we call effects. The world 
being an effect like any other effect must have a cause like any 
other effect.\ The objection made against this view is that such 
effects as we ordinarily perceive may be said to have agents 
as their causes but this manifest world with mountains, rivers, 
oceans etc. is so utterly different in form from ordinary effects 
that we notice every day, that the law that every effect must have 
a cause cannot be said to hold good in the present case. The 
answer that Ny4dya gives is that{the concomitance between two 
things must be taken in its general aspect neglecting the specific 
peculiarities of each case of observed concomitance) Thus J had 
seen many cases of the concomitance of smoke with fire, and had 
thence formed the notion that “wherever there is smoke there is 
fire”; but if I had only observed small puffs of smoke and small 
fires, could I say that only small quantities gf smoke could lead 
us to the inference of fire, and could I hold that therefore large 
volumes of smoke from the burning of a forest should not be 
sufficient reason for us to infer the existence of fire in the forest? 
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Thus_our conclusion should not be that only smaller effects 
‘are_preceded by their causes, but that all effects are invariably 
and unconditionally preceded by causes. This world therefore 
being an effect mustbe-preceded-by a-cause,and this cause is 
Iévaga.) This cause we cannot see, because Iévara has no visible 
body, ot because he does not exist. It is sometimes said that 
we see every day that shoots come out of seeds and they are 
not produced by any agent. To such an objection the Nyaya 
answer is that even they are created by God, for they are also 
effects. That we do not see any one to fashion them is not 
because there is no maker of them, but because the creator can- 
not be seen. If the objector could distinctly prove that there was 
no invisible maker shaping these shoots, then only could he point 
to it as a case of contradiction. But so !ong as this is not done 
it is still only a doubtful case of enquiry and it is therefcre legiti- 
mate for us to infer that since all effects have a cause, the shoots 
as well as the manifest world being effects must have a cause. 
This cause is [évara. He has infinite knowledge and is all merciful. 
At the beginning of creation He created the Vedas. He is like our 
father who is always engaged in doing us good’. 


The Nyfaya-Vaisesika Physics. 

The four kinds of atoms are earth, water, fire, and air atoms. 
These have mass, number, weight, fluidity (or hardness), vis- 
cosity (or its opposite), velocity, characteristic potential colour, 
taste, smell, or touch, not produced by the chemical operation of 
heat. Akdéa (space) is absolutely inert and structure-less being 
only as the substratum of sound, which is supposed to travel 
wave-like in the manifesting medium of air. Atomic conibina- 
tion is only possible with the four elements. Atoms cannot 
exist in an uncombined condition in the creation stage; atmo- 
spheric air however consists of atoms in an uncombined state, ~ 

Two atoms combine to form a binary molecule (dvyanuka). Two, 
three, four, or five dvyanukas form themselves into grosser mole- 
cules of tryanuka, caturanuka, etc." Though this was the generally 
current view, there was also another view as has been pointed out 
by Dr B. N. Seal in his Posetive Sctences of the Ancient Hindus, that 
the “atoms have also an inherent tendency to unite,” and that 

1 See Jayanta’s Nyayamadjari, PP- 190-204, and Udayana’s Xusumddjali with 
Prakasa and /tvardnumana of Raghunitha. ; 

8 Kadact tribhirarabhyate itt tryanuhamsityucyate, kadacit caturbhirarathyate 
hadicit pattcabhiriti yathestam halparsd. Nydyakandali, p. 32. 
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they do so in twos, threes, or fours, “either by the atoms falling into 
groups of threes, fours, etc. directly, or by the successive addition 
of one atom to each preceding aggregate’.” Of course the atoms 
are regarded as possessed of an incessant vibratory motion. It 
must however be noted in this connection that behind this 
physical explanation of the union of atoms there is the adrsta, the 
will of Iévara, which gives the direction of all such unions in har- 
mony with the principle of a “moral government of the universe,” 
so that only such things are produced as can be arranged for the 
due disposal of the effects of karma. “An elementary substance 
thus produced by primary atomic combination may however suffer 
qualitative changes under the influence of heat (pakajotpattt).” 
The impact of heat corpuscles decomposes a dvyanuka into the 
atoms and transforms the characters of the atoms determining 
them all in the same way. The heat particles continuing to im- 
pinge reunite the atoms so transformed to form binary or other 
molecules in different orders or arrangements, which account for 
the specific characters or qualities finally produced. The Vaisesika 
holds that there is first a disintegration into simple atoms, then 
change of atomic qualities, and then the final re-combination, 
under the influence of heat. This doctrine is called the doctrine 
of pilupaka (heating of atoms). Nydye on the other hand thinks 
that no disintegration into atoms is necessary for change of quali- 
ties, but it is the molecules which assume new characters under the 
influence of heat. Heat thus according to Nyaya directly affects 
the characters of the molecules and changes their qualities with- 
out effecting a change in the atoms. Nydya holds that the 
heat-corpuscles penetrate into the porous body of the object and 
thereby produce the change of colour. The object as a whole is 
not disintegrated into atoms and then reconstituted again, for 
‘such a procedure is never experienced by observation. This is 
called the doctrine of pzfharapaka (heating of molecules). This 
is one of the few points of difference between the later Nydya 
and Vaisesika systems’. 
Chemical compounds of atoms may take place between the 


2 Utpala’s commentary on Srhatsamhité 1. 7. 
2 See Dr B. N. Seal in P. C. Ray’s Hinds Chemistry, pp. 190-191, Nydyamafjari, 
p- 438, and Udyotakara’s Varttika. There is very little.indication in the Nyiya and 
_ Watseka stras that they had any of those differences indicated here. Though there 
are slight indications of these matters in the Vaifesika siitvas (vil. 1), the Nyaya 
shtres are aNpost silent upon the matter. A systematic development of the theory 
ef creation and atomic combinations appear to have taken place after Vitsylyana. 
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atoms of the same bhiita or of many bhiitas. According to the 
Nydya view there are no differences in the atoms of the same 
bhiita, and all differences of quality and characteristics of the 
compound of the same bhita are due only to diverse collocations 
of those atoms. Thus Udyotakara says (IIL i. 4) that there is no 
difference between the atom of a barley seed and paddy seed, 
since these are all but atoms of earth. Under the continued impact 
of heat particles the atoms take new characters. It is heat and 
heat alone that can cause the transformations of colours, tastes 
etc. in the original bhiita atoms. The change of these physical 
churacters depends on the colours etc. of the constituent substances 
in contact, on the intensity or degree of heat and also on the 
species of tejas corpuscles that impinge on the atoms. Heat breaks 
bodies in contact into atoms, transforms their qualities, and forms 
separate bodies with them. 

Pragastapada (the commentator of Vaisesika) holds that in 
the higher compounds of the same bhita the transformation takes 
place (under internal heat) in the constituent atoms of the com- 
pound molecules, atoms specially determined as the compound 
and not in the original atoms of the bhita entering into the com- 
position of the compound. Thus when milk is turned into curd, 
the transformation as curd takes place in the atoms determined 
as milk in the milk molecule, and it is not necessary that the 
milk molecule should be disintegrated into the atoms of the 
original bhita of which the milk is a modification. The change 
as curd thus takes place in the milk atom, and the milk molecule 
has not to be disintegrated into ksiti or ap atoms. So again in 
the fertilized ovum, the germ and the ovum substances, which in 
the Vaisesika view are both isomeric modes of earth (with accom- 
paniments of other bhiitas) are broken up into homogeneous earth 
atoms, and it is these that chemically combine under the animal 
heat and biomotor force vayu to form the germ (éa/a/a). But 
when the germ plasm develops, deriving its nutrition from the 
vlood of the mother, the animal heat breaks up the molecules of 
the germ plasm into its constituent atoms, i.e. atoms specifically 
determined which by their grouping formed the germ plasm. 
These germ-plasm atoms chemically combine with the atoms of 
the food constituents and thus produce cells and tissues! This 
atomic contact is called drambhaka-samyoga. 


1 See Dr B.N. Seal’s Positive Sciences, pp. 104-108, and Nyfyakandali, pp. 33-34, 
“' Sartrarambhe paramduava eve Ssranam na Sukra-Sonitasannipaiah kriytvibhigt- 
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In the case of poly-bhautik or bi-bhautik compounds there is 
another kind of contact called upastambha. Thus in the case of 
such compounds aa oils, fats, and fruit juices, the earth atoms 
cannot combine with one another unless they are surrounded by 
the water atoms which congregate round the former, and by the 
infra-atomic forces thus set up the earth atoms take peculiar 
qualities under the impact of heat corpuscles. Other compounds 
are also possible where the ap, tejas, or the vayu atoms form the 
inner radicle and earth atoms dynamically surrourid them (eg. 
gold, which is the tejas atom with the earth atoms as the sur- 
rounding upastambhaka). Solutions (of earth substances in ap) 
are regarded as physical mixtures, 

Udayana points out that the solar heat 1s the source of all the 
stores of heat required for chemical change. But there are 
differences in the modes of the action of heat; and the kind of 
contact with heat-corpuscles, or the kind of heat with chemical 
action which transforms colours, is supposed to differ from what 
transforms flavour or taste. 

Heat and light rays are supposed to consist of indefinitely 
small particles which dart forth or radiate in all directions recti- 
lineally with inconceivable velocity. Heat may penetrate through 
the interatomic space as in the case of the conduction of heat, as 
when water boils in a pot put on the fire; in cases uf transparency 
light rays penetrate through the inter-atomic spaces with fart- 
spanda of the nature of deflection or refraction (¢iryag-gamana). 
In other cases heat rays may impinge on the atoms and rebound 
back—which explains reflection. Lastly heat may strike the 
atoms in a peculiar way, so as to break up their grouping, transform 
the physico-chemical characters of the atoms, and again recom- 
bine them, all by means of continual impact with inconceivable 
velocity, an operation which explains all cases of chemical 
combination’. Govardhana a later Nyaya writer says that pika 
means the combination of different kinds of heat. The heat that 


dinytyena layorvindse sat utpannapakajaik paramanubhirirambhat, na ca fukrasonita- 
Paraminundm kafcidvifesak parthivatvdvisesat....Pituk fukram maiuh Sonitam tayos 
sannipatinantaram jathardnalasambandhat fukra-Sonitdrambhakess paromdnusy 
Pparveripidivindse saminagundintarotpatiax duyanukddtkramena kalalasarirotpattih 
tatraéntakkavenapravelo...tatra miturdhdrarase matrayd samkrémase, adrstavetattatra 
punerjatharinalasambandhat kalalirambhakaparamannsu kriydvibkigddinylyena 
Aalalafarire najte samutpannapahajaih kalaltrambhakaparamdnubhiradstavalad 
upayttakriyairdkdraparamanubhih saha sambhaya farirantaramdrabhyate.” 
1 See Dr Seal's Positive Sciences of the Hindu’. 
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changes the colour of a fruit is different from that which generates 
or changes the taste. Even when the colour and taste remain the 
same a particular kind of heat may change the smell. When 
grass eaten by cows is broken up into atoms special kinds of 
heat-light rays change its old taste, colour, touch and smell into 
such forms as those that belong to milk}. 

In the Nyaya-Vaisesika system all action of matter on matter 
is thus resolved into motion. Conscious activity (prayatna) is 
distinguished from all forms of motion as against the Samkhya 
doctrine which considered everything other than purusa (in- 
telligence) to arise in the course of cosmic evolution and therefore 
to be subject to vibratory motion. 


The Origin of Knowledge (Pramana). 


The manner in which knowledge originates is one of the 
most favourite topics of discussion in Indian philosophy. We 
have already seen that Simkhya- Yoga explained it by supposing 
that the buddhi (place of consciousness) assumed the form of the 
object of perception, and that the buddhi so transformed was 
then intelligized by the reflection of the pure intelligence or purusa. 
The Jains regarded the origin of any knowledge as being due to 
a withdrawal of a veil of karma which was covering the all- 
intelligence of the self. 

Nydya-Vaisesika regarded all effects as being due to the as- 
semblage of certain collocations which unconditionally, invariably, 
and immediately preceded these effects. That collocation (samagri) 
which produced knowlege involved certain non-intelligent as well 
as intelligent elements and through their conjoint action un- 
contradicted and determinate knowledge was produced, and this 
collocation is thus called pramana or the determining cause of the 
origin of knowledge’. None of the separate elements composing 

? Govardhana’s NyAyabodhini on Tarkasamgraha, pp. y, 10. 

8s 4uyabhicdrinimasandigdharthopalabahim vidadhati bodhdbodhasvabhdvd sdma- 
&7i pramdnam.” Nydyamatjari, p. 12. Udyotakara however defined “‘pramina” 
as upalabdhihetu (cause of knowledge). This view does not go against Jayanta’s view 
which I have followed, but it emphasizes the side of vyipara or movement of the 
senses, etc. by virtue of which the objects come in contact with them and knowledge 
is produced. Thus Vacaspati says: ‘‘st/dhamindriyddi, asiddkavica tatsanntkarsddt 
wapirayannutpddayen karane eva carttarthak harnam tuindriydds tatsannikarsdds vd 
nanyatra caritarthamitt sdksadupalabdhaveva phale vydpriyate.” Titparyatihd, p. 15. 
Thus it is the action of the senses as pramina which is the direct cause of the pro- 
duction of knowledge, but as this production could not have taken place without the 
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the causal collocation can be called the primary cause; it is only 
their joint collocation that can be said to determine the effect, for 
sometimes the absence of a single element composing the causal 
collocation is sufficient to stop the production of the effect. Of 
course the collocation or combination is not an entity separated 
from the collocated or combined things. But in any case it is the 
preceding collocations that combine to produce the effect jointly. 
These involve not only intellectual elements (e.g. indeterminate 
cognition as qualification (visesana) in determinate perceptions, 
the knowledge of liga in inference, the seeing of similar things in 
upamana, the hearing of sound in Sabda) but also the assemblage 
of such physical things (e.g. proximity of the object of perception, 
capacity of the sense, light, etc.), which are all indispensable for 
the origin of knowledge. The cognitive and physical elements 
all co-operate in the same plane, combine together and produce 
further determinate knowledge. It is this capacity of the colloca- 
tions that is called pramana. 

Nyaya argues that in the Samkhya view knowledge origi- 
nates by the transcendent influence of purusa on a particular 
state of buddhi; this is quite unintelligible, for knowledge does 
not belong to buddhi as it is non-intelligent, though it contains 
within it the content and the form of the concept or the percept 
(knowledge). The purusa to whom the knowledge belongs, how- 
ever, neither knows, nor feels, neither conceives nor perceives, as 
it always remains in its own transcendental purity. If the trans- 
cendental contact of the purusa with buddhi is but a mere sem- 
blance or appearance or illusion, then the Samkhya has to admit 
that there is no real knowledge according to them. All knowledge 
is false. And since all knowledge is false, the Samkhyists have 
precious little wherewith to explain the origin of right knowledge. 

There are again some Buddhists who advocate the doctrine 
that simultaneously with the generation of an object there is the 
knowledge corresponding to it, and that corresponding to the 
rise of any knowledge there is the rise of the object of it. Neither 
is the knowledge generated by the object nor the object by the 
knowledge; but there is a sort of simultaneous parallelism. It is 
evident that this view does not explain why knowledge should 


subject and the object, they also are to be regarded as causes in some sense. ‘* Pramdir- 
prameyayok pramine caritarthatvamacaritarthatvam pramdnasya tasmdt ladeva pha- 
laketuh. Pramdtrprameye tu phaloddefena pravrite ttt taddhetts kathatiest.” Ibid, p.16. 
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express or manifest its object. If knowledge and the object are 
both but corresponding points in a parallel series, whence comes 
this correspondence? Why should knowledge illuminate the 
object. The doctrine of the Vijfiana vadins, that it is knowledge 
alone that shows itself both as knowledge and as its object, is also 
irrational, for how can knowledge divide itself as sabject and ob- 
ject in such a manner that knowledge as object should require 
the knowledge as subject to illuminate it? If this be the case we 
might again expect that knowledge as knowledge should also 
require another knowledge to manifest it and this another, and so 
on ad infinitum. Again if pramana be defined as prapana (capacity 
of being realized) then also it would not hold, for all things being 
momentary according to the Buddhists, the thing known cannot 
be realized, so there would be nothing which could be called 
pramana. These views moreover do not explain the origin of 
knowledge. Knowledge is thus to be regarded as an effect like 
any other effect, and its origin or production occurs in the same 
way as any other effect, namely by the joint collocation of causes 
intellectual and physical. There is no transcendent element 
involved in the production of knowledge, but it is a production 
on the same plane as that in which many physical phenomena 
are produced’. 
The four Pramanas of Nyaya. 


We know that the Carvakas admitted perception (pratyaksa) 
alone as the valid source of knowledge. The Buddhists and the 
Vaisesika admitted two sources, pratyaksa and inference (anu- 
mana)’. Samkhya added Sabda (testimony) as the third source; 


1 See Mydyamafjari, pp. 12-26. 

3 Discussing the question of the validity of knowledge Gafigeda, a later naiyayika 
of great fame, says that it is derived as a result of our inference from the correspondence 
of the perception of a thing with the activity which prompted us to realize it. That 
which leads us to successful activity is valid and the opposite invalid. When I am sure 
that if I work in accordance with thé perception of an object { shall be successful, I 
call it valid knowledge. Tattvacintdmani, K. Tarkavigiéa's edition, Prdmanyavada. 

® The Vatsesika sittras tacitly admit the Vedas as a pramana. The view that 
Vaisesika only admitted two pramagas, perception and inference, is traditionally ac- 
cepted, ‘(pratyaksamekamcarvakih kanddasugatay punah anumdnatica taccapi, etc.” 
Pragastapade divides all cognition (bsddhs) as vidya (right knowledge) and avidyd 
(ignorance). Under avidya he counts saméaya (doubt or uncertainty), vifaryaya 
(illusion or error), anadsyavasdya (want of definite knowledge, thus when a man who 
had never seen a mango, sees it for the first time, he wonders what it may be} and suapra 
(dream). Right knowledge (e#aya) is of four kinds, perception, inference, memory and 
the supernatural knowledge of the sages (rsa). Interpreting the Vasfesiha siitras 1. i. 3, 
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Nydya adds a fourth, upamana (analogy). The principle on which 
the four-fold division of pramanas depends is that the causal 
collocation which generates the knowledge as well as the nature 
or characteristic kind of knowledge in each of the four cases is 
different. The same thing which appears to us as the object of 
our perception, may become the object of inference or Sabda 
(testimony), but the manner or mode of manifestation of know- 
ledge being different in each case, and the manner or conditions 
producing knowledge being different in each case, it is to be 
admitted that inference and Sabda are different pramanas, though 
they point to the same object indicated by the perception. Nyaya 
thus objects to the incorporation of Sabda (testimony) or upamana 
within inference, on the ground that since the mode of produc- 
tion of knowledge is different, these are to be held as different 
pramanas?. 


Perception (Pratyaksa). 


The naiyayikas admitted only the five cognitive senses which 
they believed to be composed of one or other of the five elements. 
These senses could each come in contact with the special charac- 
teristic of that element of which they were composed. Thus the 
ear could perceive sound, because sound was the attribute of 
akaga, of which the auditory sense, the ear, was made up. The 
eye could send forth rays to receive the colour, etc., of things. 
Thus the cognitive senses can only manifest their specific objects 
by going over to them and thereby coming in contact with them. 
The conative senses (vak, pant, pada, payu, and upastha)recognized 
in Sdamkhya as separate senses are not recognized here as such 
for the functions of these so-called senses are discharged by the 
general motor functions of the body. 

Perception is defined as that right knowledge generated by the 
contact of the senses with the object, devoid of doubt and error 
not associated with any other simultaneous sound cognition (such 
vi i. 1, and v1. i. 3, to mean that the validity of the Vedas depends upon the trust- 
worthy character of their author, he does not consider scriptures as valid in themselves. 
Their validity is only derived by inference from the trustworthy character of their author. 
Arthépatti (implication) and anupalabdht (non-perception) are also classed as inference 
and sfamdna (analogy) and atéthya (tradition) are regarded as being the same as faith 
in trustworthy persons and hence cases of inference. 

a Sdmapribhedat phalabhedicca pramanabhadak 
Anye eva hi shmagriphale pratyaksalingayok 
Anye eva ca sdmagriphale Sabdopamanayok. Nyayamadsyazi, p. 33. 
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as the name of the object as heard from a person uttering it, just 
at the time when the object is seen) or name association, and de- 
terminate. If when we see a cow, a man says here is a cow, the 
knowledge of the sound as associated with the percept cannot be 
counted as perception but as sound-knowledge (sabda-pramdna). 
That right knowledge which is generated directly >y the contact 
of the senses with the object is said to be the product of the 
perceptual process. Perception may be divided as indeterminate 
(nirvikalpa) and (savtkalpa) determinate. Indeterminate percep- 
tion is that in which the thing is taken at the very first moment of 
perception in which it appears without any association with name, 
Determinate perception takes place after the indeterminate stage 
is just passed ; it reveals things as being endowed with all charac- 
teristics and qualities and names just as we find in all our concrete 
experience. Indeterminate perception reveals the things with their 
characteristics and universals, but at this stage there being no 
association of riame i€ is more of less indistinct. When once the 
names are connected with the percept it forms the determinate 
perception of a thing called savikalpa-pratyaksa. If at the time 
of having the perception of a thing of which the name is not known 
to me anybody utters its name then the hearing of that should 
be regarded as a Separate auditory name perception. Only that 
product is said to constitute nirvikalpa perception which results 
from the perceiving process of the contact of the senses with 
the object. Of this nirvikalpa (indeterminate) perception it is 
held by the later naiydyikas that we are not conscious of it 
directly, but yet it has to be admitted as a necessary first 
stage without which the determinate consciousness could not 
arise. The indeterminate perception is regarded as the first stage 
in the process of perception. At the second stage it joins the 
other conditions of perception in producing the determinate per- 
ception. The contact of the sense with the object is regarded 
as being of six kinds: (1) contact with the dravya (thing) called 
samyoga, (2) contact with the gunas (qualities) through the thing 
(samyukta-samavaya) in which they inhere in samav4ya (insepar- 
able) relation, (3) contact with the gunas (such as colour etc.) in 
the generic character as universals of those qualities, e.g. colourness 
(riipatva), which inhere in the gunas in the samavdya relation. 

} Gangeda, a later naiydyika of great reputation, describes perception as immediate 
awareness (pratyaksasya sdksatharitvam laksanam). 
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This species of contact is called samyukta-samaveta-samavaya, 
for the eye is in contact with the thing, in the thing the colour 
is in samavaya relation, and in the specific colour there is the 
colour universal or the generic character of colour in samavaya 
relation. (4) There is another kind of contact called samavaya 
by which sounds are said to be perceived by the ear. The auditory 
sense is 4ka$a and the sound exists in Akasa in the samavaya 
relation, and thus the auditory sense can perceive sound in a pe- 
culiar kind ef contact called samaveta-samavaya. (5) The generic 
character of sound as the universal of sound (Sabdatva) is perceived 
by the kind of contact known as samaveta-samavaya. (6) There is 
another kind of contact by which negation (aé4a@va) is perceived, 
namely samyukta visesana (as qualifying contact). This is so 
called because the eye perceives only the empty space which is 
qualified by the absence of an object and through it the negation, 
Thus J see that there is no jug here on the ground. My eye in 
this case is in touch with the ground and the absence of the jug 
is only a kind of quality of the ground which is perceived along 
with the perception of the empty ground. It will thus be seen 
that Nyaya admits not only the substances and qualities but all 
kinds of relations as rea] and existing and as being directly 
apprehended by perception (so far as they are directly presented). 

The most important thing about the Nyaya-Vaisesika theory 
of perception is this that the whole process beginning from the 
contact of the sense with the object to the distinct and clear per- 
ception of the thing, sometimes involving the appreciation of its 
usefulness or harmfulness, is regarded as the process of percep- 
tion and its result perception. The self, the mind, the sénses and 
the objects are the main factors by the particular kinds of contact 
between which perceptual knowledge is produced. All know- 
ledge is indeed arthaprekasa, revelation of objects, and it is called 
perception when the sense factors are the instruments of its 
production and the knowledge produced is of the objects with 
which the senses are in contact. The contact of the senses with 
the objects is not in any sense metaphorical but actual. Not 
only in the case of touch and taste are the senses in contact with 
the objects, but in the cases of sight, hearing and smell as well. 
The senses according to Nydya-Vaisesika are material and wehave 
seen that the system does not admit of any other kind of trans- 
cendental (afindriya) power (Satz) than that of actual vibratory 
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movement which is within the purview of sense-cognition’. 
The production of knowledge is thus no transcendental occur- 
rence, but is one which is similar to the effects produced by 
the conglomeration and movements of physical causes. When 
I perceive an orange, my visual or the tactual sense is in touch 
not only with its specific colour, or hardness, but also with the 
universals associated with them in a relation of inherence and also 
with the object itself of which the colour etc. are predicated. The 
result of this sense-contact at the first stage is called @/ocana- 
Jana (sense-cognition) and as a result of that there is roused the 
memory of its previous taste and a sense of pleasurable character 
(sukhasadhanatvasmrtt) and as a result of that I perceive the 
orange before me to have a certain pleasure-giving character’. 
It is urged that this appreciation of the orange as a pleasurable 
object should also be regarded as a direct result of perception 
through the action of the memory operating as a concomitant 
cause (sahakari). I perceive the orange with the eye and under- 
stand the pleasure it will give, by the mind, and thereupon 
understand by the mind that it is a pleasurable object. So though 
this perception results immediately by the operation of the-mind, 
yet since it could only happen in association with sense-contact, 
it must be considered as a subsidiary effect of sense-contact and 
hence regarded as visual perception. Whatever may be the succes- 
sive intermediary processes, if the knowledge is a result of sense- 
contact and if it appertains to the object with which the sense is 
in contact, we should regard it as a result of the perceptual pro- 
cess. Sense-contact with the object is thus the primary and indis- 
pensable condition of all perceptions and not only can the senses 
be in contact with the objects, their qualities, and the universals 
associated with them but also with negation. A perception is 
erroneous when it presents an object in a character which it does 
not possess (atasmimstadit:) and right knowledge (prama) is that 
which presents an object with a character which it really has 


: Na hhalvatindriya Saktirasmabhirupagamyate 
yaya saha na kdryyasya sambandhajAdnasambhavak, 
Nydyamasyari, p. 69. 
3 Sukhdat manasd buddhud hapitthadt ca caksusad 
tasya karanatd tatra manasaivavagamyate... 
.. Sambandhagrakanakale yattathapitthadivisayamaksajam 
jaanam tadupddeyadijAtanaphalamite bhasyakytaceasi sthitam,, 
sukhasidhanatvajhdnamupideyajhanam, 
Nyayamatjari, pp. 69-70; see also pp. 66-71. 
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(tadvatt tatprakarakanubhava). In all cases of perceptual illu- 
sion the sense is in real contact with the right object, but it is 
only on account of the presence of certain other conditions that 
it is associated with wrong characteristics or misapprehended as 
a different object. Thus when the sun’s rays are perceived in a 
desert and misapprehended as a stream, at the first indeterminate 
stage the visual sense is in real contact with the rays and thus 
far there is no illusion so far as the contact with a real object is 
concerned, but at the second determinate stage it is owing to the 
similarity of certain of its characteristics with those of a stream 
that it is misapprehended as a stream*, Jayanta observes that on 
account of the presence of the defect of the organs or the rousing 
of the memory of similar objects, the object with which the sense 
is in contact hides its own characteristics and appears with the 
characteristics of other objects and this is what is meant by 
illusion’. In the case of mental delusions however there is no 
sense-contact with any object and the rousing of irrelevant 
memories is sufficient to produce illusory notions. This doctrine 
of illusion is known as uiparitakhyats or anyathakkyati, What 
existed in the mind appeared as the object before us (Ardaye 
parisphurate'rthasya bahiravabhasanam)*. Later Vaisesika as 
interpreted by Pragastapada and Sridhara is in full agreement 
with Nydya in this doctrine of illusion (4rama or as Vaisesika 
calls it vzparyaya) that the object of illusion is always the right 
thing with which the sense is in contact and that the illusion 
consists in the imposition of wrong characteristics*. 

I have pointed out above that Nyaya divided perception into 
two classes as nirvikalpa (indeterminate) and savikalpa (deter- 
minate) according as it is an earlier or a later stage. Vacaspati 
says, that at the first stage perception reveals an object as a 
particular; the perception of an orange at this avikalpika or nir- 
vikalpika stage gives us indeed all its colour, form, and also the 
universal of orangeness associated with it, but it does not reveal 


1 See Udyotakara’s Mydyavdrttika. p. 37, and Gangesa’s Tattvacintamani, p. 401, 
Bibhotheca Indica. 

3 “' {ndrivesilocya maricin ucdvacamuccalate nivutkalpena grhitud pascdttatro- 
paghitadosit ', savikalpako'sya pratyaye bhrinto jayate tasmadvijRanasya 
wyabhicdro ndrtheya, Vikcaspati’s 7utparyatihd,” p. 87. 

2 Nytyauatjari, p, 88. ‘ [bid. pp. Bg and 184. ® Ibid. p. 184. 

© Nyt f, po: 177-181, « Suktisamyubktenendriyena dosasahakdrind rayata- 
samskdrasacivend sddrfyamanurundhata fuktikavisayo rajatédhyavasayah krtak.” 

D. 22 
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it in a subject-predicate relation as when I say “this is an orange.” 
The avikalpika stage thus reveals the universal associated with 
the particular, but as there is no association of name at this stage, 
the universal and the particular are taken in one sweep and not 
as terms of relation as subject and predicate or substance and 
attribute (jatyadisvaripavagahi na tu jatyadinam mitho visesana- 
utsesyabhavavagahitt yavat)', He thinks that such a stage, when 
the object is only seen but not associated with name or a subject- 
predicate relation, can be distinguished in perception not only in 
the case of infants or dumb persons that do not know the names 
of things, but also in the case of all ordinary persons, for the 
association of the names and relations could be distinguished 
as occurring at a succeeding stage’. Sridhara, in explaining the 
Vaisesika view, seems to be largely in agreement with the above 
view of Vacaspati. Thus Sridhara says that in the nirvikalpa stage 
not only the universals were perceived but the differences as well. 
But as at this stage there is no memory of other things, there is no 
manifest differentiation and unification such as can only result 
by comparison. But the differences and the universals as they 
are in the thing are perceived, only they are not consciously 
ordered as “different from this” or “similar to this,” which can 
only take place at the savikalpa stage’. Vacaspati did not 
bring in the question of comparison with others, but had only 
spoken of the determinate notion of the thing in definite subject- 
predicate relation in association with names. The later Nyaya 
writers however, following GangeSa, hold an altogether dif- 
ferent opinion on the subject. With them nirvikalpa knowledge 
means the knowledge of mere predication without any associa- 
tion with the subject or the thing to which the predicate refers. 
But such a knowledge is never testified by experience. The nir- 
vikalpa stage is thus a logical stage in the development of per- 
ceptual cognition and not a psychological stage. They would 

1 TJatparyatika, p. 82, also thd. p. gt, “ prathamamdalocite'rthah sdmanyavifesa- 
van.” 

1 [bid p. 84, ‘ tasmaduyutpannasyipt ndmadheyasmarandya pirvamesitavyo vi- 
naiva ndmadheyamarthapratyayah.” 

3 Nydyakandalt, p. \80 ff., ‘atak savikalpakamicchata nirestalpakamapyesitavyam, 
tacca na sdmdnyamdtram grhpati bhedasydpi pratibhdsanat napi svaiaksanamdtram 
simanydkirasydpi samvedandt vyaktyantaradarsane pratisandhkinacca, hint soman- 
yam visesaicobhayamapi grheGh yadt pararidam sdmanyamayam vifesah ityevam 


vivicya wa pratyeti vastvantardnusandhinavirahit, pindintardnsvrttigrahapaddhi 
samanyam vivicyate, vydurttigoahasddorfesoyamiti vivehah.” 
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not like to dispense with it for they think that it is impossible 
to have the knowledge of a thing as qualified by a predicate or a 
quality, without previously knowing the quality or the predicate 
(visistavatsistyajRanam prat: hi visesanatavacchedakaprakaram 
Jjianam karanam)'. So, before any determinate knowledge such 
as “I see a cow,’ “this is a cow” or “a cow” can arise it must 
be preceded by an indeterminate stage presenting only the 
indeterminate, unrelated, predicative quality as nirvikalpa, un- 
connected with universality or any other relations ( satyadiyo- 
janarahitam vatsistyanavagahi nisprakarakam nirvikalpakam)*. 
But this stage is never psychologically experienced (atindriya) 
and it is only a logical necessity arising out of their synthetic 
conception of a proposition as being the relationing of a pre- 
dicate with a subject. Thus Visvanatha says in his Siddhanta- 
muktavali, “the cognition which does not involve relationing 
cannot be perceptual for the perception is of the form ‘I know 
the jug’; here the knowledge is related to the self, the knower, 
the jug again is related to knowledge and the definite content of 
jugness is related to the jug. It is this content which forms the 
predicative quality (viSesanatavacchedaka) of the predicate ‘jug’ 
which is related to knowledge. We cannot therefore have the 
knowledge of the jug without having the knowledge of the pre- 
dicative quality, the content*.” But in order that the knowledge 
of the jug could be rendered possible, there must be a stage at 
which the universal or the pure predication should be known 
and this is the nirvikalpa stage, the admission of which though 
not testified by experience is after all logically indispensably 
necessary. In the proposition “It is a cow,” the cow is an 
universal, and this must be intuited directly before it could be 
related to the particular with which it is associated. 

But both the old and the new schools of Nyadya and Vai- 
Sesika admitted the validity of the savikalpa perception which 
the Buddhists denied. Things are not of the nature of momentary 
particulars, but they are endowed with class-characters or uni- 
versals and thus our knowledge of universals as revealed by the 
perception of objects is not erroneous and is directly produced 
by objects. The Buddhists hold that the error of savikalpa per- 
ception consists in the attribution of jati(universal), guna (quality), 

1 Tattvacintdmant, p- 812. 3 Jbid. p. Bog. 
3 Siddhantamuktavali on Bhas8puriccheda kdriké, 58. 
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kriyd (action), ndma (name), and dtavya (substance) to things}. 
The universal and that of which the universal is predicated are 
not different but are the same identical entity. Thus the predi- 
cation of an universal in the savikalpa perception involves the 
false creation of a difference where there was none. So also the 
quality is not different from the substance and to speak of a 
thing as qualified is thus an error similar to the former. The 
same remark applies to action, for motion is not something dif- 
ferent from that which moves. But name is completely different 
from the thing and yet the name and the thing are identified, 
and again the percept “man with a stick” is regarced as if it 
was a single thing or substance, though “man” and “stick” are 
altogether different and there is no unity between them. Now 
as regards the first three objections it is a question of the dif- 
ference of the Nyaya ontological position with that of the Bud- 
dhists, for we know that Nyaya and Vaisesika believe jati, guna 
and kriya to be different from substance and therefore the pre- 
dicating of them of substance as different categories related to it 
at the determinate stage of perception cannot be regarded as 
erroneous. As to the fourth objection Vacaspati replies that the 
memory of the name of the thing roused by its sight cannot make 
the perception erroneous. The fact that memory operates cannot 
in any way vitiate perception. The fact that name is not asso- 
ciated until the second stage through the joint action of memory 
is easily explained, for the operation of memory was necessary in 
order to bring about the association. But so long as it is borne in 
mind that the name is not identical with the thing but is only asso- 
ciated with it as being the same as was previously acquired, there 
cannot be any objection to the association of the name. But the 
Buddhists further object that there is no reascn why one should 
identify a thing seen at the present moment as being that which 
was seen before, for this identity is never the object of visual 
perception. To this Vacaspati says that through the help of 
memory or past impressions (samskara) this can be considered 
as being directly the object of perception, for whatever may be 
the concomitant causes when the main cause of sense-contact is 


1 Nydyamafijart, pp. 93-100, “Panca caite kalpand bhavanti jatikalpand, gupakal- 
pand, kriytkalpand, n8makalpand dravyakalpand ceti, taca kvacidabhede pi bhedakal- 
pandt Evacicca bhede' pyabhegakalpanat halpand ucyante.” See Dharmakirtti’s theory of 
Perception, pp. 151-4. See also pp. 409-410 of this book. 
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present, this perception of identity should be regarded as an 
effect of it. But the Buddhists still emphasize the point that an 
object of past experience refers to a past time and place and 
is not experienced now and cannot therefore be identified with 
an object which is experienced at the present moment. It 
has to be admitted that Vacaspati’s answer is not very satis- 
factory for it leads ultimately to the testimony of direct percep- 
tion which was challenged by the Buddhists’. It is easy to see 
that early Nydya-Vaisesika could not dismiss the savikalpa per- 
ception as invalid for it was the same as the nirvikalpa and 
differed from it only in this, that a name was associated with 
the thing of perception at this stage. As it admits a gradual 
development of perception as the progressive effects of causal 
operations continued through the contacts of the mind with the 
self and the object under the influence of various intellectual 
(e.g. memory) and physical (eg. light rays) concomitant causes, 
it does not, like Vedanta, require that right perception should only 
give knowledge which was not previously acquired. The varia- 
tion as well as production of knowledge in the soul depends upon 
the variety of causal collocations, 

Mind according to Nyaya is regarded as a separate sense 
and can come in contact with pleasure, pain, desire, antipathy 
and will. The later Nydya writers speak of three other kinds 
of contact of a transcendentai nature called sadmanyalaksana, 
Jianalaksana and yogaja (miraculous). The centact samanyalak- 
sana is that by virtue of which by coming in contact with a 
particular we are transcendentally (a/aukika) in contact with all 
the particulars (in a general way) of which the correspond- 
ing universal may be predicated. Thus when I see smoke and 
through it my sense is in contact with the universal associated 
with smoke my visual sense is in transcendental contact with all 
smoke in general. Jfanalaksana contact is that by virtue of which 
we can associate the perceptions of other senses when perceiving 
by any one sense. Titus when we are looking at a piece of 
sandal wood our visual sense is in touch with its colour only, 
but still we perceive it to be fragrant without any direct contact 
of the object with the organ of smell. The sort of transcendental 
contact (alaukika sannikarsa) by virtue of which this is rendered 


1 Tatparyatike, pp. 88-95. 
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iia sible is called jfianalaksana. But the knowledge acquired by 
these two contacts is not counted as perception‘. 

Pleasures and pains (sukha and dukkha) are held by Nyaya 
to be different from knowledge (jfiana). For knowledge interprets, 
conceives or illumines things, but sukha etc. are never found to 
appear as behaving in that character. On the other hand we feel 
that we grasp them after having some knowledge. They cannot 
be self-revealing, for even knowledge is not so; if it were so, then 
that experience which generates sukha in one should have gene- 
rated the same kind of feeling in others, or in other words it should 
have manifested its nature as sukha to all; and this does not 
happen, for the same thing which generates sukha in one might 
not do so in others. Moreover even admitting for argument’s 
sake that it is knowledge itself that appears as pleasure and pain, 
it is evident that there must be some differences between the 
pleasurable and painful experiences that make them so different, 
and this difference is due to the fact that knowledge in one case 
was associated with sukha and in another case with duhkha, 
This shows that sukha and duhkha are not themselves knowledge. 
Such is the course of things that sukha and duhkha are generated 
by the collocation of certain conditions,and are manifested through 
or in association with other objects either in direct perception or 
in memory. They are thus the qualities which are generated in 
the self as a result of causal operation. It should however be 
remembered that merit and demerit act as concomitant causes 
in their production. 

The yogins are believed to have the pratyaksa of the most 
distant things beyond our senses; they can acquire this power 
by gradually increasing their powers of concentration and per- 
ceive the subtlest and most distant objects directly by their 
mind. Even we ourselves may at some time have the notions 
of future events which come to be true, e.g. sometimes I may 
have the intuition that “To-morrow my brother will come,” 


1 Siddhantamuktavalf on Kartka 63 and 64. We must remember that Gangeda 
discarded the definition of perception as given in the Nydya sara which we have dis- 
cussed above, and held that perception should be defined as that cognition which has 
the special class-character of direct apprehension. He thinks that the old definition 
of perception as the cognition generated by sense-contact involves « vicious circle 
(Zattvacintamani, pp. 538-546). Sense-contact is still regarded by him as the cause of 
perception, but it should not be included in the definition. He agrees to the six kinds 
of contact described first by Udyotakara as mentioned above. 


